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From worthy clerks to the New 
Right: Paul Flather visits 
PETERHOUSE and 
examines the Cambridge 
collegers role as a stronghold of 
high church values ana 
sceptical conservative 
thinking (page 10) 
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Sorting the paper mountain: 
John O'Leary examines the 
National Advisory Body’s Bide 
of the GREAT DEBATE and 
•- its implications for the futu re 
of public sector education and 
for the continuation of the 
binary line (page 11) 

If the past was tense, the future 
is still imperfect. Anthony 
Sutcliffe suggests that 
ACADEMIC HISTORIANS 
can do more to protect their 
— own professional interests by 
taking the initiative rather 
i than by the siege mentality of 

• “defence” of their aubj ect (page 

A very parfi t Christian 
humanist: Derek Brewer 
recalls the life and career of 
C. S. LEWIS, his old tutor and 
one of England’s most 
I characteristic scholars (page 

“The craving to believe is very 
strong; but itaurely ought to be 
• resisted.” John Dunn reviews 
RALPH MILIBAND’S 
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Power and State Power (page 
17) 
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The fetish of tenure 


Tenure is fast becoming a fetish. 
Certainly it ceased long ago to be the 
object of rational argument about how 
existing contracts of academic em- 
ployment stimulate or inhibit the suc- 
cessful development of the universi- 
ties. For both the Department of 
Education and Science and the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, with 
the vice chancellors in rather ambiva- 
lent support, tenure is now a “No 
surrender" issue as eloquent and emo- 
tive as the atavistic and myopic slogans 
of Protestant Ulster. 

The AUT regards the defence of 
academic tenure as a standard condi- 
tion of employment for university 
teachers as non-negotiable. To main- 
tain its so far successful defence of 
tenure it has been prepared to turn a 
blind eye to the arm-twisting of reluc- 
tant teachers to "volunteer" for redun- 
dancy, the bullying of older staff to 
accept early retirement and the de- 
cimation of temporary and contracts 
posts to protect permanent jobs. At a 
different and more discreet level the 
vice chancellors have been prepared to 
connive at the erosion of conditions of 
employment for new academic staff 

E 'ded that the inviolability of ex- 
j contracts is respited. So both 
sides in the universities, employees 
and employers alike, have been pre- 
pared to concede much of the subst- 
ance of tenure in order fo protect the 
principle. 

With the Government it has been ' 
the other way round. Ministers so far 
have refused to accept the substantial 
and practical concessions on tenure 
that nave been offered by the universi- 
ties - by the AUT in terms of its actual 
response to the contraction of staff 
required by post-1981 restructuring, 
md by the vice chancellors in terms of 
their promises about the future per- 
sonnel practices of their institutions. 
They wnnt the universities to abandon, 


of their teachers. In other words they 
will not be content with anything less 
than unconditional surrender. 

The result is the present deadlock 
with the universities hoping against 
hope that the Government will be- 
came bored with the whole question of 
tenure and the Government as deter- 
mined not to nod off and insisting that 


"something" (although what remains 
obscure) must be done. The actual 
experience of the universities' contrac- 
tion since 1981 suggests that it is the 
universities that arc being reasonable, 
if naively hopeful, and the Government 
that is being unreasonable. Tenure has 
not stood in the way of universities 
shedding staff at a much more rapid 
rate than colleges and schools where 
tcnchers do not enjoy this allegedly 
exceptional job protection, ft does not 
seem to have been an obstacle to 
universities adjusting to painful - and, 
of course, quite unnecessary - reality. 

Nor is there any significant evidence 
that tenure will be a serious obstacle to 
future flexibility. No serious observer 
imagines that any sensible university 
management when it has new posts to 
fill will grant tenure with indiscrim- 
inate generosity. Gearly the propor- 
tion of university teachers, ana espe- 
cially researchers, on non-tenure con- 
tracts is going to grow. Particularly in 
the area of continuing education con- 
tract and visiting lecturers will become 
a substantial element in the teaching 
force. 

Yet despite this clear evidence that 
the “breaking” of tenure is not only 
irrelevant in terms of the efficient 
administration of universities but 
might well be counter-productive be- 
cause of the inevitable aggravation it 
would provoke, Mr Brooke on behalf 
of the Government seems determined 
not to back down, in his interview with 
The THES last week he made it clear 
that if the universities did not take 
effective action to reform (ie abolish) 
tenure the Government would have to 
consider extreme measures such as 
retrospective legislation to strip uni- 
versity teachers of the tenure they at 
present enjoy. No doubt this is tough 
talk that is deliberately designed to 
alarm. But it would probably be a 
mistake to imagine that (lie present 
Government would not dare to intro- 
duce such legislation or thnt the House 
of Commons, or Lords, would not pass 
it. If there has been no effective revolt 
against present plans to emasculate 
local democracy, there will certainly 
be no effective revolt to defend 
academic tenure. 

How can this deadlock be broken 
and such extremist action avoided? 
One rather optimistic view Is that all 
we need is some quiet and careful 


diplomacy. The universities need to 
restate in more categorical and more 
persuasive terms their conviction thnt 
tenure is not necessarily an obstacle to 
managerial efficiency and to ninrshiill 
the evidence to support that convic- 


the evidence to support tnoi convic- 
tion. Then sonic fudging formula can 
be constructed which lets the oppo- 
nents of tenure believe thl it has been 


effectively abolished while not rcully 
going much beyond the concessions 
ulready offered explicitly by the vice 
chancellors and implicitly by the AUT. 
That would probably satisfy Mr 
Brooke if he were to be left to himself.. 

The other more pessimistic view is 
that the real battle is not only about 
tenure but about the way of academic 
life of which tenure is the most conspi- 
cuous symbol. That way of life can be 
summed up positively in the word 
collegiality and pejoratively in the 
phrase the donnish dominion. The 
universities wish to conduct their 
affairs, and so their personnel practices, 
on the principles of the mutuality of 
professional respect, while the Gov- 
ernment wishes to force them to 
submit themselves to the coercive 
labour discipline which it regards ns 
indispensable to efficiency. Seen in 
this light the argument about tenure is 
not so much a detailed disagreement 
about personnel policies but a fun- 
damental dash of values. 

Which of these two views turns out 
in the end to be the more accurate 
account of the future pattern of 
academic employment is up to the 
Government, it can either continue to 
wage its holy war against tenure, so 
confirming the view that ministers seek 
to bring higher education to heel; or it 
can recognize that considerable reform 
has already been achieved and more 
promised, which would confirm the 
former and priigmntic view. The 
choice that ministers make will reflect 
powerfully and symbolically their 
underlying attitude to higher educa- 
tion: if they persist in Ihclr fun- 
damentalist attack an tenure, those 
who suspect the present Government 
of unremitting hostility will argue that 
their cose has been proved; if they 
.compromise, more people will he 
persuaded that Conservative policy is 
essentially pragmatic designed to mod- 
ernize rather than murder higher 
education's hopes. 
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Change In Britain, or to put it more 
crudely "what’s wrong with Britain”, 
or lo put it more crudely still “will no 
one rid me of these turbulent Scar- 
dlls”, is to be the dominant theme of 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council’s programme over the next 
three years. Its new chairman. Sir 
Douglas Hague, hopes that the ESRC 
can be persuaded to commit £2m to 
research around this theme. He be- 
lieves that by making this commitment 
social scientists can demonstrate their 
potential contribution to solving Bri- 
tain's economic problems. "• i 

> Npt all social! srieritifitS'wUI 'ptf&r. « 
Douglas's Initiative ; in • such : positive ’ 
terms. His plan is bound to send a 
frisson through the social science com- 
munity, especially those parts with a 
more, critical and theoretical tradition. 
When the previous council chairman, 
Mr Michael Posner ,. pushed through, 
his committee reorganization two 
yeprs ago which led tothe replacement 
of.13 separate subject, committees by, 
Sk multi disciplinary committees, there 
was already much concern about the 
assumption, behind 1 this change. This 
seemed to bp that the intellectual 
agenda qf the social sdentes should be 
defined in terms of politically visible 
“problepis*, p kind of shot-gun mar- 
riage between Popped an and utilita- 
rian thought. ; ' 

' The grumbling concern of two years 
ago Is now likely to be;tmnslatpd into: 


The Hague offensive 


ani acute fear. about the future direction 
of research in the facial science? a$ a 
result 6ft he Hague initiative! Then the 
danger seemed Iq bo that (beVefaarch 
agenda, y/ouid be redutied to a Series of 
simplistic problems: today the danger, 
is that these rimplifac probl 


collapsed into one extraordinarily 
naive problem which has been formu- 
lated with more than a nod of defer- 
ence to those political beliefs that have 
been crudely labelled "Thatcherism". 

Those sanguine and entrepeneuria! 
“operators" who have been most suc- 
cessful in attracting research grants 
will probably not be dismayed by this 
new development. They no doubt will 
argue that the theme of change in 
Britain is so broad and imprecise tbat 
with arguable honesty almost any 
project can be included under this 
, teadme. ' This may be true. But, if it is, 

' iris-, difficult to see the point of Sir 
' ppuglas’s Initiative; presumably he is 
hoping that it will lead to a reordering 
of re search priorities not just to a 
rewriting of grant applications. 

In any case, his inteipretallon may 
eventually prevail rather than the 
manipulative complacency of those 
who believe that theycan adapt to each 
twist and turn of ESRC policy without 
seriowly adapting their own research 
priorities. Of course a senior professor 
with an established reputation can 
hold his (of her) ground. But the 
message that the ESRCs "what's 
wrong with Britain’! programme Will 
send , to the crowd : of more junior 
researchers will be categorical and 
decisive. If persisted in Sir Douglas’s 
initiative could lead to a substantial 
redirection of th^,, social sciendes 'in 

•^w^m.wou.db.i.hl 

.. v !Mucfan. .lp^the vitality of social 

!bla iniwiinli!7ni» vL-SfPf* 


This is not an argument against rele- 
vance; still less an assertion that the 
soda] sciences, of all branches of 
knowledge, should be permitted to 
float serenely above the turmoil of the 
practical world. It is not an appeal to 
reinforce the ivory towers. Rather the 
argument is that Sir Douglas’s implied 
view of how social sdencc can be 
engaged in solving immediate prob- 
lems is misconceived. 

1 The first difficulty is these problems 
are not objective phenomena so much 
jas subjective interpretations of these 
'phenomena by politicians and civil 
i servants. Ana these interpretations 
;can be very volatile. There have 
been many examples of research com- 
missioned to reflect a particular policy 
, preoccupation only to find when the 
results arc in that the political tide has 
, receded and left the research high and 

dT L 

■ The second difficulty is more fun- 
! ddmentai. True sorial sdencc, like all 
; proper science, has as much to do with 
; discovering and defining the problem 
. as with providing the answer, Yet the 
i 'which' Sir Douglas'? project en- 
dorses Is of social Science in a subordi- 
i natc and service rofo offering detailed 
i answers to predefined problems. It is a 
r rdcipe for. intellectual sterility. It. is 




• , , terday. tyho could imagiito a 
•i . nhdear physicist at CERN. a biochem-- 
I °r a historian at 

'I Oxford beipg preyed to accept that 
;! • *Mr science pr Scholarship should be 
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it was a lover and his lass, wiAj 
hey, and a ho, andaheynom 
. . . East Anglia. . .Hove it. 
Nottingham. . . Iloveit not! " 
York ... 1 love it . . . Bradfojj i 
... I love it not . . . ; i 

Excuse me, minister. \ 

Just a moment, will you? Thati 
only seven petals left. Slitiiq 
. . .Iloveit. . .Keele, . .llosi 
it not . . . 

But minister, I don’t think w'n 
going to be able to dose dont 
university after all. 

What’s that? 

We're not going to be able tods 
a university. 

Don’t be absurd. There’s ficq 
to be a fall in demand. Ohje 
Between the acres of the rye, d 
a hey, and a ho, and heynonitt 
Aston ... I love it « . . Suffli 
... I love it not . . . 

But minister, it looks as thoal 
demand is actually likely to ft 
crease throughout the rest oflh 
century. 

When birds do sing, hey Jingi 
ding, ding . . . 

Minister! 

Whnt’s that? 

The demand is going to inerts* 

Nonsense. We’ve got the figinp 
from that chap at the DES-JJ 
one we had all that fuss w 
when he insisted on having* 
own calculator. 

He got it wrong, minister, 

Who says so? 

Another group of statistic 

Ignore them. 

They’re a powerful group, 

Mention left-wing bias. 
They're the Royal StadsW 
Society. 

No peace studies connexion? 

No, minister. 

North London Polytechnic? 
I'm afraid not. 

Mmmm . . . In springtnw< * 
only pretty ringtirne 
Minister, what shaUwe* 

Only one thing to do. Ad® 3 
were wrong. ; 

R€aU y ? 



Industry-tailored science ^wo-foid 
most likely to win cash lecturers 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


At the same time the council's science board is trying to 
merate its own great debate anions scientists about how 
e pattern of SERC grants can best fit the country’s needs. 
Tne board’s “strategy for core science", published 


Steve 
Taylor on 
rediscovering 
Durkheim, 15 


yesterday, marks an abrupt break with past practice. The 
board, the largest of four in the SERC. previously made 
awards in rough proportion to the number of applications 
received in each area. Now it has told the 12,000 research 
staff and students it supports that it must direct research 
more strongiy. . . , . . . 

Professor John Cadogan, chairman of the science board 
and research director ofBP, explained that the board's case 
to the council for money was becoming hard to defend 
because it could not easily identify how and why more 
should be spent on the core sciences. 

This was happening at the same time as a drastic fall in the 
percentage of lop category “alpha" grants the board could 
support and as important new areas of research were 
emerging. So the board had asked each of its eight mam 
committees to identify key research rhemes and comment 
on the balance of suport between them. 

Between them, science board committees spendMUra a 
year on research grants and postgraduate awards. The new 
aproach is exemplified by the chemistry committee, the 

k’fhe 1 committee has identified eight themes, including 
new methods of synthesis, drug chemistry, new materials. 




surface science and energy conversion and storage. Of 
these, three areas - synthesis, catalysis and chemical 
sensors - have been singled out so far for special treatment. 

All the themes identified have been picked as relevant to 
future economic development. The board’s paper says; "it 
is not the science board s job or intent to support research 
specifically for industry, but it believes it must support core 
science in such a way that industry prospers." 

The paper goes on to define four sectors of the economy 
which arc strongly science-based: biotechnology, food and 
medicine, energy, materials and information. It is clear that 
research themes selected for special promotion will have to 
fall into one or more of these areas. 

Professor Cadogan also emphasizes the importance of 
spotting fruitful areas for multidisciplinary research with 
industrial potential and the board has put in bids for work in 
such areas to the council this year. So far they include 
protein engineering, tailoring biological molecules to | 
perform specific tasks, low dimensional structures - which 
could foster the next generation of microchips - and 
chemical sensors. . . 

Professor Cadogan emphasizes that the pattern ot 
selected themes wifi change as the board refines its strategy 
and that money will still be set aside for "blue skies 
research by the best scientists in any discipline. The board 
wants scientists outside lo offer ideas for new priorities. 

•*1 hope to provoke, if not a ‘great debate', at least some 
public discussion of the board’s objective." Professor 
Cadogan writes. The implicit message of the core strategy 
papers is that if academic scientists waul more cash they 
must cooperate with the board to develop a stronger case 
for new initiatives. 


College revolt may thwart 
university pay acceptance 

hu rwiisi inkuinr miecpH n nmoramme of indu 


mli 


by David Jobbins 
Vice chancellors arc ready to mnkc a 
Grm 4.5 per cent offer to university 
academics but union negotiators are 
prepared to turn it down in expectation 

1 of b successful revolt by college lectur- 
ers against acceptance of an almost 
Identical deal. 

Plans for industrial action in both 
sectors have been drawn up by union 
leaders - to be triggered off if 4.5 per 
rent Is unacceptable to their members. 

’ The key decision will be made by the 

■ ^regional councils of the main college 

lecturers’ union, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, tomorrow. 

Even the most enthusiastic defen- 
ders of the provisional agreement - 4 
Per cent plus £330 for the 12,000 

lecturers tlnrlf nt trm rtf thp hnMC 


cussed a programme of industrial ac- 
tion including walk-outs to attend mass 
meetings ana joint action with other 
campus unions who have already 
embarked on industrial action includ- 
ing lightning strikes lending up to a 
hnlf-day stoppage on May 31. 

The Natfhe executive plans include 
selective strikes if the decision goes 
against the deal reached before Easter 
when it seemed likely the school- 
teachers would be offered and would 
accept 4.5 per cent. It remains unclear 
what the verdict will be. , 

Opposition appears strongest in tne 
three regions where executives have 
recommended against acc *Pjf n ^ “ 
Inner and Outer London and the West 
Midlands. But It was also said to be 
largely hostile in East Anglia and 
North West regions. 

But attendance at many meetings 


lecturers stuck at the top of the basic North West regions. . 

grade - expect close votes tomorrow But attendance 
and possible rejection at the special has been small and union leaders are 
national council on Tuesday. ask council delegates to think h are 


Ohyes.Tiieonlypropw^ 

do in the circumstances- ^ 
then add that asarwulltf 


men auu uwi 
disagreement over the J 
projections we w ^ g Cr0 pei! 
over ail the fibres to a Fri 
constituted J nde P , n v 
which will then sl J^ 0re ^ 
enormous care and ^ 

whlch a, wm be’kepl ■<*#* 
secret. 

And then? cC ^ 

As usual. Just ringto>, 

tell them what to do. 

setofld. , • V . '! 
What for, minister/ : 


national council on Tuesday. ask council delegates to think hard 

Details of the offer to university about the strength of support througn- 
academics will be reported to the out the membership ^as a who e before 

rammer council of the Association of rejecting the deal and emb wking on an 

Uta* Teacher, in Manchester 

^^IVn^re^chas 
informaloffer of a little over 4 per cent still to endorse the deal si y 
Plus £230 for the 8,500 lecturers at the negotiators. After P° S *P °™ n A “ J5H 
op of the lecturer scale when they two weeks ago, last wwkend it voted 

Tesumcd talks with the vice chancellors to make no tea , f|h g 

on Monday, . • although it endorsed the actions or \ne 

The AUT’s executive yesterday dis- negotiators. 



Mr John Hunting, 
Leicester 
Polytechnic senior 
lecturer, blows the 
whistle on the FA 
cup final and on 
his own refereeing 
career at Wembley 
tomorrow. 

Mr Hunting, 
who has previously 

officiated In the FA 
Charily Shield and 
ns a linesman In 
cup finals, is to 
referee the match 

between Everton 

and Watford. 

Then he 
returns to Ihc 
polytechnic's 
physical education 
and recreation 
centre, having 
reached the oge of 
48, when all 
Football League 
referees put away 
their red and 
yellow cards for 

ever. 


Brooke defends adult policy 


by Maggie Richards 

A vehement defence of Government 
policy and spending on adult education 
was made this week by Mr Peter 


Brooke, minister for higher education. 

In a speech to adult literacy dele- 
gates at a conference in London Mr 
Brooke rounded on critics and Invited 
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Lord Robbins, chairman of the com- 
mittee on higher education which I 
produced the report that be ® rs l ^ 
name, died at his home In London on 

Tyiare estaMWirf ■ tonjM- 

able repntallod a cUMfcal econom. 

^however, he wM be holremem- 
bertd »s ctatfrniaii «fl *e JJrtgg 

the great expansion of BrUlshhl^er, 
i teindef ; page 


a closer Inspection of the Govern- 
ment’s record on adult education. 

“They 'say we »xe stranglingthe 
adult education bodies we fund. They 
say we are bringing about a swvice 
which only the rich can benefit from. 
They say we are concentrating on the 
vocational to the exclusion of liberal 

Stl *S critics will not tell you that die 
I department’s total adult education 
. 1 K • i * I. - i;» A From m in 


llllricapw vs • ■ o. . 

acadeMfc years since this government 
came to power, grants to the Workers 

Educatfcnal Afaxwtiori, for example . ; 
doublediyjhereas the retail price ifidex 

for thatiperitfd' fOsC byr less, than .50 
l .penwnt. Tf this fi straogtilatiori the 


word must be taking on a whole new 
meaning. 

. “For the futurewe are reini ng back a 
little on grants to the association and 
extramural departments- but in a way 
which should protect the level of 
activity, provided organizers adopt a 
creative and constructive approach to 
the. challenge," 

“I cannot believe that the average 
family could not afford significantly 
more if they can be convinced thnt 
theUe’classes are worth spending their 
money on. You know adult education 
is good value for money. I know it. 
Those already attending know it. 
Organizers have to convince inahy 
more people -of the facti" 

Mi- Brooke denied the charge that 
the Government was favouring voca- 
tional educatidn at the expense.of the 
non vocational element; Professional 
: updating bad . certainly' been encour- 
i aged and would be further eZpapdeo to ■ 
mefct thc needs of tht efconomy, 1 and 
the individual; It would (also r be, of 
incidental benefit tdj tlie educatiopal 

:* providers- ' i ’ . ' : 


lecturers 

by Ngaio Crequer 

, As protests mounted this week against 
the Government's plans to legislate on 
tenure, there were two new threats to 
lecturers' employment. 

1 At St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
i Medical College, two lecturers have 
been given notice of intent to make 
them redundant. And the Royal 
Holloway and Bedford Colleges, in 
London, have been told by the Privy 
Council that their draft merger Bill is 
unacceptable without a redundancy 
clause. 

Burt’s staff, whose tase has been 
taken up by the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, involves two mem- 
bers of pre -clinical staff with about 20 
years' service each. According to th'e 
Association University Teachers the 
reason for the action is a college 
attempt to kep within pre-clinical 
quotas. The union says these are 
guidelines only. 

The Uedford/Holloway Bill goes to 
I college councils at the end of this 
month and then to London University 
senate in the summer. But the colleges 
seem determined to maintain current 
tenure clauses. 

Meanwhile Mr Robert Rhodes 
_ James, Conservative MP for Cam- 
bridge, and the party's Unison officer 
for ntghcr education, said he would be 
trying to make the Government think 
again on its plans to legislate on 
tenure. ' . 

“I am still hoping this can be 
avoided. I agree with Sir Keith Joseph 
that tenure should not be given too 
early or too easily but 1 support the 
principle of tenure. 1 am disappointed 
the universities failed to pick up the 
f hint they were given 18 months ear- 
l Her,” he snid. 

I Vice chancellors discussed the letter 
last week and will give their prelimin- 
ary views to Sir Keith next week. Mr 
Brian Tnylor, secretary general of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, said the letter acknow- 
ledged the legal and procedural diffi- 
culties, and that changes should not 
threaten academic freedom. The letter 
was "an alternative and challenging 
1 way forward and the committee will be 

giving it urgent attention." 

Mr Giles Rudice, the Labour Party 
1 education spokesman said it was clear 
the Goveriimcnt’s real intention was to 
pave tlie way for redundancies and 
contraction in the higher education 

Sy The AUT has instructed Parliamen- 
tary agents and Legal advisers to find 
— out how commissioners have .been 
used In the past, apd what powers they 
have. They have sought undertakings 
that the Labour Party will reverse any 


legislation, and they are arranging an 
urgent meting with the CVCP. 

Dr William Stephenson, president 
of the AUT, told Its Manchester 
council that the decision to send com- 
missioners into every university was 
bizane and grotesque. . 

“Universities are even higher on the 
bit list than Liverpool City Council. It 
shows very clearly where the Govern- 
ment's priorities lie, that is, with the 
ideological prejudices of ’she who 
must be obeyed* rather than with any 
real concern for genuine educational 
issues." „ 

He said the only reason tor the , 
proposals. was a decision to mount a 
direct assault on the autonomy of 
universities and on academic freedom 
itself. . • , , 

Sir Keith had intervened In the 
affaire of the Social Science Research 
Council, and would do so in the UOC. 
He had ordered inquiries into sorial 
science courses at the Open University 
and the Polytechnic, of North Loudon 
and taken an obsessively detailed in- 
terest in histojy and. peace'.smdies. ; 

\ Tenorfe plan, fjage 4 
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Broadening the sixth form curriculum 


fiber yo l* r wc,cume comment 
[i Msiy 4) on the new AS level 
proposals you say "there is almost 
unparalleled agreement that sixth 
jrtnn courses should be broader” and 
those m HE should do all in their 
pinver to facilitate a change that has 
been long overdue”. 

■ J? f^ct, in the power of any 
individual university or polyieehnic to 
broaden the sixth form curriculum? 
Cambridge University thought 
when it commentated 


ramPBmiMEBaHWlO Wa^ j -.r.HE.EMCATlO.g.OTUMMT 

Right-wing urges 
free market plan 


on an 


not 
earlier 


'osa!. In 1979, replying to the “N 
? n ? , ,P lan - the Cambridge Reporter 
had this to say; 

“Cambridge has from rime to time 
tried to ensure some brendth of stud 


to impose entrance requirements de- 
signed to encourage breadth of study 
in the sixth form . . . They would 
there tore have to be imposed by the 
Department of Education arid Sci- 
ence”. 

The key phrase is ■ because tlicv 
tended to discourage applicants". The 
northern universities dropped their 
Use of English paper after only two 
years m 1964 for exactly the same 
reason. 

Christopher Ball has recently 
accepted the logic of this and called for 
a central definition of matriculation" 
(to he framed by the Secretary of 
Slate] "as the only wny to secure a 


English 


for example hy .he u£ 5 

U ij ’ -ai1 - v optional broadening 
would almost certainly fail. We favour 
a universal change in the sixth-form 
curriculum’. 

There would be nothing revolution- 
ary about adopting such a central 
definition of matriculation require- 


ghsh paper and the language paper 
m the old scholarship examination. 
The university gave up such attempts 
because they tended to discourage 
applicants tram applying to Cam- 
bridge. The University concludes that 
no university in isolation could afford 


Journalism Women's study 


Sir. - My friend. Dr Fred Hunter of i he 
London College of Printing's depart- 
ment of journalism, could not be more 
wrong in his assertion that “none of the 
two umversity-bnscd journalism de- 
partments support any full-time re- 
in journalism." ( Letters. 
THES, May 4). 


at 


1 cannot, of course, speak for Pro- 
wr John Dodge and his colleagues 
City University’s department of 
journalism, but here at the Centre for 
Journalism Studies, University Col- 
lege,. Cardiff, we take our research 
function very seriously. And perhaps 
this is why the Ministry of Defence 
chose to award the centre with 


Sir. - How good to see again an article 
about women's studies m The THES 
(May 4). Enid Hutchinson is right to 
draw attention to the importance of 
adult education in women’s studies 
courses. Developments in universities 
have contributed to this development 
oy research and publications, confer- 
ences, teaching, and action in 
academic professional bodies. 

The earliest university courses in 
this subject date from 1971, but it was 
not until 1977 that the first degree that 
enabled students to concentrate their 
work in women’s studies was estab- 
lished; this Is the MA in rights in 


flimnnn wuu a ... ui nuiu III 

£100,000 contract to study the rela- education at the University of London 
l ^ een government and the In *htute of Education. Although there 


military on one hand, and the news 
media during the Falklands crisis, a 
project that will be concluded late this 
vear and succeeded by others. For Dr 
Hunter s information, our full-time 
research staff here at Cardiff is equal in 
number to our teaching staff. 4 
As far as the research literally 

well as Ido (hat this has little todo with 
the kind of highly practical courses in 
broadcast journalism that he and I 
teach, or, for that matter, with the 
industry Itself. Very few broadcast 

i‘!f W .l! d,t r r l or i° urna| kls I know are 
!" «* ^ Ue tl, ,est w "y interested in 
sociological studies of their profes- 

?r 0 ri ( . re - gai 3 ,ess of lhc va,u e that 

raufe 5 S° mySClf ’ Dr Hunter and 

countlea others may attach to it. 


All of this is ret 

still nascent and sti U1 

255.?? Journalism education in this 


representative or the 
still slightly muddled 


«nintry. Indeed, until we and the 

CSfta**?* * hether *» is “train- 
■ atCa 0 rrtifF d »“ i° , l ~°r. as we believe 
at CardlfF a judicious mixture of both 

“Sj c ?u fuSl ? u w Hl remain. And I 
5* . rccenl Council for 
National Academic Awards approval 
of the London College of Pnntina's 
diploma course is a re- 


JroHtS^r Cral •**** in women’s 
studies, for example at Kent. Brad- 

!S rd, . Y . nnd S,, ssex. and a number 

of diplomas, for example ui the 
Polytechnic of Central London and the 
University of London Institute of 

? hc . DI P ,nmn in human 
ngfos and education), there is still, so 

degree 1 k,,0W ’* no undergraduate 

These recent developments are 
founded on the work done by many 
women in the 1970s. Th e 1974 Abcr- 

Posner anew 

fu’Zl J. 011 ®! 1 * yaur today for 
the first lime In some months - when I 

escaped from the research esfabllsh- 

2SS .? ye . ar ’ 1 th . OU8hl 11 ri 8 ht 10 

avoid the temptation your pages 
always offer for argument and In- 
volvement. 

To my amusement I found mv 
T. nt, °?f? *“ an editorial 

“> w ^ ch could have 
been published, with only minor 


merits. Wc had such :i definition until 
recently and it worked well. Memories 
are short. 

The Lentlies Committee was one or 
two powerful commissions set up in 
1916 to define the sixth form ciirriciil.i, 
in modern studies and sciences respec- 
tively. “that central government would 
he prepared to grant aid”. 

The definition of the matriculation 
that evolved after these committees 
reported to the Prime Minister in 1918 
was based on a “group” pattern, 
ensuring reasonable breadth, and 
making widespread use of the "subsidi- 
ary ' paper which counted half of a 
principal” paper for matriculation. (It 
“ interesting that over twice as many 
sixth formers took subsidiary French 
as took the main papers in 1949, the 
year in which the subsidiary was axed 
without explanation. 

Before 1949 it was extremely rare 
for any sixth former to concentrate on 
only three subjects. Yet there were no 
suggestions that for a scientist to keen 
^P^renoh^after O level, inste ad of 

deen conference of the British Sociolo- 
gical Association was crucial in early 
establishing a corpus of scholarly work 
m women’s studies and thus legitimiz- 
ing the subject. At that conference, the 
BSA also tackled the status of women 
m P r °fe ss i°n of sociology and 
established the committees that have 
proved so valuable in raising the 
consciousness of the profession, in 
providing support and help to women 
academics and students, and in offer- 
ing a model that has been useful to 
women m other academic disciplines, 
for example in psychology and in 
political science. 

The London seminars helped to 
disseminate information about 
women’s studies and put those who 
were interested in touch with each 
?£er. Six seminars were held between 
1973 and 1975. The first seminar was 
held n month after the National 
Womens Liberation Conference on 
women s studies nt Essex University in 
November 1973. About MO women 
attended from nil branches of educa- 
tion: academics, students, teachers 
tram primary and secondary educa- 
tion, lecturers nnd tutors from forthcr 
and adult education. Participants di- 
vided into groups to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting women teachers in 
sexist and male-dominated schools as 


wasting five years hard work, would 
mean adding a further venr on to the 
degree studies! Might’ I suggest a 
possible way forward thill would learn 
from the past hut not he inflexible* 
each uniyersiiy/poly technic (or depart- 
ment) might remain free to determine 
conditions for entry to its courses but 
applicants for grant aid from local 
nuthnriiius/Dcpuriiiicni of Education 
and Science for degree studies would 
have to satisfy the kind of national 
matriculation requirements that 
Christopher Ball and Cambridge Uni- 
versity have advocated. This would 
leave each institution with the flexibil- 
ity to meet exceptional cases (eg with 
scholarships) while ensuring a nrouder 
based education for most candidates 
and especially for those most at risk 
namely those many sixth formers 
whose course is dictated by entrance 
requirements but who never reach 
university. 

ERIC HAWKINS 
Professor Emeritus. 

York University. 

well as topics such as scx-rolc stereo- 
typing, feminist politics nnd women in 
education, psychology and women's 
studies, the attitudes of women clerical 
workers to their jobs (they wanted 
promotion) and the role of sex discri- 
mination legislation. Other activities 
included the following. A small survey 

wnc nni InrlaU/in .-.r ..... i - * 


m. 


Teacher 
review 

mV 

Advisory Body rcv fe» V& 
engaged in teacher educi ] 

... Th . c National Assocuikn 
Icuclicrs m Fimhe7? K 
Education has consilient], 
the present exercise since lit. 

Nab at the end of tfonLl 
cxcrcse in Sepiember/OoA,' 

i 

The time scale for the (J 
ludicrous. The initial 
barely commenced by 1mm , 
colleges have been idectall, 

tailed scrutiny, and final reaxa. 

lions will be reached by thebe* 
July nnd the committee in Sent- 
what confidence can any of£ 
leges, and importantly their sj , 
students, have in this kindd’i s 
ning-on-the-run"? Even the C& ; 
for National Academic Awi 4 
initially inspired to refuse wm 
with the exercise on the grouuhi [ 
lime scale imposed upon then. 


Poly directors decide to go it alone 


hv John O'Leary 

K education should become en- 
ffLSf-financine. with students tak- 
EL loans both to support them- 
es and to pay full-cost fees .says j« 
“Lt published this week by the 
S-wing Adam Smith Institute. 
H^BuMhe institute's Omega report .on 
education policy acknowledges hat 
ncithe loans nor the withdrawal of 
Subsidies would command public 
St for the moment. It proposes 
instead a gradualist approach while 

“this would involve the introduction 
of student fee certificates (equivalent 
t vouchers) to make highereducation 
institutions subiect to direct market 
forces. Fees might be pitched at rough- 
ly their present levels at first and raised 
bv stages over a period of years, 
tarifficates would be allocated by 


Certificates 
the Department 
Science until 


of Education and 
the time was rights to 


niflce the burden on the student. The 
Involvement of local authorities in the 
system would be ended. 

This approach, nceordmg to the 
report, would produce almost imper- 
ceptible change initially, but consumer 
pressure would build up as time went 
on. Some institutions would flourish as 
they made better use of their assets and 
. attracted both students and outside 


was undertaken of women in part-time 
and/or temporary work in education 
and showed how they were exploited 


An index of research in progress hy or 
about women or from a feminist point 
of view was set up - the mother or the 
index at the Feminist Library mid 
Centre (formerly 
WRRC), Hungcrford House, Victoria 

fct“0MTckV ndOn WC2N ftPA ' 

Women's Studies hi the UK by 
Oonagh Hartnett, Murglieritu Rendd 
und Zoe Fuirbuirux (The London 
Seminars, 1975) listed women's studies 
eoiirses find conferences, included u 
luhliiigraphical source-list ami an in- 
Irodueiioii discussing aspects of 
women's .siitdics. 

An especially encouraging current 
development is the growth of women's 
studies in schools. 


investment. 

■■On the other hand, some may fail 
to attract sufficient students and suffi- 
cient funding to stay afloat,’’ says the 
report. “But the closure of such an 


Wliat makes the time rakl; 
more absurd is the weU-knoiif 
I hnt the next major review oft*? 
education provision will cone 
this nutumn. In January l%! 

Advisory Committee for the fc; 
and Education of Teactai 
announce its rccommendaima 
global figures for teacher umh 
training places nnd then the na! 
presumably be considering in r • 

1985 rhe allocation of places io( 1^31*111112 
vidual institutions - including^. ■ ,T O 

all lliosc now on the list form?'” .1* _ ___ T T 
That review, wc trust, will tausf/ If 0111 U VJT 


institution would at least be a reflec- 
tion of student demand and manage- 
ment strength or weakness, rather 
than a sign of bureaucratic decision." 

Reform is needed, according to the 
report, because higher education was 
overexpanded after the Robbins re- 
port of 1963 and has ceased to be 
subject to market pressures. Universi- 
ties are aiming to please the University 
Orants Committee, rather than serv- 
ing national needs or the desires of the 
student population. 

The introduction of fee certificates, 
it is claimed, would herald a new era of 
reduced bureaucracy, greater choice 
and improved academic standards. 
The demise of the UGC is said to be 
implicit in the proposals and the gap 
left in the representation of university 
interests at national level could be 
bridged by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals. 

Both student loans and voluntary 
student union membership arc sup- 
ported by the institute. Its preferred 
loans scheme would involve the Gov- 
ernment in providing 75 per cent of the 
backing necessary for loans, the banks 
taking the risk on the remainder. 
Savings of £650m per year are esti- 
mateaT 

At the same time, students would be 
encouraged to take part-time jobs. 
Many could be given manual or clerical 
work in their own institutions. 
Omega Education Report , £5.80 from 
the Adam Smith Institute, Box 316, 
London SW1P 3DJ. 


by Karen Gold 

Polytechnic directors and local education authorities, arc l»» 

E art company over the funding of the Committee of 
lircctors of Polytechnics secretariat. 

The Council of Local Education Authorities had 
threatened to stop paying for the secretarial from this 
summer unless the CDF widened its membership to include 
heads of colleges of higher education. The ultimatum 
followed a war of attrition between the two bodies over 
widening the membership, polytechnic autonomy and local 
authority controls. . 

Now ' the CDP, after checking that its member 
polytechnics arc prepared to find the £65, (ILK) necessary, has 
written to the council saying it will not request CLEA 
funding it from July. ... , 

Reaction from CLEA to the CDP decision was mixed, 
with local authority members who also sit on polytechnic 


van 


Collaboration 



changes, at any 'time In the* last few Michael Posner: shotgun shogun 
years. I have acnulrpri finmfl nkd. Vni. bl.Ll 


»phh»l detachment, buThnTp'ro 
voked to make one more effort to 
persuade you that yon should have a 
more balanced view, and that you 

Hppkin»„ .sss systf,™ “ 'SSS ?™ - " susge3 “ ons 

'.;j'.M!^'(iHGERSMA' "i '.cop! 

I Broadcast Lecturer ■ 

Uriivefsity College, Cardiff. 


foIfoS n ihp f i he ra l l,e S e ’ s dedsfon to 

•a£L2* *M le . sct «?y sir T 0m 


years. I have acquired some philo- You are right In thinking that the 

reforms (hat took place under my 
chairmanship are consistent with the 
sort of programme I understand Sir 


MARGE IE RITA RENDHL, 
University of London Institute 
Education. 

Philosophical 
ends 

Sir, - A lively interest in both the 
° f Philosophy in education 
and in A level philosophy in particular, 

a . «l cx P resscd in y«ur pages, (eg 

HE" W S a B. «3 

i" Ro r berts THEl March 9 respcc- 
SSi 9 l 2“. !h » rcadcrs may he 

w ™ 


inclndhgq. 
list for Kn? ' 

t f will be ceT _ 

?■'.!■ Tbe University Grants Committee lias 

Lyrlmnly within a more notes on the 

growing collaboration between univer- . 
sides and industry. 

The committee warns in its annual 
survey that the universities cannot 
provide a research service for industry 
on the cheap. Although they have 
given encouragement to the collabora- 
tion in the past , and accept the need for 
ped for technolqglcn! 
evclopmcnt, ana the 


time scale. 1 

When lhc NAB formally assn . 
responsibility for teacher ediss k 
nn«l the voluntary sector it mist r 
with the intention of planning 
education in conjunction with ® 



higher education providon. in uulllluncpa5I , 8I1 

exercise the _ NAB 5 • graduates equipped for technological 
A (Mil were out of step, iraf ■ an( j industrial envelopment, nnd the 
he tiding t hei r efforts to ibnngjW Importance of industrially-oriented rc- 

jycles into harmony [h e WA B ^ searc } lt tw0 points must be made. 


chooses to insert nn mldiUonBltoiCj. 
of the “vinhiliiy of institutkms . 

The last thina teacher edundf 
colleges have lacked in recent 
scrutiny. This present 
conceived and ill-timed. The . 

NAB can do is bury it before 
discredit on a body supposedr " 
milled to proper planning pn» ■ 
We hope the NAB committee^* 
realize its error and agree to 
review until next year's 
planning teacher education. 

Yours, 

CECIL ROBINSON 
President National AssodaN* 
Teachers in Further and 
Education. 


... — , , tba( “problem 
nO? F?J”^0faresearch 
— r. None believe that (be agenda 
u ™ 

' the centre, by com- 

m^di But ■ modicum of focusing of 

a Jt»5 br,n ^ fetter other- 
aJS* disconnected efforts and adv- 
taking stock of what Is 
knpwh and s(UI (o be fouh'd out- this 
is «munoh fo all research councils In 
IT10st ' “ thelr 

«qjjyal«»^ ln fordfgn countries.; 

that my successor as 
chSirmaik of the Economip and Soda) 
RGSWrch Council Is 'proposing to - 
spend a -ttwdl proportion :of his 
research fluids on one- particular set' 
Is good oe^ not bS”! 

of Straw's sirictures? Devoflon to Interest tfinTS folw d 

theory can disguise a reluctance to 

other wdrfc, in the short-termf 
wfll supplement other Work 


Image failure 

Sir. - Whatever prompted Catheiitie 
Bclsey to select the comer shop « her 
• r * C °-,^^ ti T vc common sense 

\ { * respected and 

HfffH* P ,ace !*> the local community 
that it knows how to serve makes it 
eminently preferable to the. clinical, 
expertise or the mass-market profit- 
onented chain store. The introduction 
of the image fails signally to clinch the 
argument on behalf of the experts’ 

, ierost poststnicturalist theorizing. 
Perhaps the weakness of the image 


£■£■ I* "7 Panning. A mobile, f+m and also 0 ™^ \ 

active council, able to make choices f h , d l P el " ods of leaching philosophy at 
at the margin for thedlsposltfon of its WHr "cr (Warwick 

funds, was exactly what we set out to HfSKSM Inlr< )duce a current 
°Pf M)S,a 8 thisUne/foot teA the R «y*l Institute of 
Mid branch, you are not speaking for ’ to P^nte philosophical 

: J^ortty or resea rchefs^youngor SSSfi? «J Bf fonn and further 

(ddt and you are serving the interests rammi of -I b Y means of a prog- 
of none of them. “ “ SWlttS*?: An t Jack 

® ~K5st£5i strissSSSS m 



come lo grips with practice. , 
-.Yours faithfully, ; ■ 

Dr. A. G. NEWELL , 

Sublibrarian, . • . . , 

■ 'Wniyepp'ty^^ Lfverpoa'l 


yearsdefendiag^ ,re»areh S Sroi?ih 

j found it easiest fo 


mtemtlhg *fth Ihelr.mouty gfet fogs 


Standards row 

Sir, - Your item 
breaks over standards (Tn&**n 
27) is misleading, in two rej»\ 
First, the report by Robed ^ 
and myself does not arp» ^ 
increasing educational 
for the disadvantaged; R®J* 
argue that many first y c . ar r! im 
insufficiently prepared 
education, and that to 
menls at the new ' 1 

addressing the problem ot * 
will lead to a dev^ua^n 
qualifications awarded by 

solutions. artnred*^ 

• Second, there is w 1 
‘‘conservative" opposiW^ ‘ 
strafian government * P‘“r ^ t 
port stands alone in 
Educational policy mAW ® 

lla reritairts firmly in die 

fashioned progressives. 


■ *noW»? lar fliftftb. 


Ltmdotijt 


-/-JSSaarshe^. 


eby 
. be -as 

tteu op one 


Yoiirs faithfully, 
MICHAEL JAMES 
Senior leciurer, 


“First, a balance must be main- 
tained so that the development of 
industrially-oriented research is not at 
the expense of the more basic kind of 
Investigation which is a proper pro- 
vince of the universities. 

“Second, adequate funding, 
whether by Government or industry, is 
necessary both for specific research 
projects and for the research infras- 
tructure of universities." 

The UGC is also still concerned 
about resources available for the 
maintenance of buildings. They say 
that about £475m over the next five 
years would be necessary to ensure the 
continuing effective maintenance. 

the two years 1981/82 and 
l9 . 82 P the UGC has paid out £66m to 
reimburse compensation claims by 
academic and related staff. The cost of 
claims for non-academic staff in 1982/ 
83was£19m. 

university Grants Committee Annual 
Survey academic year 1 982183 Cmnd. 

HMSO^ ^' 5tJ nCt ‘ Ava ® ab * e from 


Thatcher 
intervenes 
over cuts 

The personal intervention of the Prime 
Minister has enabled the British Coun- 
cil to win a lengthy rearguard action 
against new cuts which would have 
threatened overseas representations 
and some higher education projects. 

Appeals have been in progress since 
February, when the Government s 
expenditure White Paper set a budget 
for the council which made no allo- 
wance for inflation overseas, which is 
running on overage well ahead of that 
in Britain. It also left, the council to 
absorb a hefty rent increase on its 
London headquarters, which added 
£1. 4m to its costs. . , 

Subsequent calculations showed 
that overseas inflation had cost the 
council £2.6m in 1983/84. The Foreign 
Office appealed on the council s be- 

| Most teachers now believe that the 
previous years and that indications had | speciaUntrancejx^m fPenJoCarn- 
been given that the budget wcmld be 
protected from further cuts this year. 

P Mrs Thatcher was called in when the 
two departments could not agree ana 
she dedded this month that the whole 


NF student gets final offer 


National Front organizer and student 
Patrick Harrington was this week 
told to accept a final offer or separate 
tuition after talks between North 
London polytechnic and the Inner 
London Education Authority. 

After seeking counsel’s advice, the 
ILEA believes Mr Harrington can be 
ordered to accept a timetable which 
offers equal provision to other stu- 
dents on his course. Provided the 
PNL students’ union agreed the 

E ackage, it was to be put to Mr 
larrington before he was due to 
attend lectures yesterday. If he then 


Abolish Cambridge entrance 
exam, say head teachers 


£4m should be paid. The decision sets 
precedents which could have much 
greater repercussions on Government 
expenditure, both in terms ofappeals 
after the release of spending plans and 
for other larger departments bearing 


still 
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overseas costs. 

The Foreign Office itself is 
waiting for a verdict on its own ease 
and the Ministry of Defence could 
multiply the cost many times if it was 

C °If P the a oriBlnal budget had been 

cent after four years planned re Ac- 
tios Some overseas offices would have 

been at risk and further cuts ; would 
have fallen on programmes in Britain. 

ssSumA « g MM 

guarantees that they will not be faced 
with the same position next year. 


bridge undergraduate applicants 
should be completely abolished. 

This has emerged from a question- 
naire sent to all head leadien iby a 
special working party of Cambridge 
colleges investigating possible reforms 
to the university admissions structure. 
A total of 4,530 forms were sent and 
2,139 replies received. 

The results show that 59 per cent of 
head teachers favoured the abolition 
of the examination so that all admis- 
sions would be based on public ex- 
aminations (usually A and S fovels), 
interviews and school reports, with 31 
per cent against, and 10 per cent 

abstaining- , . . . 

The strongest view, as would be 
expected, was expressed by state 
school heads, with 70 per cent favour- 
ing abolition. State schools often com- 
plain of the difficulties of providing the 
extra coaching needed by students for 
Oxbridge entrance. Only 34 percent of 
independent .school heads backed 

^'majority of heads also wished to 


cover nine bodies expressing concern that funds would be 
taken out of polytechnic budgets. Some pnlywch'iics 
dragged their feel in agreeing to contribute the £2,5M> a 
year each required, but all eventually agreed. , 

•South Bank Polytechnic has reluctantly agreed to join the 
polytechnics, central admissions scheme. The polytechnic s 
finance and general purposes committee expressed strong 
concern “about the potential divisiveness of the scheme in 
separating recruitment of students to degree courses front 
recruitment to other courses" according to a letter sent by 
the polytechnic’s director Dr John Beishon to CDP 
chairman Dr Harry Law. 

Dr Beishon said there was very strong feeling in the 
polytechnic that the sjhcme would lead to polytechnics 
being identified only with universities. The polytechnic 
would take positive steps to ensure it still recruited 
non-traditional entrans, including possibly competitive 
advertising against other polytechnics. 

Scottish 
colleges 
get new blood 

By Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Scottish Education Department is 
launching a £500,000 “new blood’ 
scheme tor Scotland’s seven colleges ui 
education. 

But the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland has 
said it is dismayed and angered to 
discover that the SED wants to see the 
short lists for the posts. 

The scheme was initiated by the 
college principals who have repeatedly 
argued that tne colleges are suffering 
from imbalances in age and subject 
specialisms and have called for an end 
to the virtual ban on new recruitment. 

The SED has agreed to fund 24 
academic and eight non-academic 
posts on the lines of the university new 
blood appointments, with seven posts 
earmarked for primary education, 
seven for computer education and five 
for special education needs. 

But Mr George Livingstone, the 
chairman of the ALCES, nas wntten 
to Mr Allan Stewart, Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education, 
condemning theSED's requirement to 
see the shortlists, including applicants 
a gos, qualifications and experience. 

“We are outrightly hostile to moves 
which effectively demean the status, 
i the rights and the obligations of the 
colleges as Institutions and the gov- 
ernors ns responsible employers of 
lecturing staff, Mr Livingstone wrote. 

“We must express our strong 
opposition to such moves which signify 
the increasing lodging of authority and 
control within an increasingly central- 
ized bureaucracy.” 

An SED official said there was no 
cause for suspicion about the depart- 
ment's motives. The SED had to know 
how much the new staff were going lo 
cost, and therefore needed informa- 
tion on applicants' ages for salary 
scales. 

“We have no intention of interfering 
in the colleges’ choice, but we feel it s 
important from our planning point of 
i view to know what kind of people are 
being seen and whether they meet our 
‘criteria.” , , , 

The ALCES has also warned that it 


attended he would face disciplinary 
action. 

The polytechnic authorities have 
identified three of the students photo- 
graphed on the picket lines as 
ordered by the courts. Teaching staff 
reluctantly complied with a request 
from the polytechnic lo examine the 
pictures but failed to identify anyone. 

The talks were aimed at resolving 
the confrontation which began when 
students protested at Mr Harring- 
ton's presence on cauipus. They were ■ 
accompanied by violent scenes as a 
camera was snatched (above) from a 
National Front News photographer. 


change the timing of the exam if they 
were to be retained. Just over hair 
voted for a sixth term examination, 
with 38 per cent against all 11 per cent 
neutral. At present the exam can be 
taken in the fourth or seventh term of 
the sixth form. 

This conflicts strongly with the deci- 
sion by Oxford colleges to |>lump for a 
fourth-term entrance examination, or 
entry based on A levels, interviews and 
reports. . 

Cambridge college tutors are meet- 
ing to discuss the survey results and to 
study a second report which 'advocates 
a new exam modelled on the present 5 
(Scholarship) level examinations, 
taken with A levels in the sixth term , as 
a further test for applicants in place of 
the entrance exams. 

Mr John Hopkins, senior tutor at 
Downing College, and secretary of the 
tutorial representatives committee, 
said colleges would now have to decide 
If Cambridge S levels examined public- 
ly, but with papers available for study 
by colleges, would be a preferable 
entrance system for Cambridge In 
future. 


opposes both short-term appointments 
and secondment to new blood posts. 
Bui it Is understood that some colleges 
are already seeking talks with local 
authority directors of education an the 
possibili ty of seconding teachers. 

Student inquiry 

A full inquiry is to be held into alleged 
disruption at the National Organiza- 
tion nt Labour Students conference in 
Hull last month. . . 

The parent party’s organizations 
committee dedded on Monday to hold 
: an Inquiry into the chaos that ensued 
when Militant Tendency supporters 
< dashed with the mainstream Left lead- 
ership. The conference was aban- 
doned. 


Colleges on NAB ‘hit-list’ prepare their defence 

LUHCgC _ _ . criticized N aB for The Association, of Colleges- of suq 


Twelve colleges of higher 
are preparing to d d en B their wabib^ 
fnllowina letters from the National 
Advisory Body. Their ftiture is being 
called into question because of their 




i. swaas** 

^ I Westhlll. did not. expect to-receive a 


letter and have criticized NAB 
using outdated information in its 

assessment. ; ’ : ...... 

NAB’s letter to these two: colleges 
said they should pursue closer links; 
something, accordim to Mr Simon 
Quintan, principal or Newman, they 
are already doing with 1 a. Scheme for. 
association to be presented td the 
Department of Education and Science 
on the same day as rifspdrfsits’ito the 
NAB letter are due. . / . * 


Further and Higher Education criti- 
cized the ‘hit list* on two counts: it 
would diminish access and in-service 
support for teachers particularly in 
areas where there was only one higher 
education provider, and that if was a 
piecemeal apbrOdch to i' planning ■ 
teacher education, in which the ques- 


su rprised that suggestions about the 
future of individual colleges had been 


made before the New Voluntary Sec- 
tor Consultative Council, had been set 
up and was able to comment upon 

them. • ... , . . , 

Dr Kenneth Wilson, principal of 
Westminster College which was also 
on the list, said the NAB should not 
iTon’of quality were totally mibsing. • rule out * place for 

V* Ap Association ot : vSuMary.<fol- stfmply FPX'fed tea^cre^at on 

leges official soWNbab AVQ.was ’ ' l “ • L^d^.-wk page 
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DON'S 

DIARY 



SUNDAY 

Sunday, as usual, provides a good 
start to the week. We have on ample, 
traditional lunch and a family outing 
sandwiched between morning and 
evening church services. The Iasi has 
a fairly small congregation, but the 
intimate atmosphere suits me well. 


MONDAY 

My pigeon-hole is stacked to over- 


WEDNESDAY 

My normal working day starts early 
at 8 am, but someone from biology 
frequently arrives just before me and 
shares “my" parking bay; perhaps 
the oni mills need their break Iasi. My 

i hcad of department's influence after 
his recent six years as pro-vice chan- 
cellor gets a quick signature for n 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council application form, but his 
rust incss (any my own) concerning 
) the detailed regulations leads to 
overlooking the small print which 
says that the nominated candidate is 
ineligible For the award because he is 
only in part-time employment. 
Morale is partially restored by a quiet 
lime in the library catching up on 
current journals, although other peo- 
ple’s results in print seem so much 
more important or relevant than 
mine. 

The day ends with further en- 
couragement. An evening meeting 
for a group working with a Sunday 
class of mentally handicapped adults 
underlines again for me that in any 
kind of leaching the teacher stands to 
gam as much as the {carrier, and that 
is on top of the satisfaction that 
comes from widening the interest and 
knowledge of another person. 



>.i 
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1- ) H| 

’ PBSftTd UlJBM • bv Ngaio Crequer 

said this week they, would 
• Bll vffi 1 artion against universities for 
i ■11^ filches of tne Copyright Act if 

V*. n< i s »m^-breacn» between them 

Sffltee of vice Chance I- 
l ■ -J MmMi- ES and Principals break down. 

-/ | was only the existence of the 

v JxL *& J-AtiSions that made the Publishers 

JSlaaWwJMiraaPi' e.. sagms: 

unauthorised photocopying. 
l Manchester has undertaken to 

endeavours” to prevent 

unathorized copying. 

' 9 I 91 They have agreed to make^ con- 

~ Mends .n ».,h ,he Hfc at ,h, 

Scurry^ foiTenure nrecedpnl 


publishers may 
act on copyright 




■m 


Agreement seemed to have been 
reached last year when the Copyright 
Licensing Agency, which represents 
the Publishers' Association and 
authors proposed an initial limited 
licensing scheme for 1984/85, which 
could be extended. 


Scurry for tenure precedent. 


I )»u mm proviacs mucii satisfaction TUI1DC1 
th rough its va riety is tha t frequen I ly 1 n wlCS 1 
many different activities require The dav is e n 
simultaneous attention. The largest JwSS&ibfi 
proportion of the mail concerns pap- S P n 2 
ers submitted to the specialist rc- bulk if tt.e 
search journai of which I am associ- *ateri2fnf?h 
ate cdnor. There are new paper, t ™' r e lnl ( S r e £ 
be assessed briefly and sent in * rae Itnere 
selected referees, referees' reports to 
be forwarded to authors /with eriim- cuncr 1 ' vrotc . 
rial deletions or re-phrasing, though 1 ,7n T j° f ( ' rcr T 1 

sometimes doubt whether this 8 is SSl school W 
necessary or even wise), and revised 22-® - ? 

manuscripts to be compared with the and Votemiaf 

flEaBra: lfcBlw,lo, * | M 

wide diversity of penoili y ^me “ 'Sf 3 ' ccc " 
seem to take adv-fra, Sae.io^f 

their woTk as a personal insult !!!il ons ° f 
whereas others go out of their wav to 3 re S!* 1° 

wssfcsdsSS sss* 
KswfcriFS EFF- 

postal system - four months for a [Schf™ J r ? m 
supposedly airmail letter to reach eachin 8 is. for 
Argentina. 

h f ad department informs 

houra notice . that a iTDTrh a 

candidate for a research studentship. FRIDAY 

IS COmina for intnrvlf>uf ahor 


THURSDAY 

The day is spent working at home, 
very profitably. Finishing touches are 
made to a research paper. I do the 
bulk of the second draft of my 
materinl for the continuing education 
course (there were comparatively 
few comments on the first draft, so 
either I wrote it well or the readers 
were not very interested), nnd I draw 
up a draft programme for a residen- 
tial school to be held in two years’ 
time - juggling lecture limes, topics 
and potential speakers into an 
acceptable pattern. 

I can be creative at home, despite 
the background noise of children (It 
is local election day, so there is 
another school holiday), whereas the 
distractions of office and laboratory 
are less easy to resist. One of the few 
drawbacks of working at the Open 
University is that undergraduates are 
not on campus to be taught fuce-to- 
face; however, the compensating 
. fr ? m fixed times fo? 
teaching Is, for me, a great nsset. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The new threat to tenure with the 
Government planning to empower 
commissioners to amend statutes, has 
sent universities and unions scurryinc 
not this time to lawyers, but to his- 
torians. 

Tbc Government has said that it 


The issue has come up in three 

Ss n ? d ?L l8 r °~ 59, I870 -»l nnd 1919- 
"• ,n l bc first period there had been 
attempts both outside nnd inside to 

SHIS, .^ edi u Val ^ ta 1 ,utcs Oxford 
been made ® C ‘ hltle pn,gress h « d 
' E-vcmuajjy in IK5U Lord John Rus- 


ESJS"' precedent and legislate * 

ers nrnfihfv cmpo * cr commission- Rnyal Commission would be set up in 
ers, probablv more than nn* c«, “innn rn tulmt : ,, I\ ,n 


ers, probably more than one set for 
groups of universities, to change uni- 
versity statutes. B 

So that there would be no develop- 
ment of a body of gcnernl law for the 
universities, once the job was done, 
the Act would disappear from the 
statute book (but the changes remain). 

A statutory commission is very rare 
®" d .■ education has only been 

frnKEmpi V' mcS by Parlian >ent, to 

HJSS®" 1 «knw at Oxford and 

S u hos executive power to 

act, unlike the more familiar Roynl 

SBSi SCt Up Royal Wft rrant. 

report. hflS P<Wer 0,1 - V ,w '"‘I'lire and 


mouirc what inijirovcments can be 
made in our universities and how far 
such improvements will require the 
imposition of the Crown or of Parlia- 
ment. " 

Thckuynl Commission reported in 
' Som f of Jhe reforms they pro- 
posed needed Parliamcniury sanction 

^d S,n,Ut0ry ^' on,m ' ss ‘ on was pro- 

^° ^ Cpnr . alc Arts for Oxford and 
Cambridge, in 1855 and 1856, set up 
the Statutory Cnmniission. In encli 
case eight commissioners, usually 
graduates of the university were 
appointed t.i i supervise nnd untlertake 
revision of the statutes. 


Acts provided that 
ary 1858 the council of the iol - 
could submit to the comi3 
proposals for the modifiroloatfp' 
statutes. But if they did net a f : i' 
commissioners failed to appmtfl! 
Hie commissioners would w 3 
selves. { 

But u commissioners' chanail 
not lake effect if within iwooi 
two-thirds of the council ddasE' 
writing that this would be prtj4 
to the university a place of learmi' 
education. ^ 

In the middle period GMq.. 
proposed a Royal CommissiM er 
quire into Oxford and CamMpiJ 
the important issues were kb 
teaching and the developing aede!- 1 


Copyright owners have been trying 
since August 1981 to agree with the 
CVCP a blanket licensing scheme to 
cover all photocopving. 

The major difficulty has been 
whether a scheme should cover both 
multiple and single copying or just 
inultf-copying. The CVCP argues that 
single copying for private study or 
research is allowed under the fair 
dealing and library exemptions of the 
1956 Copyright Act. They have re- 


All university libraries and a sample 
of university departments would par- 
ticipate in the scheme. They would be 
licensed to make photocopies, would 
keep full records of records made, and 
payments would be made to the CLA 
at the end of the year. 

They told the CVCP that many 
rights owners depended entirely on a 
viable number of sales to the academic 
market and uncontrolled photo- 
copying dam aged that whole structure. 

The CVCP welcomed the scheme, 
except they preferred that a few uni- 
versities should be invited to take part 
as a whole. But the talks fell apart 
when the CLA again raised the issue of 
single copying, and the CVCP with- 
drew. , . .. 

The CLA has how made what Ms 
Clare Cheney, speaking for the Pub- 
lishers Licensing Society says Is their 
“final offer.” It is a licence for multi- 
copying, but offered only on the 
understanding that universities will not 
be indemnified for possible action over 
single copying. . , 

“Illegal photocopying is costing us 
millions. We feel we have comprom- 
ised." 



Surah Rowell (left) a studenToTphysical education. In Eastbourne, reaches Tower Bridge, the half way 
stage* l^Ui^Lomlon CX?HVthird place In the women’s race, following a win In last year’s World 
Student Games, should ens ure a place In the British Olympic team. 

Asbestos Manual workers to review 

hazard may negotiating procedure 

, University manual workers, angry at ^toing of the national 

hit exams sa*;;" T£sa M ...ho U8 h * - »■ 

hv OlM Woitas an immediate review of their national meeting the aspiremns of the mem 


strengthening of the national 
machinery. 

He sold that although it was not 
meeting the aspirations of the mem- 
bership the national committee 
“would not like to go down the road of 
breaking the consortium up.” There is 
particular anxiety that if the consor- 
tium did fail weaker branches in the 
smaller colleges would be at a dis- 
advantage. 

Outside this year s stalemated pay 
negotiations the key task for the 
consortium is the discussion of a 
national superannuation schertie. 
There is particular anger among man- 
ual workers that they alone lack a 
national scheme while scarce univer- 
sity resources have been used to top up 
the university academics' national 
scheme. This has been intensified by 
years of failure to make progress in 
discussions with the University Giants 
Committee., ministers, and the vice 
chancellors. • . .. 

According to Mr .Alistair Macrae, 
newly appointed NUPE national 
secretary responsible for the universi- 
ties in succession to Mr Harold wild, 
the vice chancellors are shortly to 
produce their own assessment of the 
financial implications. Mr Macrae 

assessed the cost of providing n 
national scheme as “a flea bile" in the 
universities' total budget. 

The conference Instructed its nego- 
tiators to resubmit their long standing 
claim for a national scheme, and 
demanded its negotiation before April 
1985 and insisted that it should be at 
least as good as the Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme • available to 
academics. ... . ... 

Delegates also called for the aboli- 
tion of [he UOC and, against the 
advice of their national committee, for 
“workers control" of the universities 
with courts, senates, and councils to be 
composed of working representatives 
of the trade union present at the 
universities concerned. ■ 


[ irofossion. There was also a 
(oval Commission nn the 


jetted any scheme which covers single millions, we feel we I 
copying. ise d" ; 

Dictionary project 
launched by OUP 


Sir Keith warns on changes 

Sir Keith Josenh. Kpomioru „r .... O 


is coming for interview after lunch:' 
, r “y goodbye, though 
not unwillingly, to two hours of the 
afternoon. Potentially more time- 
consummg is the news that a consul- 
tant tor a continuing education pack I 
am, putting together is unable to 
2"“ to. 1 recording session booked 

readf£' l ddl ” onal| y. internal 
readers of draft written material for 

H^Hi^. mC «^ pBC L k • have "“red the 
deadline for their comments; This 

US™ m? 1 a complex set of opei- 
S5/? 1 sched “^*j causes extra work, * 
™,Si m my relf-righteous opinion) Is 
quite unprofessional. ; 


rM'-'-'.'i ! 

ll.. 


TUESDAY c aughter has a m crags’ t ha t^e has a 


With the cancellation of the record- 
on r an ^ lhc unexpected cpn- 
nSS l r 0f , 8 d cpart nientaL meeting 
and a faculty board meeting the 
emptiness of the day erics quf for a 
3fL" to be started. I discus 
wfth a colleague our ideas for.joint 
applications to the Medical Research 
Qmncil or the SERC or the EuS 
gB?ggP Afi enc y any body that 

temperature; her husband is in hos- 

pitar with leukaemia, and their 

SiuS '(fejb'' ,nd 1 t0 


Sir Keith Joseph, Secrelary of State 
for Education and Science, has told 
vice chancellors that legislation will 
be introduced to limit tenure If 
changes are not made voluntarily. 

In his letter to Lord Flowers, 
chairman of the Committee of Vice 


(heir university change.” 

Under the legislation, universities 
would have the right to terminate 


changes are not made voluntarily * ° f ,,cw s,n,T for rci,un - 

*n his letter to Lord Flowers f * a ?, d I rcos p" s of financial cx- 
chairman of the Committee of Vice SE"?* U . n VC [ s,,Ics W0l,Id 1,01 be 

Chancellors and Principals, he saldi nf th n l ! ,al r,8hl by tl,c (ern,s 


3SKJ 1 ! he in 

which It (s enjoyed in some universl- 

SBLSSm 1 U ' 9?"“ b y reference 

efthcr to the need to protect academic 
freedom or to the case for reasonable 
jecurity and continuity of employ- 
. fop demies, both of which J 
accept. Neither requires that 
r* m!cS ^ 0,,ld b ® guaranteed con- 
M Mvmuii retiring age 
no matter how the circumstances of 


of the contracts granted. 

But Sir Keith has asked for CVCP 
views on a number of matters. Is 
there any chance of the universities 
complying voluntarily with the Gov- 
ernment’s wishes “or would thev 
prefer to have legislation?” Would 
me method proposed - the use of 
GDmmJssloners - be more acceptable 
™! «- but brisker provisions 
,o nma,n 0n 


Royal Commission on the nn 
sciences. f ... 

Again a statutory comraisswnitv' 
set up, there was a period of gnat. - 
the universities to make tbcir^r 
proposals, and colleges could san' 
ale three of their own commssioKT, 
their college was being exana^-. 
'Hie re whs close consultation atdff, 
reforms vent ahead. r- 

T he final period came in the wib , 
the creation of the University Gff : 
Committee. In 1918 the newumws . 
lies asked fur more money fnsai . 

(Jovernmunt nnd were asked tori* 

a statement of immediate oeeffi. ; 

Oxford nnd Ciimbridgc, whfchb : 
previously not receivca Govenof • 
money (though some colleges w f- . 
also asked for assistance, so a top / 
Commission was set up in lw?‘ 
inquire into the financial neets ole ■ 
universities. 

The J923 Oxford and Camtojf!. 
Act set up statutory commissi® u : 
the two universities along Ibe f 
the 1877 Act except that it mf* t 
changes itself, only empuwered» • 
missioners to do so. They *** 
continue in office until 1925. gi" 


by Paul Flather 

Alraost £7m is being Invested to com- 
puterize the 500,000 words and more 

than two million quotations, extending 
over 21,000 pages, which make up the 
Oxford English Dictionary and its four 
supplementary volumes, it was 
announced this week. 

The Oxford University Press, pub- 
lishers of the OBD and 24 shorter 
dictionaries, announced the most 
ambitious language computerization 
project anywhere in the world exactly 
100 years after the first A to ANT 
volume of the OED was published by 
Sir James Murray in 1884. 

OUP is being Backed by a grant of 
almost £290,000 from the Department 


such as “acid rain" or “zero option 
almost instantaneously once their ety- 
mology had been denned. 

The first phase, to be carried out by 
a US subsidiary of Reed International, 
will involve feeding some 60 words into 
a computer. As one speaker put it this 
will allow a computer, which can read 
The Mayor of Casterbrtdge In less than 
a second, to read the OED in between 
10 nnd 30 minutes at most. 


Once this is completed over the next 
four years, OUP will produce an 
electronic version of its dictionary. It 
plans to carry out a survey in collabora- 
tion with Waterloo University in 
Ontario, before deciding on whether 
to produce a magnetic tape, an optical 
disc, or an on-line electronic version. 

The future publication of new 
printed versions of the OED will also 
be reviewed according to wire t con- 
sumers demand, although OUT. 18 
committed to publishing a new edition 
incorporating the four supplementary 
volumes in 1989. . , . 

To ensure the highest scholastic 
standards are maintained, OUP has set 
uo an advisory council, under rrotes- 
sor Roger Elliott of Oxford University 
and including Sir Frederick Dainton 
and Sir Edwin Nixon, IBM chairman, 
to supervise the work. An editorial 
board headed by Dr Burchfield, with 
Professor Randolf Quirk, vice chan- 
cellor of London University, as deputy 
chairman, will guard the future of the 
OED itself. 


Minister asks Concern over plans to 

tnr rhn Tfin^n • J * . - _ 


I ! *.i-. : ! ! •••: 

!KJV- 


jib:. 

i- 


i KiV. 
il-.'iT 


; leave pt absencri from schodl S 1 nri*ihu SB> 7*^ t V a * soon aa 
.^MofewbrkDn^ KK l qbntaUng a 

;(do all researchers think that their cand t date .can be set 


for the facts 

'gWUMM 

hieher education according to Mr 

the Scoltisa Office 
minister for rpdustry and education : 

CoSSOT k - ng ^ 

Ctonifervatlve inference, said that in 
' SfilS ®? u< ? a ^ oa ,h «re was a constant 


pnvBtae youth scheme 

Scottish Correspondent i profit! whi'ch^" b/d 

l he Scottish Further Education Asso- dent upon their measun 
nation has warned that proposals to is arguable that the proi 
privatize the government's 16 to 18 their staff in relation to ii 
action plan pose a threat to the mcnl procedures will t 
scheme s standards. siderahle nressure." 




.■ time is spent soothing nerves. 


Eventual! 
cess to t] 
seems tha 


phone 1 


tually I find Someone, Mth ac- 'i A,' ■' I' ! 
to_ the committee minutes. It i CATTTDn i’xr- 
s that the application is succes- ■ * i^RD AY 


■ wt I. ■ , , una was high. I Tech rim i o' HD i aizunisn 

“Universities, have been asked for l B ^ ness Education' 

cuf s ~ s Pcaking as a former lectilrer from°3i?« r . un tbe “heme 

not befpre time - and have autumn _as the new merged 


: -E S re, t ,nw “ and have responded ■ Sro tkh vil.i S *V e new m<ir 8 cd 

s*»« : ■rt'-tfc fiSSnS' cSunHI VocaUonaI Education 

:&3S , ... 


“Since their raison d'etre 15 I‘> 
profit, which will be dir«llf^j 
dent upon their measure or sow*, i, 
is arguable that the profess 011 ®^. 
their staff in relation to intenralas^ . 
ment procedures will be under cw ^ 
siderable pressure." .. 

Mr Graham Alison, genf[f^ \.- 
ary of the SFEA, added that ^ ^ 
difficult to see how the** P: 
effective validation and “v 

the action plan modules even j. • 

public sector, although overau ^ 

dards would be safeguard™-^, f \ 
There were likely to be 2«J £ 
vidual modules erentuauy.^ g 
which were due to be i}:: 


On a proposal to write a textbook.-T . 
know that there is a tremendous 

amount or work involved and that' 

the financial rewards are relatively 
small, but there is satisfaction in- 
helping to teach a subject thpt fascin- 
ates me. I take One step nearer by ' : 


'iMttfflTaSS 

JSIU-.^ nf the WBttgjb 

^^ssssi^ . 


John jCJoyie 


writing to the publisher. 




there wen 
cultifis, he 
But Mr 


I : 'i i... . , t . , i i Vl , .... , I , ouv w awwart said 

■ " • ' " i 



OI iraac ana industry innovation runa i 
and a donation worth about £lm from 
IBM to cover storage, updating, re- 
trieval, and manipulation of the OED 
text. IBM are also to second two data 
processing experts to OUP for two 
years.. 

OUP managers explained at a meet- 
ing at the Royal Society in London this 
week that the project would make it 
feasible and economical" to produce 
a new OED edition covering language 
bom the twelfth century to tne present 
day. 

It will also do away with old concept 
of "revision". Dr Robert Burchfield, 
wnef editor of Oxford English dic- 
tionaries, explained that it would be 
Prtwble to constantly . review the 
UED, including ftew words or phrases 

Secret formula 
talks at Gwent 

A secret formula which could lead to 
turned negotiations to end the row 
college lectures arid a Labour 
controlled education authority over 
neavier teaching loads was under 
dI, jaIon this week. " 

* JSi 0 ! councillors and repre- 

o* the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Mupatioh have been thrashing out an 1 
wape route from the deadlock. This 
410 . lecturers were 
hteatejied .with dismissal if they did 
-SJi^cnept -one or two extra hours of 
-contact each week. 
ijina council wants to make savings 
' cduM P ^ a . nacd pending on further. 
ShSi 00 W^t cutting courses and 
opfiOj^mitbs.but NatfHe Says 
. pj^J^fePPgn rinyway under the 

'i ^^ed 'when the 

va<iaoCies after 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Glasgow University court was this 
week to decide whether examinations 
will be held In a hall contaminated with 
asbestos dust. Exams are due to start 
next Wedncsduy in the Bute Hall, 
which has been closed for safety in- 
spections after fragments of asbestos 
tile were discovered to have fallen 
from the ceiling. 

The university registrar, Mr James 
McCargow, said the court would have 
i to assess the relative merits of a 
number of reports. Mr McCargow 
confirmed that one report had advised 
that the building should be shut nnd 
cleaned as soon as possible but added: 
“We’ve had other reports by people in 
whom we have ev?ry confidence 
saying there is no serious health 
hazard." 

If the court accepted this, the ex- 
aminations and graduation ceremonies 
would take place in the hall as normal, 
with the asbestos ceiling tiles being 
removed "at leisure." 

Other university buildings were not 
affected by the problem, said Mr 
MeCargow. The asbestos tiles had 
been added to the Bute Hall 30 years 
ago for acoustic reasons, to dampen 
reverberation from the halls or^an. 
“It was a good Idea at the time, Mr 
McCargow added wryly. 

Mr Paul ModiU, presldeht of Glas- 
gow’s Students representative council 
was to urge the court to close the hall 
immediately and rail in a decon- 
tamination team, followed by an inde- 
pendent inspection. 

The asbestos levels were within 
industrial safety limits, he said, but in 
Industry workers either wore protec- 
tive clothing or had very limited expo- 
sure to the dust. 

Students sitting exams could spend 
six hours in the hall, while workers 
without protection were limited to one 
hour a week, said Mr Madill. • 


what they regard as an unconstructive 
attitude by the employers, are to begin 
an immeaiate review of their national 
negotiating machinery. 

Their disappointment at the failure 
of the consortium to which most 
universities are parties, centres on 
delays arid frustrations in pay negotia- 
tions and on the painfully slow prog- 
ress in opening discussions on a nation- 
al superannuation scheme. 

Leaders of manual workers belong- 
ing to the National Union of Public 
Employees hope the review will lead to 
proposals which will strengthen the 
consortium. _ . 

Bui some NUPE university bran- 
ches such as Imperial College, Lon- 
don. are refusing to join for fear of 
losing local bargaining power. And at 
NUPE's universities section confer- 
ence in Bournemouth this week, there 
■were signs that some of the more 
I powerful branches might wish to pu|l 
out unless tho machinery Is made more 
■effective. , . .. 

Mr Gordon Lamb, representing the 
combined Glasgow/Heriot-Walt 
branch of the union said: “Branches 
who have stayed outside the consor- 
tium seem to be very much better off 
... If there is no Improvement we in 
the next year will be considering 
pulling out." _ . „ , , 

A combination of defections from 
the consortium nnd lack of confidence 
in Its effectiveness by those remaining 
would have serious consequences for 
the future of the consortium, which Is 
the youngest of the collective bargain- 
ing machineries established for the 
various groups of university workers. 

NUPE leaders are anxious that it 
should work and are sceptical about a 
counter proposal for regional negotiat- 
ing forums as an alternative. But the 
conference carried a resolution calling 
' for these to be developed. Mr Mick 
Lyons, for the universities national 
committee, said these could be a 


Students protest over travel 


MPs demand rethink on OU 

Liberal MPs are =BlUng on to Govern- *«(■«« 


IKSSffiS 

reduce funding to the Open University 
over the next two years, far their 
plea, expressed in an earW day motion, 
has gained the support of more than 50 

^Tlie OU has estimated it will need to 
save £10ro over the next two years 
because of cutbacks “ l ijj 

already facing a shortfall or£3.2m this 
year following reduction of “ d ; 

The motion has been sponKired by 
Mr Clement Freud, Liberal education 
spokesman. While expressing admira- 
tion for the OU and support for its 
oolicv of open access, the motion 


i 

Secretary of State relents, thousands 
of people will be denied tho opportun- 
ity of higher education. . 

Ldsl week, staff at thUOU imd 

further backing from three national 
trade union figures who addressed a 

meetingattheMiltonKeynwwmpus. 

Diana Warwick, genwaT secretary 

vMsityof the air", it was fast becoming 
the “university of thin air . . ■ . 

Rita Donaghy, from foe Nadonal 
Association of Local Government 
Officers also accused the Government 

of focusing special at^tion on thc 


Students were this week taking direct 
action to force a change of heart from 
the Government over its plans to phase 
out reimbursement for travel costs. 

An occupation, of the accommoda- 
tion office at Surrey University and a 
24-bour occupation at Bulmershe Col- 
lege near Reading last week were part 


ofthe build-up to this week's lobby of 
the House of Commons organized by 
the National Union of Students in an 
attempt to bring home the implications 
of the proposals. . . ... 

At Surrey students sat in foe office 
for 12 hours and did not interfere with 
itsoperations but used the opportunity 
to gather first hand information ort the 
losses faced by students riext .year. 

Although ministers have aiuwunced 
that from September the system of 
reimbursement for costs in excew of 
£50 will bo abolished, the^ ptill need 
legislative approval for Us; replace- 
ment.: ■■■ ■ 

This is a two-tier allowance in the 
grant of £160 for students studying 


' Giwrnoieht ^b^^ttho®^^ 111 ®^ . ^^^ple^British ^e- Mr .'Giles Radlce and 

^ 'gSaSSsaSaa ; 

of foe grant icdwhons^i to :an Employees, iyistgir above the alidwarice. 1 Exist irig students higher education , Mr Teter Brooke 


I - ! 


to claim. ... 

NUS says there are threats to a 
number of institutions induding Lan- 
caster and Warwick universities and 
the New University of Ulster from the 
new arrangements. . , 

President Mr Neil Stewart pointed 
out that one third of NUU’s students • 
came from the British mainland rad 
warned that students would be unable 
to afford to continue to go there 
irrespective of its academic merits. 

. Students in large cities would also 
suffer as they tended to Uve some miles 
from college and travelled by public 
transport. T can see a situation de- 
veloping whereby students will attend 
college on selective days only in order 
to cut their costs, letting the one or two 
'lectures they have on another day go 
' by foe board,” Mr Stewart said. 

“The academic repercussoris of this 
are obvious but foe danger is very 
real". _ 

During foe rally students were due 
to be addressed by Labour’s education 
spokesman Mr.. Giles Radlce and , 
Oberpl spokesman. Mr .Clement 
Frehd, Under secretary of state for 
higher education^ Mr rete.r Brooke 
- ' was expected tt> pot the Government * . 
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Colleges of Higher Education cont 


rfSHpJiSSIS"* D v J tad f ?, r lh « following two posts. 

bew0fl qualified graduates end have 
S2mP. r i! ate ?*P Br| enca or ««Hla of a high level. A 
i SalfnMS^SS 0 ' 8 IMomatlan tMhrology will be 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER (2 Posts) 

in Craft, Desfgn and Technology 

iJ£ ch ” 0, W^ To develop the use of technology In a 
MsSSfaf 3nt0X *' Experience ol School*' Technology Is 

LSifVr deval °P «» use of Engineering and/or 
Industrial Design approaches In designing and making. 

rif^« a , p £? rn !!S 8nts a «> 'expected to contribute to both 
IrH ™«L»« U( r aHon End diversified courses at Degree level 
and represent a commitment to the strengthening and 

Ccrilege^ 180 0 ^ rflHs * and Technology In the 
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Crewe-hAlsagep College 

of Higher Education 


Research 
and Fellowships 


Tho University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Tho Management Contra 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN PUBLIC SECTOR 
MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH UNIT 


are Invited top 



Universities cont 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

, App'^ntlona oro Invited 

October ,* 'l e*S“ bl ° * rom lat 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Ss fttesi%,„assn. a ss^ 

Hff'ffi •BSStt 1 , CQn9, doratlon 
wl»h Btven to candldaten 
Interest* Til 
Economics. A prf- 
marv -OBponaibmty of tho HUC- 
dlds tow 1 1 1 lie to 


«nci fur- 
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e^Sssr , «ji A wsjr 
si rawra.r 
Saaesns'iff^gi 


University of 
Lancaster 

Do par (monk of Payaholaoy 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


non-clinical 

LECTURESIHP IN 

BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Departmant of Orthopaedic 
« unwry 






lectureship in 
ADVANCED 
^INFORMATION 
technology and 

Departmant of Jump™ done* 



University! of Aberdeen 

Department ;of MathertioHca 

i research 

FELLOWSHIP 
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Shoiild arrive not .laterpuui 
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» !L Fy a fL?„J!Lf ,!L Fifty-seven varieties of limits on knowledge 

A len-point plan on adult training has to achieve recognition for in-company The working PB1, I J nrohahlv misauided But the differences between the Nobel-winning physiologist and ore* 

been adopted by the Confederation of training; increase management aware- review Dra XW Jon Turney K |H5 b were most shS“Si in their Royal Society but Huxley coulri no 

Br «J sh industry ness of the value of training; create amwKRS *f Jv “ Correspondent e^haiKw although he pointed out we have no n 

Cm% P dS!atton b a C nd by ’ -, C U f" ng W within the wSWQ Lone whh being a reductionist? Professor of |? vin § things which has stood reseaKk in such gene controls developmental character 

LBt s education and training commit- distance Lorning mid other techm- At a rtwni* ~J , J**B. YWhatS wrong wirn » vj a doe to save him good stead for ^0 years or more many fingers we have. Watson: It 11 

lee which believes adult training ques; and obtain agreement front trade Sir Tcrcn^n^k^^^fit J J* 01 ” Wa,s ° n S !tnn directlv It sums up the gap 8 y Pressing the point evoked an uni 

ihould be viewed as a means of unions on the removal of outdated of the rm Bec ^ ctt . dittctc,^ pelting the question d 'j, Stcvcn j£ osc *ho Exchange rather than debate, for there was little re-iteration from the American: “I fei 
mproving industrial competitiveness apprenticeship structures. f minimi »». poinled oul iff betw« n Watson an “™ fC . M rv common ground here. Rose saw reductionism as one young kids who come to me and say 

ind productivity as a sIcd towards A CBI working party on adult cwiv'nm*? 8 n ° l al look issue with hint at the Inst P y amonfi several possible views, and a profound limit uudv 'whole organisms'. They're jus 

t mining, clinired by Mr R. J. Parker n, ° ycr * m ‘ nd - r Arts in London last weeK. Science" in 

head of training for British Telecom! t Imufs enmtolS^ ^1 ° “*4 T 5 ey “fTwL^oNcbltes organized by the 1CA 
will be engaging in discussions with nbie asset 1 &n{keV*^ 0 ®itt^ l 5fenceS>l»cy Foundation. Normally, asking 
representatives of both the MSC and cry, the limits of science gives 

the Department of hducalion and ulfof v>k on life. These two were no 


« icn-puim pian on auun training nas 
been adopted by the Confederation of 
British fndustry. 

The plan has been produced by the 
CBI's education and training commit- 
tee which believes adult training 
should be viewed as a means of 
improving industrial competitiveness 
and productivity as a step towards 
national economic recovery. 

It calls for belter and more accessi- 
ble information about education and 
training provision for adults; and for 
collation of data to help companies 
avoid skill shortages and to aid the 
Manpower Services Commission in 
planning for training provision. 

The plan also envisages better use 
being made of further and higher 
education facilities, and improvements 
m the teaching of TOPS and skillccntre 
courses. 


uppreniiccsn ip structures. frainimt T»-J | ,ulca mil M 2 between "T". i 

A . CBI working party on adiill every cmnfovc? a ‘- S e ^ W week 
training, clinired by Mr R. J. Parker “M,, n, ° ycr s mind - r ; AtB ffl London last weeK 

head o? training for Britisli fS™! 

will be engaging In discusaiuna will, "h", „l 5 .. c , nl P «t Mirnitt Cni «= nes ,F 

representatives or both the MSC and "ry tba cmnl™!., ‘ < >i ' CI ^ 

' vhole ou,look on li,e ' Thesc ,wo wcre no 
“tw 0f t C d,nnBCS °“ ,l j ncl L latcd knowledw 1 dull 1 ^^^SenRose, neurobiologist and professor at the 
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parly will work towards achieving (he 
aims of the action plan in practice. 
Other CBI links with the DES, MSC 
and with small firms and large indus- 
tries will be used to pursue targets 



Mr Mwnra neatlt (fight) is welcomed to Queen Mary Collette 
iS d “' D b t Mr Graham Williams, the college secretary" Vffih 

^hlhlHn^r e n lnlSter '. t00k Brltaln lnto * EEC, was omning an 
Ktt n ..l, C °”r ni, J’ ? rchlves which document the United 
Kingdom’s role at the creation of the Common Market. 

‘Inconsistencies’ as lecturers 
vote on youth action plan 

Scottish Correspondent RHL!3XK£aS 


Resources spent on trainb JSK 
be viewed as an invesS^han 
would ultimately imjSf j 

caaaaf 1- -^ 

^taffgrade|i 

controls | 
face review 

by Jon Turney I 

Science Correspondent J 
Die Department of Eduafal 
Science is to review contrail ceil 
grading in the research cofcn4| 
recommended last week ' bj | 
Nntionnl Audit Office. g 
Die heads of Agriculture andf* 1 
and Natural Environment resfii, 
councils strongly defended ileirtj 
trols over "fluid grading" ofsdai 
staff before the House of Com>; . 
Public Accounts Committee thins); 
Sir Hermunu Bondi, for tbe Iffii 
and Dr Ralph Riley, for the A®.’ 
both argued that additional siffe- -'i 
sped ions would add nothing to i& , 
existing routine visiting group! » . 
promotion boards. L" 

But Mr David Hancock, Hr,., 
permanent secretary , told the oswr. 1 > 
tee the department was still coora^; 
the scope for staff inspection -4u, 
nornml civil service method of Ea£ 
salary grades for defined jofo-twj-; 
limited ns the councils say. p 
He said the councils had apd.ii,;;-- 
(he review, which would becarrkdotE-’' 


Wrvwin University, gave a catalogue or answers near 
fslfvarieticsof social constraints on knowledge, from 
Iteri cash to the way thought is embedded in culture, 
vkmes Watson, whose career has moved from 
5 JEe the first accurate model of DNA to running 
fC of the the major US laboratories at Cold Spring 
r Barbour, gave a simpler answer. There were no 
ISiatclimits on Watson's science except those 
[Sposed by external regulation. And those were 


probably misguided. But the differences between the 
two biologists were most sharply drawn in their 
exchanges over reductionism; the simplifying vision 
of living things which has stood researchers in such 
good stead for 30 years or more. 

Exchange rather than debate, for there was little 
common ground here. Rose saw reductionism as one 
among several possible views, and a profound limit 
on our understanding of the world. For Watson, the 
pared down world view or the gene-splicers and 
dissectors was the simple truth; “What else Is there 
but atoms?". 

Their differences, in the packed ICA seminar 
room, came across as much in style as substance. 
Rose is dapper, articulate, professorial, his position 
fortified with apt anecdotes and examples. Watson, 
wild-eyed and wispy-haired, begins inaudibly, 
breaks off to stare at the ceiling, and reaches down 
something quotably dogmatic; "The cell is never 
going to be anything other than a Swiss watch. A very 
Fancy watch, but no more." 

Watson's conviction that DNA, the chemical ol 
the genes, holds the key to all of biology even ruffled 
the urbanity of the chairman. Sir Andrew Huxley. 


Nobel-winning 
Royal Society, 
although he nc 


i physiologist 
. But Huxley 


Insist nnd president of the 
uxlcy coulu not shake him. 


although he pointed out we have no idea yet how a 
gene controls developmental characteristics like how 
many fingers we have. Watson: "It’ll come nut". 

Pressing the point evoked an uncompromising 
re-iteration from the American: "I feel so sorry for 
young kids who come to me and say they want to 
study ‘whole organisms’. They’re just going to be 
failures”. 

Watson admitted there was one problem with the 
reductionist programme - the public reaction to a 
“pretty brutal” way of thinking about life. “1 don t 
think the public is ready to accept how completely 
we’re explaining things in biology", he said. 

This, and fear of immediate hazard, lay behind the 
long-running controversy in the 1970s over genetic 
engineering he believed. The answer to this was to 
keep quiet next time. The scientists were the first to 
draw attention to risks of gene-splicing, but Watson 
wns not sure he would go public again “on something 
the public can’t understand." As with reductionism. 
the issue of public control of science were left 
unresolved. But both will be aired again in subse- 
quent ICA debates^ 






Natfhe favours 
‘free enterprise’ 


with help from the Ministry dMb' ; 
fence, where some scientific siiSe!';- . 

already subject to inspection. j. 

Members of the public W't 



Wise women go on parade 


motions at their annual conference 

hraSstcnt. rrJ " 8 ' ha ‘ lhey WOr ° bci " 8 
The Further Education lecturers 
national section voted for a ballot on 

" af fA Ul S L*L th * 9 w torn 


ixapicr aiiu Bell Colleges, successfully 
proposed a motion caning for written 
S^ntecs protecting the jobs, and 
rond lions of service of staff moving 
mto the central Institution sector. 

But delegates went on to back n 
mntinn frnm kj i .... . _ _ 


Scottish Education Department that vX-h ^ ■ If§ lonal QUth °rities in- 
the action plan modules vrouidnot be 

given to private agendes. . Called Wollman °f. Stevenson 
Delegates then voted to withdraw thdrawnmH L hcre .* as fln ‘Jlusion that 
immediately from work for Scottish canlrauJlS Ir. mil |j 1 ons of pounds of 
Business Education Council unless tranSfeSS “ re d f esccnd,n g °n the 

emmST ^ ^ Mn,ral 8 0v ' 

.iSdtt^sShi ch&^ r h„ To r GiUn -r ofBci1 

selective industrial action. 8 Sfi.% was “ ! “PPt>ri Ihe 

The conference also voted to refuse Sf ra hr-Lu i > ■» confidence in 

to work on the action plan unless the •Tl v Re gj°nal Council 

were li^ShSS i incremental 


S™K- , Be » had no confi^nce in 
mrathdyde Regional CoundL 

“ nq refiQ urces were ^ a ,n incremental highly qualified scienusis •'WBnwiung than a novel and that w wise wumsu 7 that the eiaht-vear-oid migm nnu it nwu ^ 

: fheSED for S' re^i« f r JnihS a ^? ecn wa| L ln « ihcp^rformancc of other r^J.ry^eToved to bite on a bird fad. left) are: Dorothy Hodgkin b. 1910, on the and commenting, onw^mentpol 

* j ^ ® inwegse fund- ■ iw) ^>> nrc . a . tuning for more than and Bovernmcnt depwtfflM^rtjt,' 1 Sophie Germain, whose statuedc- Sophie Germain 1776-1831, Jocelyn t Pumnean backing. The centre nad often been critic a 

, em P (oy VC |tuS C %opfe. 'ntf BeS Burnell b. 1943, Rosidind sh ^ d G ^ Q U X?d the cemre was the past, he said LTH m t ryd sh 

'Uniefrim R^ d ,S^ L n claSf: c °rttact motion^ ^Sllnp piSSed a Research Counal has already Hctenne, studied mathematira by cor- Franklin 1920-1958, Ada Lovelace ' Jfj5jS«Hng big money for. the that this centre does sound .sho 

and Se iS anpualI y ’ mSitylSvl to L r -°0 tp a DES wShTSoSwr" using 1815-1852, Caroline Herahd 750- ‘2553* eSort on. European work mid that we show no fea. 

■ .!' ■■ f' 1 ' l?!L n ,t me MondmrUBSc. Sh? 1848, Horence Nlghltogale ,1820- to takeon two ortU favour. 

— nrerenccs stance on the rights. . . 1 thc,r P 605100 sending staff inspectors a»B( .twon the Grand Prix of the French 1910. Rosalyn Yallow b. 1921. • J 

T^httleTto^lS^ f° r unemployed 

Academic book prices are stlU aut ^ S f IS1HS . . ‘ ^ tlon wUl encourage development of some jobless adufts undertakes p 
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ssS»saBCf.-yvisc women gi 

tive scientific staff dcscfwd k$ | : .‘flow many of these women can you 

grading ns they acquired moroe^ ; name?” asks a new exhibition orga- . a . ari 

cncc. A National Audit Offiro r^j . ilfcEed by City of London polylechnlc daughter of Lord Byron, has also 

found that nnnuul staff costs in (kh p nad the Fawcett Society for the 1984 been described as the world s nwt 

main councils had risen by£5jn»* • Women Into Science and Enalnccrlng proErammer, working with cnanra 

1973 through staff moving » * : • (Wise) yea r. Babbage on his Analytical Engineer- 

higher salary erodes - senior g' It was a mean trick to omit Marie big, while Janet Taylor. who b not 

officers and principal Curie - the only well known woman pictured, designed nautical iiulra- 

officers. . . . , t. sdeotlst - but it was entirely consis- ments which were exhibited In tue 

Dr Riley explained dialog (lent wHh the exhibition's aim to 1851 Great Exhibition and set up a 

&X5 that 

SrSItS ^staS 1 " 

arrangements for visiting .grwjjl ■= N BhHnMie. But the iady b 

eminent scientists, promotion al' Fjwd without her lamp, as befits 
and annual reviews of saeitf^g-.; Mini member of the 

were already belter than stafftgjg. bmtisUcal Society at the time of her 
tion. He argued that adding » l .. ^cnon in 1958, and co-designer with 
component to the system of prefabricated hospitals for 

improve it. . . j |: ^ Crimea. Tbe exhibition quotes 

The councils will insist insi^ r : ;«r ‘saying she found statistics more 
highly qualified scientists JjM'Swnliig than a novel and that 

t lie performance of other res r^v;,vi sa * toyed to bite on a hard fact. 


Academy for her work on elasticity. 

The elegant-looking Ada Lovelace, 
daughter or Lord Byron, has also 
been described as the world’s first 


lfn .^r' 1 i, . * *tvoihii mernwr ui me 

staff i^P-. oJatlsUcal Society at the time of her 


e loved to bite on a hard fact. 
®opnle Germain, whose statue dc- 


big, white janei layiur. 
pictured, designed nautical instill- 
ments which were exhibited In the 
1851 Great Exhibition and set up a 
scientific academy tor sailors on tbe 
present site of the present City or 
London Polytechnic. 

The exhibition Includes displays 
about women working at all levels of 
science and Industry. 

The exhibition is funded by the 
Inner Londbn Education Authority 
and is at the Royal Festiva Hall unUl 
May 28. It then moves to the Barbi- 
can for a month and will tour Inner 
London borough libraries until the 
end of this year. v . 

• Wise women (clockwise from top 
left) are: Dorothy Hodgkin b. 1910, 
Sophie Germain 1776-1831, Jocelyn 
Bell Burnell b. 1943, Rosalind 


by David Jobbins 

All local authority-controlled colleges 
should be freed from restrictions on 
their commercial activities the lectur- 
ers' union says. It rejects firmly one 
option put forward by ministers in a 
consultative document - that corpo- 
rate status should be given. 

And it favours the alternative route 
- legislation to enable local authorities 
to select which colleges should be 
allowed to undertake extended activi- 
ties - with the proviso that it should 
apply to all institutions. 

"This would reflect the present posi- 
tion where virtually all institutions 
participate to a greater or lesser extent 
in some of the activities,” the union 

SR5 Natflie- argues that proposals for 
financial liability would be sufficient 
protection for local authorities while 
the selectivity implied in corporate 
status would “inevitably dampen In- 
itiative and the potential for develop- 
ment which exists in all institutions . 

But it says that the establishment of 
companies by colleges should not only 
protect the local authorites from finan- 
cial liability but nlso protect teaching 
and mainstream funding. 

This could be achieved by a strict 
financial separation between the com- 
mercial ana educational activities of 
the colleges. Natfhe has a word of 
caution For the internal government of 
colleges: "Institutions will need to 
ensure that they have firm control ovcr 
the new areas of activity and an 
awareness of the financial consequ- 
ences of engaging In them. This may 
Tequire changes in the structures of 


institutional government and manage- 
ment.” , ... 

It was also vital that authorities 
could not claw back profits from 
colleges' main budgets, and warns that 
it would oppose any moves towards 
selF-finaneing teaching programmes. 

The union snys it has “considerable 
reservations" about the way the prop- 
osals arc to be implemented, and snys 
they should be put into effect in a way 
which will benefit all institutions ge- 
nuinely both in educational and finan- 
cial areas. ... . 

• The engineering industry needs 
technicians as well as graduate en- 
gineers. Natfhe says in its response to 
the Engineering Council’s call for 
more resources for engineering eduen- | 
tion. . , . 

But it identifies a need to develop 
opportunities to progress to full pro- 
fessional status by technician and pnrt 
time routes and particular help for 
■women to take up engineering as a 
career. It dismissed as "unhelpful any 
suggestion that the extra money should 
come from other disciplines. 

"Natfhe says that engineering 
should attract new money from central 
government in recognition of the rapid 
changes which have taken place since 
the Finniston report... Enhanced 
funding for engineering education 
should not be achieved at the expense 
of subject areas which arc still ex- 
periencing strong student demtftid. 

Natfhe says it has a continuing 
concern that the Engineering Council 
docs not adequately recognize the 
crucial role of technician education as 
□ route to professional qualification. 


mm 


Rights 
of the 
individual 


The attendance at the Polytechnic of 
North London by Mr Patrick Har- 
rington, the National Front student 
organizer, raises wider Issues than 
Just those of the repugnancy of his 
views. There are, thankfully, very 
few who give credence to, let atone 
support, the views that he and his 
organization propagate. 

It has rather brought to the tore 
the question of the responsibility of 
academic authorities nnd their duties 
towards Ihclr students. The argu- 
ment is made that the polytechnic 
and the Inner London Education 
Authority arc unable to expel him 
from his course In order to protect his 
right to hold hls particular views. 
The Implication Is further drawn that 
were Mr Harrington lo have openly 
propagated the views of the National 
Front on campus, within the gulde- 


Tequirc uiuu^ * - - — , 

Fourth defence post funded 

. • ;■ j Ox, lio arm, nA thq 


Franklin 1920-1958, Ada Lovelace 
1815-1852, Caroline HershCl 1750- 


The Ministry of Defence has helped 
strengthen Aberdeen University s cen- 
tre for defence studies by funding a 
fourth post. , . . 

But Mr David Greenwood, the 
centre’s director, has wanted that the 
centre's funding is still not as strong as 
it would wish. Die centre was badly hit 
at the end of last year when the 
American Ford Foundation ended its 
annual £50,000 pump priming award 
on the grounds that the oght-y car-old 
centre was now well established anu 
should seek European backing. 

Mr Greenwood said the centre was 


researchers. But he argued that the 
Whitehall funding would ease the 
pressure on the centre’s “shoestring 
budget." 

The MoD will finance the post for at 
least five years, possibly extended for 
another five, after which the university 
will fund the post in addition to the 
present three. . 

Mr Greenwood dismissed fears that 
an officially sponsored researcher 
might find It hard to be objective m 
commenting on government policy. 
The centre had often been critical in 
the past, he said.. “The record shows 
that this centre does sound, sholarly 
work and that we show no fear or 
favour." 


Front on campus, within the guide- 
lines laid down by ILEA the 

K olytechnic could legitimately throw 
Im out. 

Tills throws up a number of eon- 
traditions and injustices which 
those concerned with academic free- 
dom should find extremely worrying 
and which ILEA should act rather 
swiftly to rectify. 

There Is the fact, first of all, that 
substantial evidence does exist that 
Mr Harrington has used his status as 
a student to further the alms nnd 
objectives of the National Front. He 
lias been for example accredited as 
being the student organizer of the 
National Front by the NF themselves. 
The refusal . of the polytechnic to 
instigate at least an Investigation into 
these allegations does not face up to 
their responsibility. 

The ILEA guidelines, with which 
the National union of Students sup- 
ports wholeheartedly seem rather to 
be loosely Interpreted in this case. 
Why Is It that children’s literature Is 
scrutinized In depth tor racist im- 
plications, quite rightly brougM to 
tbe attention and withdrawn from 
libraries and yet a prominent mem- 
ber of a vile fascist organization Is 
allowed to sit In philosophy seminars 
alongside those whom he would seek 
to forcibly deport? 

Up the road al Middlesex 
Polytechnic five students have been 
expelled or suspended for taking part 
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tions already have proven «P««nce 
and expertise in prowding 
the adult unemployed. It appears prat 
the Government is seetong to improve 
opportunities for tha l°“eM on the 
one hand, while on the other reducing 

fei™' programme to im- 
' cducaSl^P^nWes for 

unemployed adults was amounted m 
••BHraTwill involve two separate 


tion will encourage development of 
project? to areas where there is no 

CX The ^^artment of Education and 
Science intends lo appoint a team of 
field officers to take an active idle. In 


■si ■ » 1-5 , 




Up i-« —— -j and arts (£21.31) were and\Xm resSktor a series of fo^vahve 


development of the projects. 

In Ms letter Mr Murray welcomes 
the Government's recognition of the 

• . ■ A^ii.mliAnal Aflfti it til" 


inc — p r 

need to improve educational opportu- 
nities for unemployed adulpi but points 
out that the £2, 5m programme falls i far. . 
short of reebmmendabons for action 
published in 1982. . . th . - 


some jobless adufts undertaking part- 

time study.. . . .■ 

Last week Mr Peter Brooke, higher 
education minister, defended the role 
of the field officers In the programme. 
Dicy would form an intelligence and 
advisory, network, aiding the many 
practitioners who were at' present 
tackling the problem of providing 
appropriate courses for the unem- 
ployed very much in isolation. ■ 

He went on to, warn against the 
"dangerous distinction" whwjh spuie- 

timesled to the separation of Vocation- 

. • J — _ - JiMnHnnul oHiirintiArt 


against a site closure. What or tneir 
political rights? 11 ‘Bringing the college 
Into disrepute?” "Causing unneces- 
sary hardship bn fellow students and 
college staff?*’ The use or disciplinary 
procedures seems to be used or not Lo 
rather different ends. 

So what, you may ask, of the need 
to protect the Individuals’ right to 
study Irrespective of their vlews. : So 
what, we may ask, of the right of 
those black' students studying at PNL 
to be free from such National Front 
Incitements. 

The polytechnic and ILEA have 
the right and the duty to protect idl Its 
students - who can blame those 
students If they seek to do so them- 
selves. It was never proved that 
Hiller murdered a Jew - wpnld you 
then not hove prosecuted? 


Phil Woolas 
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Government's 'cotrijnlunenl- 7 lo Im- • Many 


A The author is president-elect of the 
I National Union of Students. 
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Entrance exam row 
reaches stalemate 


THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION snom I ' 

itESf J ^ |ETiM eS education supplement 18.5.84 

overseas news 

Graduate differential eroded 

Not surprisin 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
Fresh attempts to get New Zealand's 
university entrance examination abo- 
lished have run into a brick wall of 
opposjtion from Mr Mcrv Wellington, 
the minister of education. 

When the prime minister. Sir Robert 
Muldoon, opened the annual confer- 
ence of the Post-Primary Teachers' 
Association last year the big issue was 
its five-year-old campaign for abolition 
of the qualification. The second, 
already existing, sixth form qualifica- 
tion - the Sixth Form Certificate - 
should be the only award for sixth form 
study, the association said. 

Sir Robert criticized the PPTA poli- 
cy last year, saying that "the employers 
do not want fine abolition of the 
university entrance exam), nor does 
the Federation of Labour, the Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association nor the 
University Students' Association". 

The challenge Mr Muldoon gave 
was for the PP7 A to "try to convert the 
powerful associations opposed" to its 
university entrance policy. Now the 
association has done that through a 

% ecial workshop organized by the 
isolation of University Teachers at 
the end of March. 

Tlie ail-day workshop brought 
together the Federation of Labour, the 
Association of Heads of Integrated 
and Independent Schools, the New 
Zealand University Students Associa- 
tion, the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the New Zealand Employers 
Federation, the Secondary School 
Boards Association, the AUT and the 
PPTA to give one of the most remark- 
able examples of consensus yet 
reached in New Zealand. 

All eight bodies endorsed, in princi- 
ple. the goal of making the Sixth Form 
Certificate the only award in the sixth 
form and agreed that the certificate 
should be internally assessed and 



Teaching boost to fight unemployment 


from Geoffrey Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
A tertiary degree today is worth much 
less in the pay packet of Australian 
men than it was 15 years ago, accord- 
ing to a recent study by the National 


Muldoon: Issued challenge 


nationally moderated. 

Faced with agreement among the 
eight most important parties to the 
debate, Mr Wellington dismissed the 
report on the workshop as a "simu- 
lated consensus” and reaffirmed his 
belief that the university entrance 
qualification was essential to the 
maintenance of educational standards. 

The PPTA meanwhile has reaf- 
firmed its intention to boycott this 
year's university entrance exam, which 
the association's members set and 
mark. 

Central to (lie PPTA case is the 
argument that the university entrance 
qualification forces secondary school 
students to do academic courses for the 
wrong reason. 

Twenty years ago the sixth forms 
were comprised mainly of students 
who wanted to go to university. Today 
only about a third go to university and 
most of them remain at school for the 
seventh form year. 

Teachers want the university entr- 
ance qualification shifted to the 
seventh form. 


University in South Australia. 

The study found that in the late 
I96tls, male graduates earned more 
than twice the salary of men who had 
dropped out of school by the nge of 16. 
Today, graduates are earning only half 
as much again. In the younger age 
groups, the earning advantage of being 
a graduate had fallen to only 30 to 40 
per cent more than workers without a 
degree or diploma. 

So acquiring a degree in Australia 
has become financially less rewarding 
than it was 15 years ago. 

Moreover, the average male gradu- 
ate will not recoup his potential earn- 
ings foregone while studying until he 
enters his thirties, whereas in the 1960s 
he recouped them by the age 25. 


rprisinsly, says the institute, 
the growth in denuina hy young men 
for places in higher education has 
considerably slowed nnd there has 
been u substuntiul growth in part-time 
studies. 

While the development may be 
reassuring to tile supporters of egalita- 
rian Australia, in terms of rewarding 
efforts and the deprivation, it is hardly 
an inducement to continue with educa- 
tion - whether in school, college or 
university. 

According to the institute. iftHTnll in 
comparative earnings is consistent 
with the pattern in other parts of the 
world. It is also consistent with the 
very rapid growth of the graduate 
labour force due to the post-war 
expansion of the tertiary education 
system. 

It has occurred because increasing 
numbers of graduates nre accepting 
jobs offering relatively lower pay than 
in the past, the institute says. 


from David Dickson 


The earning powr* . I c ,, n rh aovernment is lo create an 
graduates, howevc^£*& ne w higher education tcachin,- 

over .he post 15 government am 


PARIS 


either males or*fi2JS 
school at age 16. In fSV^ 
enrmnes deferential^ 

““f thn, for „ 

the 1970s, the institute 
’Hie data is also consista, , 


Eatory research posts in the north 
2S region of Lorraine as part of Us 
S to cushion the effect of major 
redundancies in the area s steel m- 

Tn al» planning to open several 
" centres of continuing education 
tore These will be used to support a 
Sera of "conversion needs’ among 
*J ! for-prl with the need to 


local companies faced with the need to 
Se redundancies, under which on 
IT employee who might otherwise find 
f. Sself without a job will be able to 



Goyernmor-general upholds 
senior lecturer’s dismissal 

two commissaries - former Court of 
Appeal president Sir Clifford Rich- 


f rom Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
The Governor-General, or New 
Zealand, Sir David Beattie has upheld 
the dismissal in 1980 of Waikato 
University senior lecturer Mr Bob 
Wag.. 

This first exercise of Sir David's 
powers as University Visitor has set. 
precedents in both legal and university 
circles and follows Mr R lag’s appeal 
against his dismissal. 

Cenlral to the case was an article 
coauthored by Mr Ring in 1980, and 
published in the localstudent news- 
paper, which linked laboratory radia- 
tion leaks with student cancer deaths.. 

Mr Rigg subsequently withdrew his 
allegations following the report of a 
committee of inquiry appointed by the 
minister of health, but was dismissed 
from ms post on tfre grounds that he 
nad acted ;n a manner which was 
irreconcilable with his position as a 
K JJ® r lecturer at the university". 

The Governor-General appointed 


mond and Victoria University consti- 
tutional lawyer Professor Ken Keith - 
to investigate the case and consider Mr 
Rigg s appeal/ 

They concluded that the original 
' article published by Mr Riga was 
based on the flimsiest of evidence and 
that no reasonable effort to check their 
accuracy was made prior to publica- 
tion". r 

On Mr Rigg’s claim that his dismis- 
sal was an “violation of intellectual 
freedoms' , the commissaries argued 
that the publication of the original 
article wept beyond the scope of 
academic freedom. 

The Association of University 
i eachers has avoided comment on the 
Governor-General's decision but has 
asked for a working party lo be set up 
to "develop workable procedures for 
the future 1 *. 


Union View, page 9 


Guide-book 
hits dizzy 
heights 

from Chris Pomery 

HONGKONG 
An enterprising Hongkong publisher 
Is taking fiill advantage of the uncer- 
tainty over the territory’s future by 
bringing out n guide-book to British 
educational establishments. 

The book, the British Airways 
Guide to Education in the United 
Kingdom, is backed up by a referral 
service to aid Hongkong residents 
anxious to place their children in 
British schools and universities. 

Since the book came on the market 
last month it has sold more than a 
thousand copies, the publishers 
claim, and Tor the last fortnight has 
been firmly wedged In the best sellers 
list In Hongkong. 

The referral service, run from an 
office on the site ■ of the former 
Foreign Correspondents’ Club, Is 
now handling an average of four 
inquiries a day, according to Its 
organizer, Mrs Jenny Chan. • 

Already several young people us- 
ing the service had been placed In 
public schools and n dozen had 
applied Uons to universities and 
polytchnlcs In the pipeline. 

The service has been promoted on 
teleyfaltm in Hongkong, and on June 
9 Gulliver Books, the publishers, is 
planning to hold a one-day education 
amference In Hongkong to promote 
British schools and universities. 

Meanwhile the British Council in 
Hongkongsald that its library hand- 
led 20 to 30 Inquiries a day and that 
the numbers of students travelling to 
Britain to take up places In higher 
education were almost back to the 
level before the massive fee Increase 
imposed by the last Conservative 
government. 


Indian government offers 
‘sop’ to minority groups 

cent of the total, is never 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

In an attempt to improve the higher 
education enrolment rotes of untouch- 
able and tribal students, the Indian 
government is introducing u trial bur- 
sary scheme in Delhi University, 
tended by the University Grants Com- 
mission. 

To begin with, more Minn 100 scho- 
larships will be awarded to those who 
do well at the 12th standard higher 
secondary exam, the last stage before 
university. The recipients, who will get 
Rs200 (£13) per month and an annual 
book grant of Rs30U (£20), will be put 
in groups of five in prestigious colleges 
which will have to reserve places Tor 
them. Tltcsc colleges are believed to 
l»ep oift 1 such students Tor feai 1 of 
diluting standards. 

The government’s concern arises 
from the fact t lint the quota of reserved 
seats for untouchable and tribal stu- 
dents, winch is meant to be 22.5 per 


Gg™ 01 ^ positions contact ,*• -■ , . . . 

1960s. Greater access (jv } day on at 70 per cent of his or her 
graduates to career ladders Jt salary while training for another pro- 
busincss executives and in fteS ^ , l j 

services, as well as the itroiw JK These moves are part of a broad 
in pay during the 1970s of strategy designed to use research and 
such as school teaching aXk ireiniS in fields related to advanced 
reasons why women have bee® technology as a social lever with which 
offset the pay effects of a deteriorf ft ean help the area restructure Its 
market for graduates in mSl economic base by shifting from tradi- 
mstitute states. * 'I. tional industries such as steel and 

textiles, both currently suffering from 
severe economic crises, to what it calls 
-,hc technologies of the future", such 
as telecommunications and informa- 
tion technology. . 

A new national centre for scientific 

and technical documentation, part of a 
national centre for scientific research, 
ind a national institute for mechanical 

grnudntcs and just over three mj; * 

among postgraduates. Enrotofl 1 


Redundancies have increased unemployment queues 

commitment by the French govern- 
ment to target its support for research 
and training towards the demands of 


sciences is much lower than is fit 
At the research stage, only oaePi . 
student from these groups wai ifc- 
ted in 1981, out of more than IS 
others, and of the 900-odd d«tf ■ 
candidates who were women, d 
was an untouchable or of tribalti': 
ground. j 

The main reason for the $hort!d(' 
enrolment , according to the uimn> 
authorities, is the 60 per cenld 
rate for these students between 
and university. 

Rcprcscn tutives of these 
tuged groups sny the reason is&i' 
minntlon hy upper castes who cun' 
admissions. ‘Flic bursary scheme 
meant to act us an incentive, btflorj 
scarcely he more than a minor m 


the announcement of 
new measures was timed to 
coincide with the decision to eliminate 
20,000 jobs in the local steel industry - 
and thus partly to head off the antici- 
pated opposition from local trade 
anions - they also reflect the deeper 


new technology. 

Two months aao, for example, the 
National Assembly passed a new law 
of continuing education which should 
ensure that facilities for continuing 
education and professional training 
are not merely tied to the short term 
needs of a particular industry, but are 
also planned to meet the broader 
thrusts of the government’s industrial 
and social policies. 

Minister for professional training 
M. Marcel Rigout said: "The future 
belongs to those who will take concrete 
steps to reconcile technological change 
with the emancipation of the indi- 
viduals". 

Rigout added Hint “eight million 
workers will need to receive additional 
training or be retrained for new jobs 
between now and the year 2000," and 
that each worker “will have to change 
professions three or four times in his or 


her career.” This situation, he said, 
reinforced the need for a sound basic 
education, supplemented by an ex- 


panded system of continuing educa 
tion closely 
needs of tnc economy 


adapted to the prevailing 
as outlined in 


the new law. 

The government’s enthusiasm for 
retraining courses - particularly when 
these arc used as a way of keeping 
people in their previous jobs, but at a 
reduced salary - has been criticized 
both by the trade unions and by some 
employers* organizations as little more 
than a temporary "parking" measure 
designed to artificially reduce the un- 
employment statistics. 

Rigout has strongly denied that this 
has been the government’s intention. 
In a recent newspaper interview, 
however, he pointed out that the 
success of the government’s plan de- 
pended not only on its ability to train 
people in new skills, but also to create 
new sources of employment for them 
afterwards. 


The creation of new jobs bus been 
one of ihc main tasks facing the 
minister of industry and research. M. 
Laurent Fubius, who has been given 
the (ask by President Mitterrand of 
overseeing the government’s efforts lo 
shift the industrial base of Lorraine 
into new technology. 

A package of proposals announced 
hy M. Fabius at the end of last month 
focused on the crcnlion of national 
"posts’’in the area, one for information 
technology and the oilier- for mecha- 
nical engineering. New research and 
training activities will be developed in 
each ol these fields, with additional 
research funds being made available 
by the central government. 

M. Fabius promised that "the gov- 
ernment intends to make an exception- 
al effort in Lorraine to increase the 
industrial and scientific potential fo- 
cused on the technologies of the fu- 
ture . to stimulate the diffusion of these 
techniques in existing industries and to 
fit in place a system of training corres- 
ponding to the c ffort which needs to be 
made in the next few years." 

It remains lo be seen, however, 
whether the government will, in the 
face of its current economic difficul- 
ties, still be able to provide the sub- 
stantial funds which will be necessary 
to meet its goal. Ihc University of 
Metz, in the centre of the Lorraine 
region, bought a full page advertise- 
ment in Le Monde to complain that, 
although keen to support tnc govern- 
ment’s plans for the region, it was 
already seriously understaffed, and 
that the increase in posts planned for 
the 1983-84 academic year would not 
even cover the expected growth in the 
number of students. 
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Intellectuals 
petition 
security chief 


social malaise. 


increase in the number of stts] 
lecturers without doctorales. 

He nunicd seven universities ii t 
analysis. The University of Sout&Afc 
ca, Pole licfsl room University b. 
Christian Higher Education, the Rfc 
Afrikaans University, Rhodes 
versitv, Stclicnbusch University « 
the University of Cape Town 


During the next few years Norway, having piled 
up money from the technology ipin-off related to 

‘ wilfhavt to' 

. t Ngj aorae cnioial dedsjons on research policy. 
l ? e four-year term commencing after- the 
genera} election of 1985 the government what- 

Srfi r J™t COn,p . Ie} 3 i0 !i' wfH have !0 move from 

oettberations to deeds. ,, . tbtu y in g ujsst people “interestinBremnri fC ”^7u“u“. ,,, ' w,, .“ dUC 

- He wanted that effective al local iori of available are ■ be,IBV f s state regulations 
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Academics i under-qualified 

from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

South African universities have cx- 
onced a decrease in the number of 
fully-qualified staff over the past de- 
cade because academics' salaries are 
not comparable with those offered in 
the private sector. 

As a result, close on half of all senior 
lecturers are under-qualified for the 

t f e J| hold , with the exception 
or tutors at the universities of Rhodes 
and Port Elizabeth. 

Tins is the finding of the head of (he 
University of the Witwatersrand's de- 
partmenf of economics. Professor D 
J- J. Botha, who raised the issue at the 
annual conference of the committee of 
S * TeadlCrs ‘ Association. 

2 del f L gatcs lo thc committee 
conference that research conducted 
over a 10-year period and revealed an 


Nineteen Yugoslav intellectuals, in- 
cluding the novelist Dobrica Cosic and 
seven members of the Serbian 
"T-V*/ '*> »»»•?««•'■— r-ir Academy of Sciences have petitioned 
S^at is clearly a deepwtff. die Secretary of Internal AffnirsStnne 

Dolanc, to dear up the circumstances 
surrounding the death of Radomir 
Radovic, a 32-year-old engineer held 
forouestioning after a police raid on an 
unofficial seminar in Belgrade on 
Goad Friday. 

If Dolanc cannot do this satisfac- 
torily, they demand, he should 
assume political responsibility for the 
methods of thc country's security nu- 
“orojes and resign from his post." 
bolanc should also state, they say, 
■ga te the house searches of those 
detained after the seminar were prop- 
oly authorized by the coun, and 
wnelner the 28 detainees were mis- 
■ rmatea during the questioning. 

initial reports suggested that, by 
Jugoslav standards, the detainees 


Thc reason why univenmw^ 
struggled to fill thc junto* 
fully-qualified staff was pnmarflpf 
cause of thc widening gap 
academics' salaries and those ofi# 
in the private sector. 

In recent years, several imltffl® 
have initiated schemes wbertfjl*|i' 
vale enterprise subvents 
salaries in order to prevent 
This is as far as the universities 
logo to lure top-quality staff u 110 
ranks. 


‘Knowledge’ is the new currency 

by one-half overall, by 81 p 
chemical engineering. And, 
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yclopmfcni in Norway dFmcdJtanniiM 
per cent in J977toI .28 percent in 1981. 
rour. countries all manna * a sn 



ieak of 1.42 

c^fri trics toamged an increase, with 
S J, u ™ p ?£ m 1 - 8 ?per cent to 2.34 per cent 
partly explained by revised methods of calcula- 

bODt 

P* r ccnl 01 disbursements 
onihjsactiviiy in 198J came from business and 57 
P e £i ce1 ]* from <he Government. 

Total research and development personnel 
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’ ftre heated reasonably politely. This 
*o have been true of those 

• during the first few hours, 
deluding the seminar lecturer, the 
^ “^Marxist philosopher, Milo- 

[ Pleased later reported some- 

harsher treatment. Dr Vojslav 
! • . ? r? 1 !' * sociology lecturer at Sarajevo 

• ’ SjJW’ , one Ql longest de- 

.... .. . -jaAfcJ L-pI!, f s Pe“ks of the detainees being 

aalities as continental shelf studies: frP* *°r prolonged periods without 

silicon and magnesium metaUurgy; JJJJ. dtink or hygienic facilities and 

power. It has an internationally artno^H, “Ming q sUiep % 

chemistry-^ 

>pi is rtf 

aerospace engineers specialized in acrodyn* ^ 

But there were gaps in automaton fl®' 


unheated cells 


position in organic and physical chenusiry-^ ithom blankets, 
tcellen 
irospai 
ut the 

liable 

The Thuiin Commission was able tu ^ n re t, t 


in organic and physical chemistry^ 

t teclmical high school The seminar is raoidlv becomine a 

■ engineers ,p/cial tod in,«;< ^fgl 4 major ’SnlnUon le 

re were gaps in automalion f 7«en the authorities nnrt th™* Hkon. 

notable exceptions, data technology- a ,k; chanted with the regime. 

The TTiulin rVimmlccinn was able tO uf 3 


Unit at Sussex University on government wr 
for industrial research in Norway- 
the SPRU’s Ben Marlin, there 

the institute levei. The SPRU lenm had 


mortem h 5’ dnt ^ ^Id tljat the post 
’ vlolenS J ev ?ded ho sighs of 
l. " friendsHn 3 at ^ 0 ^ ,Cs relatives ■ and 
i j do hot accept this verdict. 




P0Ug:i*iw«„ the governmeni^poS 
rin some areas it is difficult to attract young 

SSfi&Sfc Sfr- 

.takingjeseafch Is- 4S-6L , 
says. ‘The . universities haven 

g.-« - 

On the more positive side Prbfetmr 7 „ rawer -Uian 100 emplovees 

ministries to research Mppals flS a ‘^tep in the 


changes in thc two and a half years 
survey was undertaken - some general, « 
the institute level. The SPRU team had aa 
90 researchers in four units at gflWJjd ^ 
Dr Blcgen colled the SPRU’s work 
“verv vnlunhlp" Iwaiiu the “system. 


one of 

vie’s u n nD uncea tnat Rado- 

^ ue to an overdose, of 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
A major new report from the Associa- 
tion Council for Policy Analysis and 
Research, a wing of thc American 
Council 011 Education, says that 
“knowledge" is the new basic capital of 
thc United States and that higher 
education must be seen as "the princip- 
al Investment in our future". 

The study, America has a New 
Urgency , discusses similarities with the 
past and thc changes that have come 
about in American tertiary learning in 
recent years. . 

Higher education, it states, is still a 
major industry- the S70 billion annual 
outlay for operations is comparable to 
that of thc auto or communications 
industry. , . 

Despite dire predictions to thc con- 
trary, enrolments are holding steady at 
12.4 million, up from 9.2 million in 
1972. Half of America’s basic research 
is done at universities, an estimated S5 
billion in 1983, along with another $2.4 
billion of applied research and de- 
velopment. , . , 

A closer look reveals dozens of 
shifts. Colleges also are educating 
bright high school students, older 
adults, and women returning to work. 
Two in five students enrolled today are 
under 17 or over 25 years of age. 

A whole segment of higher educa- 
tion has been built in the past three 
decades. The two-year community col- 
leges concentrate more directly on job 
training and on aid to local industries. 

Colleges and universities are mod- 
ernizing their academic programmes 
for America’s new challenges. Teacher 
education schools, down a third in 
enrolments from a decade ago, are 
recasting their programmes to respond 
to the shortage of mathematics and 
science teachers and to ^ejaetthat 
half the nation’s 2.1- million public 
school teachers will have to be re- 
JSaced by 1991 (mainly due to retire- 

m Enrolments in the biological and 
physical sciences are up - so are 
Sumbers of youna people studying art 
and applied art. in the past .10 
students in engineering have increased 



er cent in 
emical engineering. And, the study 
of economics, business, and computers 
is exploding. 

Despite 11 large and damaging de- 
cline in support for graduate education 
- the number of federally supported 
fellowships has dropped from an esti- 
mated 51,000 in 1968 to fewer than 
10,000 in 1983 - universities have 
tenaciously maintained quality and arc 
now rebuilding for the increase in 
brainpower necessary. 

Research remains vibrant despite 
relatively few new dollnrs for universi- 
ty research. As measured in constant 
dollars, federal support for univershy 
research has gone from $1.8 billion in 
1972 to $2.26 billion in 1983. In 1982, 
corporations contributed a record 
$320m to college and university re- 
search and development. Industry now 
supports about 9 per cent of all 
academic engineering research. Indus- 
try has been especially helpful with 
new equipment. Federal funding for 
scientific equipment and laboratories 
dropped from $1.1 billion in 1967 to 
$144m in 1978. 

Higher education is playing a lead- 
ership role in furthering social justice 
and quality. The percentage of women 
students in higher education has gone 
from 43 per cent in 1972 to 52 per 
cent in 1982. In 1980. 26 per cent 
of freshmen enrolments in medica 
schools, 34 per cent in law schools, and 
45 per cent in business schools were 
female. The proportion of black high 
school graduates who attend college 
now is almost the same as the propor- 
tion of white high school graduates 
who go on, although it has dipped - - . 
in the past few years. And the children 
of the millions of new immigrants are 
attending college in growing numbers. 

The report says: "As this nation 
faces new international .competition 
and a greater need to understand 
different cultures the liberal arts be- 
come more vital than ever". 

It turns, lo the needs of higher 
education. ' • 

"Americans in all walk? of life must 
see higher education as the one invest- 
ment we absolutely must make if we 


bright future, 
of thc existing physical 


are to have a 
"One third 
plant in higher education was built 
prior to 1950 and needs renovation." 
New equipment is urgently needed, 
"haculiy ... are thc crucial ingre- 
dient. Wo must be certain that the 
supply of these persons is as strong as 
ever. Youth, especially those from 
disadvantaged families, must continue 
lo receive support so that every 
talented person In thc US, regardless 
of colour or capacity to pay, can be 
trained for the tougher limes that 
America faces. 

"As the US is required to do busi- 
ness and politics in more nnd more 
countries around thc world, new sup- 
port is needed for foreign languages, 
international exchanges, and proper 
milHnnrc for the arowins number of 

who 
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Politics must 
be tolerated 
on campus 

The governor-general of New Zea- 
land, Sir David Beattie, acting in his 
capacity as visitor to the University of 
Waikato, has recently given his deci- 
sion on the petition of appeal of 
former senior lecturer In German, 
Mr Bob Rigg* 

Mr Rigg was appealing against his 
dismissal by the university as a result 
of articles which he co-aulbored in 
the student newspaper Nexus linking 
laboratory radiation leaks with stu- 
dent denths from cancer. 

In what was the first case of Us kind 
the governor-general has accepted 
the findings of his commissaries and 
has upheld the university’s decision. 

Thc report of thc commissaries, 
however, contains several passages 
which have bath disturbed and 
angered many New Zealand 
academics. The association’s nation- 
al execut Ive has considered thc report 
and while its main concern is the 
development of more suitable grie- 
vance procedures for academic staff 
in the future, thc association lias 
expressed Its concern at some of thc 
statements made. 

Such statements as -“Mr Rigg was 
Impelled by some anti-authoritarian 
motivation", “We think It wrong that 
a person with such beliefs should he 
given the standing of a member of 
stafT and let loose In a university 
community” and “the apparently 
unshakeable nature of his beliefs . . . 
make hint ... a doubly dangerous 
person to reinstate as a lecturer at 
that university’' have implications as 
to the type of academic staff seen as 
table by the commissaries for 



wins damages for exam papers co 


Service, a : The school was 


found guilty af 


? 5£ 


secretary, Jean Seto, along with the 
pair in 1981., , ^ 

'The suit was file^l, said the ETS 
counsel,. not to recover, damages,, but 
to “make Sure the . tests are ferny 
used". Students working for Met?® 1 




The report says the federal govern- 
ment “must provide the principal sti- 
mulus for urgently needed invest ments 
in facilities and equipment, in en- 
gineering and research. In graduate 
studies, in the talented poor, and, 
indeed, all needy students, and in 
better foreign studies. 

in two recent public opinion polls, in 
August and September 1983, says the 
report, the American people indicated 
their overwhelming support for In- 
creased aid to higher education. Not 
only did 75 per cent in one poll favour 
increased federal support and 84 per 
cent in the other favour stronger state 
aid for colleges pnd Universities, but In 
both surveys the per cent of pubhc 
opinion behind increased education 
aid was above that of three years ago. 
Americans feel that only money Tor 
medical research and health is more 
urgent than more federal aid to col- 
leges and Tor needy students. 

^But the day of letting Uncle Sam 
carry most of tne load is over. The day 
of multiple investments, of coopera- 
tive support has begun. From now on, 
if America is to remain strong and 
prosperous, all sectors of the nation 
must collaborate as never before to 
support higher education," says the 
report. 


was able to sell some of the material 
before it was discovered missing. . 

Damages assessed against Mcnca 
indude -$990,000 to cover the cost of 
replacing 1 particular test quesiions. 
The ETS says it takes up to 18 months 
and $) 25,000 to develop new questions 
opce answers havfcbefen disclosed and 
distributed. 


acceptable by 
employment in universities. 

The association strongly believes 
that universities arc the very Institu- 
tions In which a broad rnoge of 
political beliefs must be accepted. 
The political beliefs of any person 
have no bearing on their suitability 
for appointment to un academic 
position. 

The reference in particular lo 
“anil-authoritarian motivation” 
being unacceptable In a university 
employee Is extremely disturbing. 
We would not wish this to be read as 
implying that only those Individuals 
with authoritarian motivation should 
be employed as academics. Such a 
view would be totally contrary to the 
traditional view of universities as 
Institutions committed to democratic 
principles. 

As mentioned above, the associa- 
tion’s mqjor concern remains the 
lack of a suitable grievance proce- 
dure to resolve disputes involving 
academic staff more speedily and 
with less expense. The association has 
taken legal advice throughout the 
three years and ten months which the 
appeal has taken and Is now seeking 
the establishment of a joint working 
parly Involving the vice-chancellors 1 
committee and the New Zealand 
University Students’ Association to 
develop a more satisfactory proce- 
dure. 

We are encouraged In this by the 
statement of the visitor that “this 
inquiry Is in (he nature of a test case. 
There is a wider interest extending 
throughout the university system 
and, particularly If reform Is to be 
considered, beyond It to the executive 
and legislature." 

Tbc association Is anxious that the 
process of establishing a satisfactory 
procedure should be Instituted as 
soon os possible. To this end we have 
arranged to discuss thc proposal to 
set up a working party with the 
vice-chancellors’ committee at Its 
meeting on June 8. 

Rob Crozier 

The author is executive secretm 
foil 1 
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Down on Animal Farm 
at the National Theatre 


nitTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

Suffering for the 
sake of diversity 

ftgaio Crequer reports on how Keele 
; has retained its pioneering spirit 

V - Iraae j ne you could start from scratch 
= .* ffialea university with the divcrs.- 


Going to the theatre is not escapism. 
But in my case writing about the 
theatre is. T should be using this 
column to welcome the Forum’s Re- 
port (except that it is so intellectually 
thin), to defend local government and 
the constitutional conventions of this 
country (except that having given 
herself enough rope she'd soon hane 
herself), to defend trade unionism 
against Mr Arthur Scargih (except that 


known one. Most school children 
know it Many hove sung it. It sines 
very wed to Clementine. Familiar and 
loved words i ar when changed. Thai is 

" 1 = V'? S5ic s,or - v ,hat now 
of, S. c English tradition. Almost as 
bad as the pigs altering Old Major's 
commandments. 

Alas, Old Major’s great speech was 

saifp-s sskes! 

Animal Farm presents it, an inlroduc- 
tion written by a school master 


And I must also beat my breast 
preemptively to say that ! have nothing 
against stage adaptations of books 
(otherwise my affection for William 
Shakespeare would wane), I don’t 
rand Old Possum being turned into 
Cm (one didn’t hear Mrs Eliot com- 
plam about that one), nor once being 
asked to leave a West End adaptation 
, 9 : Snow s The Masters for 

laughing (but [ was in the middle of a 
row and they couldn’t get at me, oniv 
my companion left, embarrassed at my 
uncontrollable spontaneous situation- 
ist automatic criticism). 

To be spcciiic, I even enjoyed the 
to Ik-rock opera version of Animal 
Farm in Catalan. Ycl I'm glad that, 
^ter much dilly-dallying, the late 
Sonia Orwell finally gave thumbs 
down on the National's project for a 
^n pC ? D of P 4 !?*"" ^ity-Four 
« s r pui nVI ? Bo J v,e - Sonie things which, 
as r niton tots know, must nlways be 
more real in the mind's eye ihnn in 
appearance. n 


in a 


Social Democratic “objective" vein of 
tendentiousncss). And the revolution 
in the staged Manor Form itself took 
place all too quickly and easily 


So l went to Sir Peter Hall’s static 
adapt anon, it is called, of Animal 
H«dn?h h a remarkably open mind. 
Having been away I had only seen One 

time I foolish ly G at m ched ^^ini po 1 . 

The open stage of the Cotiesbe is 
a pl “bookcase and a chair. 
~* maU . b °y walks oh, picks out a book 
fiL 1 **" '? read: "Animal Farm: a 
■ Jnn« Geo ^ e Orwell. Mr 

' qf u hc Man “ r F ®nn. had locked 
the hen-houses for the night . . •' 

Good heavens, they were going to 
'J a i l ' as ,f I* a fairy story meant 
fhri c £, lldren! TilCn ,n “me Mr Jones. 

drenk. with! a 
almost CpmmedUi half* 


wi » thi * aro « f«>ni a problem 
with the much vaunted masks. Some of 
the am mas wore half-masks, ail the 
pigs, as did the men. They could move 
ki 6 ^ ar| d eusil iy- Other animals, not- 
nbly the sheep, wore full masks, and 
the horses, great Boxer and noble 
SJ; *' ve . T, >‘ ad sHhs bs well. This 
limited their movements greatly so 
mat animals and men could only 
S 1 *™* ‘. n . .highly stylized chorib 
friezes, which limned the two battle 

ih^fnH nd -f ®v MiI ? lng P ntl co| l“Psc of 
the windmill. Yet ilic pigs could range 

JE;. 8 ? virtually two stylos of acting 
jjj*! 1 bj i JO j ’ Was lhis simply very 
teKlSH undei preduccd, or has Peter 
, 11 not teamed despite The Omsieia 

JJJS? b H CaUS f of lhat there are 
and masks- and that [he styles of 

CommSf andB ? by Qreck ma5 * s a n d 
Gommedia masks arc worlds apart? 

The pigs did best to a man (ah 

Minimus was a woman), but of the 

dilL^S Sked u a 5 ,mals ' on[ y Clover 
shone through her needless 
b ranees. 

■ What was most odd. however, was 

genela|fred fl We m on°y had^ojg 

from 

Forth was aimed 


Students and staff take a coffee break in the drawing room. 

Each year almost 5,000 students and * ^ 

lecturers, mainly from Scottish univer- A TT Z ,—1*. 1 J 1 

a Hi gill a nd have 

Graham Ogilvy pays a visit to the Bui 


dui u , a 

residential Georgian mansion tucked 
away on a small estate in Glen Esk, 


I ®JjdbreadYb that now seems cvery- 

| W 0ne B t£t gives a broader education 
V- allowing students to postpone crucial 
i decisions on choice ofsubjectyenm 
'ijuie expense of specialization later 
4 M One that creates rounded citizens. 
| nj|h all Students having to do some arts 
& and some science for at least a year. 
T in fad that university - Keele - 
already exists. But nobody knows 
'• “here U is, the Univereity Grants 
\ Committee cannot grasp its complex- 
; kv and the university is unsure of how 
• to promote itself. It is the current prey 
- though this will pass - for cheap 
remarks. One disparaging (and false) 
remark from a dissatisfied student in a 
national newspaper led to 60 students 
withdrawing from offers of places. 


about 20 miles north of Dundee. 

Donated in 1949 to what is now the 

? ,es pust 01 the Bu m Tvas ^on^nal ly SSmns^-Id' ?vor CC !l S H Pl r n8S - Hc 


this was not feasible, the study and 
holiday facilities were opened to all 
British and visiting academics. 

A non-profit making establishment, 
constantly walking a financial tight- 
rope, the Burn Fr ■ * 


encum- 


jwell himself to explain lhat Animal 
jrt» was aimed at Stalin, to destroy 
of ^ ov,et power" and to 
and castigate . the betrayal of 
egalitarianism for .. power-hungry 

B ? l i h the P raducli on mid 
IOna J ^ ncs ! °st evBr y oppor- 
tunity JO symbolize Soviet power, or to 
remind what Orwell’s satiric allegory 
was really about. Here was a child 1 ? 


Soviet power, or to 
h’s satirr ” 

. Here was 

areqm, indeed, not Orwell’s dream, 

: song; ' i 1 ";: . 


;j .. clever: 
-:ntdsk, 


a Nse bottom 
And All England Shall- Be Green” 
was one of Xdrian MitcheU’s lyHcs* 

though ihfe musfewas damned baSg-^! themhior ^ir jHtiHskini 

2a !•=. a," 




2*1 with tfie dominant chords 
S£ to- 6 ?? ? r Perhaps quoted 

MJIcnell chose to rewrite Orwell's 


Mitchell findOrwdll'* at tables n 


do i fb' 

inu r." and Mr 
munism obsessive' and" bjSdon^fe! - 
Personally 1 vyould have made ai iensi 

*s^fiifcjr*:s , sys?E. 

dhng to no purpose, and aii oddfailure LairvT Jilh R^ftii the i hcepma8ks Sir 

to, notice that Orwell’s poeto is hot ’ ^ ^ us th . ea,Rf ^Ik 

merely ^ good but a^ei^ wi’ddy 1 ^ {le^fies. gether ?ruel ^ lo dumb ; 


:ias weathered the 
fll ^ -m university travel 

funds by keeping chnrges well within 
the pnee range of staff and students 
alike. The result is lhat reading parties 
have continued to enjoy the relaxed 
atmosphere and fading splendour of 
this Highland residence for the last 30 
years or so. 

The Bum aims to preserve a peace- 
ful and tranquil environment. Tf suc- 
ceeds to such an extent that once the 
urge iron gate between its classic twin 
lodges has been entered, it is difficult 
to believe that a mere two miles awny, 
the United States Navnl Intelligence 
base outside the village of Edzcll 
serves as an ominous reminder of a 
more complex world. 

i P n £ 0f S? , Burn ' s m 5i or attractions 
Is Its beautiful setting. The house and 
140 acres of woods mid farmland lie at 
the mouth of one of Scotland’s finest 
unspoiled glens. Glen Esk was an im- 
portant route for cattle droving and 
whisky smuggling Highlanders until 
well into the last century and the 
scenery has hardly changed. Royal 
B h short drive away. 

The house, which retains many 
original characteristics, was built by 
Lord Adam Gordon between 1791 and 
1796 to serve as his retirement home - 
a reurement cut short in 1801 when he ■ 

owrhcated. “ nnk,n ® Icm ° nadc when 
Commander of the Army in 
Scotland, Lord Adam was able to 
procure the services of French prison- 

5S,?Lc a T?i C °. mp i ete his h °me and 
grounds. Their lasting memorials are 

HivJS? 1£ ; ma 8 arden » complete with 
stream, ha-ha fences and 
scenic walks, and a peculiar cattle 
tunnel over one hundred yards long 
Jff* 1 *® jrensfer catlle from the byre to 

&Suf nftAHl hC <f ? nl of thc ^ ousc 

without offending t)ic sensibilities of 

the. owner and hFs guests. 

' ' 2S ’ ^ C XV* Bu ™ has clung 

tenaciously to Us military connexions 
Purina the last war it served as a 
convalescent home and throughout its 

SSSrtS." manned by 

Urbane ^nd Witty, l Bn Ff^spr is far 


dents and a third to the esrate. Our 
stafr is quite small und our finances ure 
a bit on the Micawherish side so I turn 
my hand to anything. If you had come 
earlier you would have found me 
sweeping the drive.” 

Poor marketing of the Burn as a 
holiday centre means tlint university 
terms remnm the busiest periods for 
Ian Fraser and his staff of fi). ‘‘Wc arc 
very crowded during term time” he 

"t . ste , n « dy s,rcam ° r rending 
parties 25 to 30 strong keep us busy. 

Most visiting departments, and 
some have been intending for 25 years 
recognize the annual outing to the 
Burn as an important icc-breakinc 

cnmn, OLl i ilS r ,n K roil F s ^nd to he 

composul of senior students. 

.J^-lween « | MHc l und a 
SCEJv 1 !he IJuni * renii-formul ntmos- 
phere has corned it a popularity wirli 
students which often surprises leciur- 

S h C , U hT S - rathcr th «» n.!es s,^ 
gest the behaviour expected of guests 

mid these arc liberally interpreted 
Guests may be expected to dress for 



dinner but they seldom do and nif 
seems to mind. One of the iSJ 
“customs” concerns the banonfoK 
of bottles of red wine to students-*, 
result of too many stains cos 
drawing room carpel when 
have become overly social. £ 
The elaborate facade of the Bm I 
grand hall and stairway, inlaid «$■ 
und Georgian fireplaces, cona£|i' 
residence which is funrtionil fl 
homely. It is, fundamentally, aptra’ 
relax hut for the energetic a if , 
wishing to work off the effects d 
food, which cun best be described 
plentiful, ilierc are a numberof 
mg amenities available. The «isi 
two miles of trout and snlmon 64 
on the River Esk, and tennis, nap! 
golf mid hillwulking are also r 
If the Burn has n faded 19.' 

(Imt Is u|| part of its charm 
Eraser is adamant that there sho#f- 
no drastic changes. “If we enHaitj 
uecommodme more students, «j 
would have lo introduce a cads# 
system mid a siring of other »i r 
crniznlions. 1 hclicvewc would data 
the very qualities that make thejto 
appealing." 


suffer — . 

the vice chancellor, puts: Is there any 
evidence for anyone getting credit for 
diversity? In British higher education 
you get credit for single honours, 
concentration, and possibly size. You 
get sermons on diversity, but there is 
no collection after the sermon." 

At Keele students either take a four 


E 


K a f SS r f Gortin ^ nder ' in -Chief of 





oundation year, or a three year 
course. All are combined honours 
courses, in which normally two prin- 
cipal subjects are studied for honours. 

The dual honours system allows for 
obvious combinations, but also rare 
ones such as eiectronics/music or 
American studies/biochemistry, and 
many others. All Keele graduates, 
through their subsidiaries, will have 
studied, and taken examinations in the 
humanities/ social sciences and the 
sciences. 

The foundation year involves a wide 
range of subjects, setting the context of 
subjects in which students may special- 
ize liter on. It introduces unique 
flexibility to the university system. 
About 70 per cent change at least one 
principal subject, and 30 per cent 
change both. According to the stu- 
dents union, “the FY course provides a 
maiveflous opportunity in that stu- 
dents can choose absolutely any course 
(hey wish to study, providing that they 
have shown a reasonable standard for 
that course". 


U allows students to delay the deci- 
sion about whether to study the arts or 
sciences, so meeting the criticism of 
lack of breadth in tnc sixth form. 

There are also transfer sessional 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, 
music, physics and Russian for stu- 
dents wno have not taken these sub- 
jects at A level. 

At one time the foundation year was 
much more widely known outside 
Keele (it stopped being compulsory in 
1974) but ft has suffered from lack of 
promotion outside. Also in 1981, it was 
questioned by the UGC on economic 
grounds. 

Keele was one of those universities 
badly hit (a 34 per cent cut in grant) 
and cutting back on the four year 
course was easier than cutting the 
three year course. . 

Since 1981, entry to the foundation 
year has been reduced by 25 per cent, 
to some 300 students, and considera- 
tion has been given to reducing ft lo 
250. (Entry to the three-year course in 
1983 was 360.) , . 

But with students, the FY is in- 
creasingly popular. At the end of last 
year there was a 23 per cent increase in 
demand for the four-year course (and a 
9 per cent increase for the three-year 
course). , . , 

According to Dr Edward Slade, the 
senior tutor, the increased demand for 
the four-year course is because of an 
increase in the number of mature 
students, the popularity of the concur- 
rent Certificate in Education course, 
and the desire by students to retain the 
chance to change subjects. 

Also the trend now at the end of the 
foundation year is for students to turn 
to science. And the number of students 
taking transfer sessional courses, to 
allow them to specialize in the scien- 
ces, has virtually trebled. 

The 1981 cuts demanded a 20 per 
cent loss of academic staff, through 
early retirement, and this has nearly 
been achieved. But It has left problems 
of academic imbalance and the profes- 
soriate has been seriously hit. 

In the social sciences, two out of 
nine departments do not have profes- 
sors, but in the arts the problem is 
acute, five departments out of nine 
lack professors. Further, one is shortly 
to go and another may do so: Keele 
may well end up with only two arts 
professors, 



Keele campus: looking towards the chapel and Walter Moberley Hall. 
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decisions and plan a new future while 
still keeping morale high, and main- 
mining a collective spirit and resolve. 

It was the decision of Dr David 
Harrison, the vice chancellor, not logo 
about shouting from the house tops, as 
some others did, but quietly to go 
about the business of plotting a new 
path. ,, , 

Keele has a number of small depart- 
ments, yet ganging up against them is 
not a famifiar pastime. The Russian 
department was one of those recom- 
mended for closure in the Atkinson 
report prc-1981. The UGC suggested 
transfers of Russian staff in ihe 1981 
letters and two Russian historians will 
go from Keele to the School of Slavo- 
nic and East European Studies in 
London, in October. 

TTiat will leave Keele's department 
with three staff. A recent university 
review (the third in the lust three 
years) has just confirmed the depart- 
ment's future. Collaboration with the 
history and politics department will 
ensure that a degree that is a one-third 
language , one-third literature and one- 
third history will be a coherent and 
attractive course. Applications have 
increased by 100 per cnet. 

They have also been able to intro- 
duce a new course in Russian studies, 
the only honours degree starting Rus- 
sian from scratch that lakes three 
As the language element is less 


Those departments without profes- 
sors have readers or senior lecturers of 
experience, so thenroblem is not as 
bad as it seems. Tne Association of 
University Teachers has no official 
view on it but its president. Dr David 
Vincent, makes an interesting point. 

“We work very well as an integrated 
academic community. We are one of 
the least hierarchical of universities, 
junior people are given departmental 
responsibilities if they want them. 

,r So the need for professors, 
although real, exists only In certain 
aspects, such as public reputation, and 
the need for people with national 
reputations. You could make out a 
case for a professorial-less university, 

llC Staff retirements were keenly felt by 
the education department, where 
numbers went from 24 to 17 virtually 
between July 1982 and September 
1983. If it was not in the managerial 
Interest of the university far all the 
staff to go, tlie pressure was sufficient- 
ly great that all offers had to be 
accepted. . . . 

It was the largest department, the 
nearest to it being history at 15, and it 
is still the largest. Professor John 
Eggleston recognized that managerial 
and entrepreneurial skills were needed 
more than ever before. 

“We took stock of all our assets, our 
laboratories and libraries and realized 
the tremendous range of opportunities 
that was there, to use UGC assets in a 


generative way." They increased their 
rnnge of in-scrvice courses and greatly 
extended their short course provision, 
making them cost-effective. _ 

They are specialists in design tech- 
nology and multicultural education. 
They were able to bring into the 
department part-time lecturers and 
visiting staff, who also contributed to 
regular courses. They reexamined 
their MEd course and in September 
1984 will introduce a new course where 
the dissertation element is determined 
in liaison with the local education 
authority. 

Teachers chosen and fully funded by 
the local authority will write disserta- 
tions on problem areas seen by the 
authorities as important for their 
schools. “The authority will play an 
acative part in the supervision of the 
dissertation and teaching of the 
course, so this will be a substantial 
reinforcement of our staff, without 
special UGC charge.” 

The department also developed 
teachers' workshops, where academic 
staff, teachers ana students met on an 
informal basis, increased their produc- 
tion of publications for teachers, and 
approached their research with even 
greater zeal. Although there had to be 
some rationalization, reducing the 
range of options in some of their 
courses ana attacking the problem 
clearly has paid off. 

Though Keele was very badly hit in 
1981, ft managed lo make difficult 


years. — . p - 0 - - - .. 

extensive, it is for people requiring 
rending and translating knowledge of 
Russian, “a kind of applied degree . 

The pioneering department of com- 
munication ana neuroscience is 
another example or Keele's enterprise. 

In the last four years it has raised, 
through a development trust, £350 ,t)UU 
from industry and commerce to estab- 
lish 10 new laboratories, five at Keele, 
and five at a local hospital , for medical- 
ly-related research. 

They have received mare than dou- 
ble that amount In research grants. 
The postgraduate research depart- 
ment has a unique interdisciplinary 
mix - physicists, engineers, physiolog- 
ists, psychologists, a ncuroanatomist, 
computer scientist, linguist and mathe- 
matician - working on problems relat- 
ing to the nature of sensory com- 
munication in the brain and the con- 
sequences of its disturbance by dis- 
ease. . 

Keele has been a pioneering uni- 
versity but again, there is no credit for 
that. As David Harrison says of the 

{ olnt honours programme: “it Is a oil 
lard to find elements of the theory 
taken over by many other institutions 
without a footnotefrom where they get 
it from." 

David Harrison is about to be recy- 
cled, becoming vice chancellor of Exe- 
ter University, so the new man the 
short-list of live is all-male) will find 
Keele in very good heart, the manda- 
tory science park in the making, with 
much to be proud of. 


Put-downs say a lot. For a _ 
to have an article dubbed "academic* 
b a signpost to the sub-editor*s spike 
Per a scholar to have an article 
deemed "Journalistic" is to carry the 
stigmata of sensationalism. 

Yet in my case the acceptance of a 
visiting lectureship at a university 
produced paradoxical reactions, 
aorae colleagues at The Times 
thought it presumptuous, the adopt- 
ing of unearned intellectual airs (1 
*os genuinely flattered when Profes- 
sor Jeremy Richardson asked me to 
sgn on for a year with the politics 
Apartment at Strathclyde Unlversl- 
Wjshlle academic colleagues hi 
wWSow seemed a trifle surprised at 
mywuihigness to carvp out time to fly , 
00 “h for a day’s teaching and con- 
.. jeraarion each term. Which is the 
true ■ Impression - of . the journalist/ 
relationship - open contempt 
w^ghtly ftirtjve mutual regard? 
Professions are, in fact, In the 
f r If you accept the late 

;■ : - KjjlP 1 yrahaita’s definition of what a 
..WPtf should be. When he 


[NewsWpek In 1961 he raid he 
"Med it to be “fhe first roughdraft 
7 a hufitrotis ambition for 
imvnmlk weekly llke his, But 
1 Mafefritait of [utent to be embrol- 

W the banner of a quality 
be bettered. 1 

/ hiu * ^tohalkwatcher like me ij in 
.iHJWA'fltottg other things,' to 
. the row material of contem- 

? : (SEZ# KSftWMji , aqd analysis. 

shoitul, be 
tbe part- 

t^Pte.tyerldng prop£riy,reyJob 

Iy- intaUgepCe 
scientists and 


£=£ Yesterday’s headlines, tomorrow’s footnotes 

or*s spike. J ■ » .. , «« o,p kind of loint enti 

:• . ' : >* :,-v, • : 


Times journalist 
Peter Hennessey 
takes his skills 
as a Whitehall 
watcher into 
the lecture room 



p' lfr iionn.Bfty flanked by Dr JoHn Sanderson and Mr Alex Smith of 
Strathclyde University’s politics departments. 


me to ignore their finished product. 
Put at its lowest, there Is a commun- 
ity or Interest here built on mutual 

P ^at^p^fact, is how It worked out 
.Vmyyear at Sirathclyde.^or 
mle, " Brian Hc^ood, Tom 


search interests of mine) with an 
austere halo of achievement they did 
not altogether deserve. At depart- 
mental seminars they mixed the right 
blend of Inquisition and enconrage- 

m Teaching the Strathclyde under- 
graduates was also Illuminating. 
Times journalists used lo be told to 
write for the “intelligent slxth-for- 
mer”. U *as never easy to know If 
one was succeeding. Sixth-formers 



Their Job Ui to 
itfany,of: 
teof 


during 

press me, through a process of polite 

Interrogation, to P° nder ,2^-HS 

the material I was unearthing about 

Mrs Thatcher’S )£d n!t torendleiters to the edltaj. 

miUees. Jeremy L ,"ich*^°n 

tried to! assess vnui ^ not ioMsuSoo 

Face-to-fa?e contact with Intelll- 
Ee nt sixth-formers, one, or two yegrs 
: after they have left the schoojroom 
gives 1 you a.mifcfi 

-Bon ofwhetbttijour tnator&lsfld (he 
! deUvcry vehicle In wjtldi yod .hafe , 


Tetany Moon wqtild Insist I pent 
jfcSlbe anecdotes and actuate 
tried to! assess what knpnri, if j^ny. 



iheAtUeegoy^- 
(a particultf. re- 


placed It are actually doing the job 
intended' (you know when you have 
succeeded before a lecture audience 
and it Is a very gratifying experience 
if you have). Strathclyde's politics 
department also has a leavening of 
mature students. 

What did the pollUt* department 
Itself get out ora vblUng leader writer 
and Whitehall correspondent? It Is 
impossible for the Whitehall corres- 
pondent to Judge, put Jeremy 
Richardson has his own views: ‘1 
thought the social sciences had got 
foto peat difficulty because we had 
been isolated from the real world. 
This kind of outside, appointment 
brings us closer to the chemists and 
the engineers who have done much 
more of this Sqrt of thine in the past. 
Maybe the social sciences. If they are ■ 
to hit bnckj ought toj do more along 

: these Unea^' ho shidv ;■ ,.%l : ■’ 

: 'meWldorre^^ 

mcr$: personal, td^ pjacttfg a |pgn 

• i- ' r<: ■ ' -V'l 1 • 


value on the kind of Joint enterprise 
in which I have been engaged at- 
Strathdyde In the current academic 
yenr. Firstly, because, in Its tiny way, 
ll showed that the division of the 
British Thinking Classes Into suspi- 
cious, defensive sub-groups can be 
broken down. 

Newspapermen can be as fickle as 
any football fan In turning on a fallen , 
idol. And certainly the bulk of British 
journalists are devotees of the trivial 
and the transient, casual with evi- 
dence and unwilling to tackle com- 
plexity which they, dismiss as “bor- 
ing” of “incomprehensible to our 
punters". 

But there will come a time, If a 
measure of opto government Is 
forced upon. Whitehall, for example, 
when reporters on quality newspap- 
ers at least, wQl' jnted their own 
. reserve territorial army in the uni- 
versities branch of the thinking clas- 
ses to help them sort out what those 
reams of data released under the 
Freedom of Information Act, 199? 
actually amount to. It Is as well to be 
on speaking and collaborating terms 
before that happy day. 

There, is another, hard-tlmes In- 
duced reason for a closer partnership 
between the universities and. those 
parts of Fleet Street where scho- 
larship occasionally reaches, ir te- 
nure Is to disappear from sections of 
the university teaching profession, 
ild be needed to llli'lhe 


. outsiders eoui 

, gap. It might — 

menl pf Itself howeVer regrettable 
'.ogottomic clrcum$tflntes that have 
\ brought It aboiii... i,.'X ' \ ■ l; 



On May 11 1981, n day after Francois "W* w • j 

Mitterrand’s election victory ended 23 I W\ 4 1 *■ O 1 1 m ^ 7 

years of conservative rule in France, lllrll llnl I L V 
Fierre-Louis Blanc, director of the I V 

Ecolc Nationale d’ Administration 

(ENA) declared; “For the school, 4* n 

nothing has changed f f f 1T1 If 3 T S 
The years since have shown him to wkJ 

be wrong. The admissions procedures m 

and curriculum of France's civil service Z 1 

training school have undergone signifi- I l| *-*# 1 1 1 yM I ■ | \J 
cant changes, some highly cont rover- %/ j 

sial. M. Blanc bimscir is gone, and 

Craig Charney on the French so 

" W£L*r .o pu , through £2™“*’® OpCIling Upof the 
changes aimed at greater efficiency ClVII Service training School 
and equity within existing structures 
than to override vested bureaucratic 
interests or transform the administra- 
tion. 

The ENA, created in 1945 by future 
Prime Minister Michel Debrd, pro- 
duced the corps of high-powered tech- 
nocrats who replaced the parochial, 
mediocre prewar French administra- 
tion and supervised the country’s mod- 
ernization. The highly selective school 
occupies a unique position in French 

g ubhc life: it is the major eniiy point 
»r top civil service posts ana the 
prestigious grands corps (administra- 
tive control bodies), as well as a 
launching pad for aspirant politicians. 

In M Mitterrand’s first government 
seven ministers and 103 ministerial 
aides were enarques (ENA alumni), 
and more than 70 occupied similar 

&M„r d '“ SSOr ' VaKry M ' ChelJe: “Things have" jonTwoll'’ 


Craig Charney on the French socialis 
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sf&ftSS-Sfcj Santinelli looks at how YTS has affected Bedfo rd College of Higher Education 
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ESF&! reformist te&cJS 
held h.gli positions und« ^ 

le^M Nora wsXSnSi^ Last Friday Bedfordshire County’s 
oversee the reforKtbEN^ 1 SihTrainmg Group- a P^nwJP 
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standing concern at the Jr ^ ;• The evening event which was held at 
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The pervasive role of the inarques 
has given weigh t to allegations that the 
school was recruiting from a narrow 
and unrepresentative social, educa- 
tional, and regional base. More than 
80 per cent of ENA students come 
from economically privileged back- 
grounds, and over a quarter are them- 
selves the children of top civil servants. 
The _ proportion from blue-collar, 
fanning, or office workers’ families has 
actually been declining. 

Competitive entry exams, it was 
claimed, failed to ensure equal chances 
f° r a ||* In 1980, a typical year, more 
than 90 per cent of the candidates who 
passed the “external" (graduates’) en- 


try competition and one third of those 
who got in via the "internal” exam (for 
civil servants) had studied at the elite 
Institute of Political Studies (Sciences- 
Po) in Paris. Most others admitted via 
the internal exam came from the 
equally elite Ecole Normale Super- 
• ieure and Ecolc Polytechnique or from 
preparatory courses for advanced 
teachers' certificates (frequently with- 
out ^ver teaching). Pierre Joxe. now 
chairman of the Socialist group In the 
. National Assembly, concluded causti- 
cally in 1976: “The ENA serves to 
reproduce the ruling class like a photo- 
copying machine." • 

Ip response, M. Mitterrand's public 
service minister.. Anciet Le Pora, 
established a “third way” to enter the 
ENA: a special competition open to 
elected officers of trade unions, local 
governments; and associations. They 
ore to take a 20 month course (the 


traditional course lasts 29), with a 
range of top posts set aside when they 
finish. M. Le Pors said his aim was to 
democratize the school and open the 
bureaucracy to experienced, public- 
spirited decision-makers from uncon- 
ventional backgrounds. 

These measures provoked bitter 
hostility from the Opposition parties 
and press, and spurred even ENA 
students and top civil servants to 
abandon their usual reserve. Student 
representatives saw the minister and 
issued press statements to express their 
opposition. The association of former 
ENA students demanded the repeal of 
the enabling _ act and censured its 
executive for insufficient resistance. 

The critics argued that the ENA’s 
skewed intake resulted from the in- 
equalities in French schools and uni- 
versities, and that M. Le Pors’ remedy 
would only produce “cut-rate civil 
servants 1 '. They objected that "third/ 
way * eligibility was defined to favour 
trade unionists and social activists 


Open door policy at the ENA. 


yinclal Institutes of Political Stafc 
into regional institutes of admimun. 
tion. With their general research a 
teaching functions hived-off, the ins I 
tutes would offer preparatory cocoa 
for administrative competitions (oh> 


ever S2SS?i£SS U ^ nl ^ w * lh “ Fur,her politicization, they charged' 
JJ*.*®? 5ii n feJ if?® Joxe l n 9 w ^ as permitted by the inclusion of an 

“ .'Atlal stage of aelec 


tipn, which is anonymous and solely 
through written exams in the other 
competitions. They also maintained 
that students completing the shorter 
ooiuse should not receive the same 
diploma as the 29 month students, and 
that job quotas for them were discri- 
minatory. 

Proponents insisted that the new 
programme was different but equal. 
They held that separate exams and job 


Australia could have the first of a unique type of 
community college operating in 1986, if proposals 
by a ministerial review irtfo post-compulsory 
education in Victoria are accepted. 3 

■A report calliiuj for the establishment of the 
colleges has now been distributed to schools and 
tertiary Institutions across the state. The report 
SEES K^dyvith enthusiasm in educational 

contents when he released 1 It last month. 

up t , he committee to review 
' post-compulsory schooling last June 

finSS 1 !? South Australian educationist, ' 
■ committee is 

composed of the,h$ijds of all the malp statutory.: 

i,r In , Victqxlk: the ; Education 1 
r Dcpartmem.'the State RhnrH nf 
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allocations offered WBys to reflect the 
qualities of individuals who ore practi- 
cally rather than academically 
oriented, and hard to compare with 
their fellow students. They said such 
older, more experienced students did 
not need all aspects of the others' 
course, such as private sector In- 
ternships. Like other advocates of 
‘positive discrimination" elsewhere, 
M. Le Pois declared: “To combat 
inequality, it is necessary to be un- 
equal. An equal competition in an 
unequal soejety is unfair ’’ . ... 

Nevertheless, the minister scaled 
down the new scheme, from 15 stu- 
dents In the first year and 30 in the 
second to 10 and 12 respectively. (The 
total enteringclass is roughly 160.) The 
maximum age and job allocations for 
third-way" students were also re- 
duced. 

Since the first students under the 
programme arrived only this year, it is 
too early to Judge their success, 
according to ENA Secretary General 
Robert Chelle. Nevertheless, he says, 
Thus far; “Things have gone well. We 
haven t had any problems. They seem 
to fit in well with the other students ” 

The ease with which (he new stu- 
dents have been accepted may, howev- 
er, reflect the degree to which they 


resemble their conventionally-chosen 
classmates. Most already have uni- 
versity degrees, and only one or two 
are former workers. The sharpest 
difference is political: eight of the ten 
are from organizations identified with 
the left. 

While the creation of the new entry 
route generated the most heat, M.Lc 
Pors _ changes in the regime governing 
the “internal" (civil servants) exam are 
ukelv to have a greater Impact on the 
ENA. He Issuedregulations requiring 
five years “effective service" to sit the 
exam, eliminating the “false func- 
tionaries” who have dominated the 
competition. The generally well-re- 
garded move significantly broadens 
career horizons for lower-ranking pub- 
lic servants, particularly since K Lc 

Though outsiders’ attention has fo- 
cused on the admissions reforms, im- 
portant changes in the content and 
structure of civil service training are 
“so being made or contemplated. 

The ENA’s goal has always been a 
school of applied knowledge, and its 
courses are divided roughly half-and- 
half between classroom work and 
internships. The "common trunk" of 
required subjects includes the prepara- 
tion of administrative documents, eco- 
nomics, International relations, social 
problems, languages, and computing. 

since the change of government, the 
separate selection and study program- 
mes for economists and administrators 
have been eliminated, and there is an 


versity graduates and civil stmt 
alike. Those who failed the ENAem 
could still receive advanced admit 


The exercise is also crucial in that it 
will orovide a good indicator of how 
SPZmlets are likely to come 
ooioYTS this year. A not unimportant 
rector, considering the disatrous 
rational shortfall in 1983/84, which left 
Bedfordshire meeting only 70 per cent 
of its target. . . . . 

Speaking about the shortfall, Ms 
Jenny Shackleton, the county s YTS 
coordinator, said that obviously next 


formation processing services, thus 
providing ti very mixed occupational 
picture. 

The college also operates as a Mode 
B managing agent, which means it 
takes total responsibility for providing 
induction, further education, training 
and work experience for around 190 
youngsters. 

Mr Eddie Hackworth, the college's 
YTS coordinator, says the Mode B 
group comprises many disadvantaged 
young people within the community, 
ranging from handicapped and'mentai- 
ly handicapped as well as special needs 
youngsters. It also includes a very high 
proportion of ethnic minorities - Ita- 
lian Asians and West Indians - which 
form about 11 per cent of Bedford- 
shire's population. 

Mr Hackworth points out that their 
heavy representation on Mode B re- 
flects the employment patterns in 
Bedfordshire in that this group finds it 
most difficult to get jobs, and for the 
same reason rarely figures on Mode A 



thai the actual leaching is easy and that 
staff feel it is counselling and care, as 
well as the enormous amount of paper- 
work, dial is taking up lime. 

Staff in the school of social services 
studies agree ami say ,h al *be 
bureaucracy is horrendous and that it 
is not considered you are doing your 
job unless you fill in masses of forms. 

One problem which has remained 
for the staff has been the extended 
year. This demands miracles of sche- 
duling to accommodate the wishes or 
employers. For example YTS trainees 
on retail courses must be in shops on 
Fridays - not the college. Most young 
people apart from those on agricultu- 
ral courses tend to be in college during 
the summer vacations. 

This has required a great deal of 
commitment on the part of staff, many 
of whom have worked during their 


summer holidays, taking the tunc off in 
other periods. But this is only possible 
for those solely teaching on YTS. For 


A partnership of industry and education 

nmuonic the mil ,* op ti-llinp a comoan v inn to hear about vacancies in the 


regions or in Paris. 

For British observers, the Rod 
discussions on the future of the ENA 
will sound much like the debates m 
the 1967 Fulton report on avil senicc 
training in the United Kingdm 
Broadening the social, educaikwi 
and political base of recruitment, in- 
proving promotion orosueels writs 


proving promotion prospects wills *■ 
the public service, and increasing tedi- ' 
nlcal and management expertise wet i 
all concerns of the Fulton ooramitiK. ■, 


n tS — schemes due lo em P lo y ers ' s pre - 

l SSkS? the Srt’VTS '“He"'.,,. Tor example because of 
«*“ !° 5,111 receive advanced admi*P . Sinitn? said that obviously next their different culture, West Indian 
trative training in the regional ceotm Sr thevToped to attract more young youngsters have problems relating to 
with prospects o posts either bit L fcmafe tutors, and often give the 

regions or in Paris. t 8J!5io!S 5 tfSn were already in wrong impression to employers be- 

For British observers, the Fred \ Sf but employed youngsters: Of cause of their appearance and atti- 

dlscussions on the future of the ENA ' : was verv dependent on tudes. 

will cm..,.* m ,.*h iiu* .i,- couise, Inis was ry p “Basicnllywchaveloadvisethemto' 

X&re has a mixed unemploy- change . but it always feels unpleasant- 
ment profile. Bedford is characteristic ly like social cngmeermg. Some refuse 

MKraEStt; )0b Hu^^&ocMcd, 


If it remains true that a French dti 
service recruit is likely to have been* 
economist while his British peer m 
have read Oreats, the combfnatxjnci 
work experience and Civil Service 
College training the latter will recti* 
resembles more closely the EKA tfua 
the tradition of “the gifted amateur 1 . 

Like their British counterpots, 
however, the French reformers tat 
discovered (he difficulty of puttof 
through changes which go agaJail & 
corporate interests of civil servant 

More fundamentally, the positlonof 
the administrative ” mandarins" » 
based upon their complex ledmlai 
roles in the administration of a welhR 
state, which make it hard to ivox 
relatively elitist criteria In selecttoo. 
“If one has a competition, one runs* 
according to university or academa> 
type criteria notes Heive Fslxe- 
Aubrespy of the association of forntf 
ENA students. 


An ideal combination 

Geoff Maslen reports on plans to introduce 
community colleges in Victoria, Australia 


-wi teSf tcrp1 ’ ^ere would be a need for 

cofiTae^ ag<S c ^ nl R re,1 . ensive community 

■ J 1168 ® new institutions would brine 


whi . ch “ in the sense that it 

S « ^ fefiection on the human conditin 

“ °7r Pe ° P L e lve thclr Hvcs ' shou id be 
[h° m *5* condition and those reali- 
f ^., h P ra f du cttve activities of society" 




In the curriculum of the communlt 
some units would be rompullory and tl 
oov?* 1 the majoi- areas of «ts. h 


goyerataeht schools. ^ ^ • n0rt 1 f ur ? < f s : Courses tuugEt in- the rom, COm P uI 5 0 0’ and these would 

' ^T^Ptohiendations being' a:ccepted.'- ' r '.eprol In P i^e S ^ne ; w d ^n^ aU,d '^ ei \couraged to , the twp years ®t>y case, 

- we. ihen the, 'structure of ; Tfw; MEm 1 - 


on organizational changes necessary losdupiK 
new colleges. All three committees will dm 
representatives of (he main education group*® 1 
them and will have the chance to epgap J 
independent inquiries, consider evidence,,*^ 
responses from the community, and advise w. 
coordinating committee, and thereby the govror 
ment, on action needed. _ 

Although establishment of community ro^P 
would be a new venture in Australia-; they r 
beyond the present senior high schools fo/J* 
Australian capital territory and Tasmania 
are parallels in the British, teriiaiy colleges 
. the community colleges in America. . . 

. According to Mrs Biackbum and herefr^re.. 


‘ ■ relatively little unemployment in the ] 
; niral areas. The number of 16 to 
■ 19-year-old in the county Is now 
: around 1,200 mainly young people ! 
if; who are not eligible for YTS. 

Altogether, there was a cumulative 
enrolment to YTS by the end of March 
fr of some 3,300 youngsters, but young 
7 people currently on the programme ui 
[•; the same time amount to approximate- 
;■ ly 2,500. 

I: • The county has not only the advnn- 
tsge of good relations with its Man- 
power Services Commission local 
f office, but also having hnd a test bed 
for the scheme in South Bedfordshire 
• which provided pointers for future 
developments. 

( This together with the dynnniism of 
» ; it* county coordinator Is widely rc- 
f'- prded as having enabled Bcdford- 
3* shhe to be further ahead organiza- 
donally and In curriculum terms than 
nSny other neighbouring countries. 

' One of the major centres for YTS 
h. : with 800 trainees on both Mode A and 
IK Mode B schemes Is Bedfordshire Col- 
L* of Higher Education where a 
j? flrCt and unekpected- revolution, 
h’ which many eventually affect every 
& P Brt of the institution, has been trig- 
r gered oKby.the scheme. 

G v For example, as a result of YTS, the 
Wwege has now adopted a student- 
‘ ^ntred approach to tne curriculum in 
j.- most .courses, barriers between the 
?.-j vwious schools have been broken 
jy.’ ttqwA.ana a major staff development 
: : • initiative Is going ahead . Wide ranging 
tr wwtacts with industry are being de- 
l • sloped which are affecting input to all 
t ; : “Vttes, and a hew unit has been set up 
: “I 6n industrial environment at Big- 
Rr. gterogde, which may well .become a 
J'.- PCnnanent part of tne college. 

rhese changes ; are 'even more siir- 
y. P™ n 8 r.' 0 s inttially members of staff 
fr., ^prehepsive at the prospect of 


young Victorians arop oui ;; (i . .preasuniiy supnsfid that Y la 

before the end of year 12, many have fouriafl^. | f wete^ after all not so different 

destructive, alienating experience, ^ g 1 ’ their normal intake, even though 

.The encouragement of higher p*rU#?5lal Ey so H!®, hav e. : siriobs problems, 
be justified only if it is accmnpanjedby^^ E:* majority of Bedford College 


VfcioriM.high and techbi&T^^ Jnd the 

offerings at .present only, availahle.jn technical ' edurwrto/^ihLt^ upper Secondary 

^ In^^jy.ihe report says, cpm^rebepsivc upper- : 1 ^ 

secondary colleges eouM beToSed by brlnffig i ffiSSbe oSrbd 
fogetheryeara fl and I2in scKools with pSel . 
secondary courses 'and courses theyoifog- ^ 

unempfoyed in technical and further education. Thr^rennri r i J 1 - 


iun ts, spread .over thf two ? , T? T ' “ 

« .- adem - ,cs f0 . chair ESSf5 


changes in the provision made, the j 
Equally, young people should be encourage^ 
supported to remain in education because m .. 
will find no place in the work * orcc 'i_i «^n for- 


wiauc in lilt rrum 

InV.i? ■ The authors' comments about 


WWttJS? ffifeSr h .»;h»0rte. KfPayjSSS. 1? S&sbss 


aitoellor of^atrobe 


activity for 15-19-year-olds, financial 
^bung people should be set up * n S££iil. 

in it.” they write. “Tfiu is nottfe 
sipoe unemployment benefits arc 


r- vre? ? a J 6rit 7 Bedford College 
k fr.it L r ^ netS a re on Mode A schemes 
$ ■ ?*? ^ college provides off the 

JK g 1 ® l ™ping in most of he occupation-; 
V- al i^W8fam|Ufes, / • ■ ■■ 

T r S U -2°P® behalf of the Youth 
r : - tad (ofLEAConsortiuro) 

• . ; SgWjtoto afeents such as the 
fc/' "J^recponjnaui^, Training Board 

f,;. of ’ 1 * ' 

t ■ : ai well as a; 

fe-'-SSSL 1 fiS'ffWnwftfitt fife Unk: 


B present a range of problems with 25 
per cent of them unemployable under 
normal conditions, because they could 
not concentrnie long enough to get to 
work on time. 

“Their self discipline is at a verv low 
level, mid they ennnut express them- 
selves verbally. Recently one youngs- 
ter was so frustrated by this, that When 
forced to return to employers where he 
was unhappy, ended up by throwing a 
brick at their building,” he said. 

Another aspect is that many youngs- 
ters have unrealistic expectations, such 
ns wanting to be managing directors. 
Very often after a few weeks they 
decide they do not like their work 
experience and this has to be 
rethought. In addition, the fact that 
they do not get a salary Is often a strong 
disincentive. 

Such youngsters have been in- 
strumental in revolutionizing the col- 
lege's approach to thclr students. For 
example the care and counselling they 
require has made teachers rethink 
their attitude to other groups apart 
from YTS trainees, while the whole 
philosophy of YTS being student- 
centered is making staff reexamine 
their methods, and the content of then- 
courses far more closely, and with 
greater enthusiasm apparently than 
they had for technician education 

YTS has also resulted in breaking- 
down the barriers between the five 
schools in the college, for although 
each school has retained a separate 
identity, they, work closely together to 
provide a servicing network. . 

1 The schools involved are building, 
engineering, business and manage- 
ment studies, science and mathematics 
and the school of social services Studies 
which is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Mode B scheme at the two 
sites. Mender and Biggleswade, where 
YTS training is taking place, in the 

“Altogether there are som®j30 fojl 

?°rr u y T c and other courses are 
counted as well as non-teaching staff. 


prevents the college telling a company n 
the exact stage a trainee nas reached c 
end the high level of work he or she can t 
do. ' 

He points out that employers are t 
now complaining that YTS trainees get t 
a better deal than their normal intake, 
with double the training and more care t 
and counselling. "But what they don’t 
realize is that they should be doing 
more for their employees. Some have a 
very short term view and seem to think 
they are doing the college and young 
people a favour," he says. 

Another major result of YTS has 
been the creation of the Biggleswade 
unit, specifically for those youngsters 
who could not travel to the Mander site 
and would therefore not join YTS. 

The unit is based in an industrial 
location with the direct aim of streng- 
thening links with employers. Once a 
week “bigwigs" from the companies on 
the site come to have lunch at the unit, 
prepared by YTS trainees on catering 
courses, and this has helped to cement 
relationships. 

Biggleswade operates both os a 
Mode B managing aaent and docs off 
the job training for Mode A in a full 
range of employment - shops office, 
work, garage work, factory work and 
computers. , . , , , 

In particular the unit has developed 
the concept of a multlskilled workshop 
which Eddie Hackworth would like to 
sec on the Mander site saying that it is 
"more flexible than an Access card . 
The workshop enables students to do 
painting, decorating, working on cars, 
woodwork, electronics and eng nee r- 
iug , while being supervised by only one 
tutor |n an open environment. 
Moreover the workshop can be altered 
overnight to become a specific area for 
one of those fields. 

Bedford College, whose Work 
ranges from degree to non-advanced 
further education courses, took the 
decision to become involved in the 
YTS for three reasons. The college had 
dealt with young people on the Youth 
Opportunities Programme, so this was 
a natural folidw-on. 

Secondly, it felt it had a social 
responsibility to do so as unemploy- 
ment in the county rose, and there was 
r- no other Institution in the area which 
I could undertake the work. . 


companies where they were doing 
their work experience. The group, 
which was by no means typical, said 
that their further education experience 
had been too much like school, and n 
bit boring, but none said they would 
have rather been on the dole than on 
YTS. 

Dr Lync says he does not Anticipate 
many of the youngsters actually mov- 
ing on to degree courses, but Jenny 
Shackleton said that the very high 
quality youngsters on Mode A 
schemes were more likely to become 
engineers than technicians. 

Dr Lync stresses that this year in 
particular has proved to staff that the 
job can be done and that the future is 
such there is a tremendous opportunity 
for development. There is enormous 
devotion and some staff worked so 
hard setting YTS up that they have to 
be sent home for a rest. He points oui 


those teaching on other coursesas 
well, it creates great difficulties. The 
focal authority is currently negotiating 
a deal with the trade unions to resolve 
the problem. 

Another problem which was high- 
lighted by Dr Keith Gardner, the bead 
of the engineering school and a leading 
light in YTS in uie college, was that 
there was simply no time for long term 
planning because one was reacting all 
the time to rapid changes, and the 
conflicting demands of the M5L 
nationally and locally. 

Among the major issues which re- 
main for the college in YTS is the 
planned work experience. Employers 
are giving young people work experi- 
ence. but this has no structure, and 
therefore is not as effective as« should 
be. 

Jenny Shackleton says that for the 
county, one of the major issues is 
examining the value of YTS for other 
area? of non-advanced further educa- 
tion as well as getting the system right 
and getting even more out of work- 
places. 
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Thirdly, It had a very good practical 
reason in the falling number of appren- 
tices which had meant that many 
departments were likely to have fewer 
student numbers on their courses and 
had therefore some spare capacity. 

The college, like many other Institu- 
tions, had a struggle at the beginning to 
adapt to YTS because of the need to 
develop and implement the scheme so 
rapidly. Some of the prblertis still 
remain, Such as lick of time and the 


YTS training is taking Allege extended ^year. • ' . . 

college. 30 full " But Dr Derek Lyne, the principal of 

Altogether there W some ju rai ^ foe .appointment 

time staff involved on but mis. Edd5e Ha “ kv/ort f,, a principal lecturer 
adds up to 60 if staff S f ■ foe engineering department, with 

both YTS and other couw* are £ ' ,^ lty for YTS. and 

counted, as well as non-teachln^stag. ^ coordinating committee 

Working in teams and across dou changed the whole ethos of the 

arfeq has led scheme, as well as staff ■tbtudM. 
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Maintaining the momentum 
in the push for excellence 


Twelve months have passed since the 
National Commission on Excellence in 


Education issued its report, A nation at 
risk. That report struck with megaton 
force: . . The educational founda- 


tions of our society are presently being 
eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity 
that threatens our very future us a 
nation and a people/ The report 
continued: "If an unfriendly foreign 
power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational 
performance that exists today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act of 
war. As it stands, we have allowed this 
to happen to ourselves." 

The national commission report 
generated a storm of reaction and 
response. Some people were horrified. 
'How could this be?" Others seemed 
ahnost gratified: “We told yon so." 
The resultant national debate was fed 
not only by the alleged rising tide of 
mediocrity but also by a flood of other 
reports, 

Now, a year later, it may be some- 
what easier to sort out the issues in this 
debate, to put things into perspective 
and to sketch several tentative conclu- 
aons about what the so-called great 
debate has brought us and where we 
may be headed. 

R cc entjy, in the national education 
journal Phi Delia Kappan, I presented 
what seemed to me to be noteworthy 
achievements that have occurred - 1 
looked at some of the disappointments 
and concerns. First, the obvious: 1983 
was a very special year because, after 
more than u decade of neglect, educa- 
tion became a top priority again. The 
schools were neariy everybody's candi- 
date for reform. 


H i retreat 

John Calder pays 
tribute to Alexander 
Trocchi, the 1960s 
writerand translator 
with a rare sense 

ie momentum I of style 

QVOO I Iahoa 1116 ? eath t of Alexander Trocchi last 

CALcllcllCC month at the age of 59 is a reminder of 

how far wc have come from the 1960s, 
new English, the new biology, the new Trocchi first came to prominence in 
maths. But school/college connexions United States through his novel 
have been strengthened at the admin- Cain's Book and later became known 
istraiivc level. in his native Britain as the principal 

I have been equally impressed by the homegrown "Beat” writer. A heroin 
turnaround in the public attitude to- addict since the 1950s and an advocate 
wards teachers. For decades teachers drugs as a means to greater aware- 
have been portrayed as ill-prepared, °« tee reality of the world, he 
self-serving people who cared less 1 effectively stopped writing in the early 
about students than about salary in ere- although he was able to function 

ments and privileges. Suddenly in other wa ys, mainly as a rare book 
teachers arc being viewed in a more dealer. Trocchi ’s health had been bad 
realistic and more sympathetic light. for some time and he probably out- 
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^matter of mind 
over mythology 

Can there be a science of society? 
Steve Taylor takes a fresh look 
at the work of Emil e Durkheim 

1 
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new English, the new biology, the new 
maths. But school/college connexions 
have been strengthened at the admin- 
istrative level. 

I have been equally impressed by the 
turnaround in the public attitude to- 
wards teachers. For decades teachers 
have been portrayed as ill-prepared 


t STSen in essentially historical 
\ 5 if is as if modern sociology, 

f fias an act of unthinking ntual, still 

W* n ... n air itc rpsoects to 
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There seems to be a general 

■fesssapzas 


Another significant outcome of the 
great debnte of 1983 has been the 
renewed interest In the purposes of 
education. The Carnegie report on 
high schools declares that “the first 
essential step is to clarify the goals of 
education". To be effective, high 
schools must have a sense of purpose 
with teachers, students, administra- 
tors, and parents sharing a vision of 
™ they are trying to accomplish. 

I he healthy debate over the curricu- 
lum is also encouraging. For the first 
time in several decades, the curriculum 
is being thoughtfully examined. Priori- 
ties arc being established. 

Two different positions characterize 
the current curriculum discussions, 
une centres on a humanistic approach 
to education and its outcomes - the 
other, on an economic approach, with 
emphasis on the nation's competitive 
advantage in the so-called hiahtcch 
race. Remarkably, both approaches 
appear to be primarily concerned with 
strengthening the core requirements of 
schooling. But the . long-term conse- 
quences for education will depend on 
which approach prevails. 

sl u d te schooling have also 
reaffirmed the importance of lead- 
crship. For years, studies have pointed 

£*2? S l S? l . T0lc of principal in 
bringing about more effective schools, 

findings n fiC,d studies su PP° rt these 

,,^j ,cr . e Js also a dark lining to the 
silver cloud. Perhaps the most serious 
shortcoming of most of the reports is 
their failure to confront adequately the 
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in other ways, mainly as a rare book 
dealer. Trocchi’s health had been bad 
for some time and he probably out- 
lived his expectancy by at least a 
decade. 

Born in Glasgow in 1925 of a 
Scottish mother and an Italian immig- 
rant father, he went on to Glasgow 
University where he so impressed his 
professors that they obtained a gram 
for him to travel and write. He moved 
to Paris where he fell in with a group of 
expatriate British and American wri- 

sr 8 cuii t - • ^ „« 

SS5St^J^“" sff 5 ^ 

ESSIES! 

Although much of Olympia's output h^admitriLthnf U 4n^ d ^ 

KS/S iSfi 

ta a translation done jointly by Patrick law S t hat dSm?nn? Pt f ?*° Bt ?, Lsh 
Bowles and Beckett himrelf; he also 

commissioned English translations of could u,a ‘ 

novels by Genet and Queneau. Later S i„ Hu an “ 1 “cprnvc the rend- 

he was the natural publisher for such Quinrev^S^^M- t rltm « s . ? f dc 
controversial works ns i p n nn . Uuincey, Huxley, Michaux and oven 


K now “gone beyond" the kinds 
: &swithwTiichhe was concerned. 
^Perhaps the mam reason for this 
Je £ that Durkheim s work is 
i Sonly interpreted in terms of a 
series of mythologies which seem to 
k ; have become ingrained into the folk 
r G?of sociology. The most pervasive 
li ofthese is that Durkheim s work in 
P'Mcral, and his most famous book 
I Me m particular, laid the founda- 
r. iioas tor modern positivist sociology, 
f'i [ Positivism is, of course, often used 


-loosely and usually as a term of abuse, 
f . But it may properly be defined as a 
F- phjlosophfcal position embodying an 
l: ontology grounded in nominalism and 



position embodying an Durkheim: wanted science of society 


Trocchi: claimed hard drugs were beneficial to him 


to avoid getting on with a sequd 
Cain’s Book. After 1962 his fen 
work consisted only of articles i 
translations together with a smsflj 
lection of poems. He was an exctS 


wasted. Although he drifted intoni! 
live obscurity inBritainandiheUiiH 
States, he has remained a literaiybo; 
to the dissident young in maoypkii 
Europe while Cain !s Book remains* 
prime example of British Bealwis^ 

■ The 1960s were in m any waysaiia 
of unreality. The war was fofcfln 


and a new young generation hsdccof 
into its own, affluent as never bribe, 


alliance by focusing on the connexion * cao ° * R e P°ris by national and state 
between education and SSS ST'T^ 11 P roWema - 

growth. Even during the oost-r SnutniL ^ a ® legislators can define teacher 

. hs^}*« ue **>n teC, iite 


fju.uix.rJ .measure compliance';. 
Instead we have 50 states ancf 16.000 
. school districts .establishing policies 
™ u “tion and monitoring results/ 1 
,■ *t.the state and local levels, t 


“ucation and monitoring results 
,■ *t.the state and local levels, 


Hie contribution of highof educa- 
tion should also bc‘ noted: Presidents 
of our most prestigious universities 
nave been speaking out for public 
education. Academic leaders have 
served on national commissions, con- 
tributing their time and sharing their 
mfipence and ideas. The importance of 
schooWcollege collaboration has been 
driven home. ; 

We da not have as many sdiolais 
involved in school reform today as was 
the case after Sputnik - shaping the 
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breaking down the moresofiraditjqrif methods, 
society, nvid for pleasure and »P It is sui 
tumntuuus of restraints. The politti ' ■ certainly have struck the many writers 
195i)s had faded in memory, hrwj who label Durkheim a positivist ns 
wars did not concern Britain and 0 ' curious, that not even in suicide do wc 
freedoms from censorship, setial vs ;• God, fore? 
iraint and the standards of an c& tomy or 
generation seemed destined to te»do >. theorctlca 
to ever greater freedom and affloreff- ■ , : ; iei that cl 
But it wns not a good lime forts Whereas ' 
nrts in spite of the generous newton cerned \ 
of subsidy; they flourished, but now meamnafi 

dared criticize standards and purely be 
that was meretricious and !; ■ social life 
obscured better work that had b«* ' - Just as 1 
unfashionable. The British theatre » r\ science 0 


f: phenomenalism; an epistemology 
E bolding that the only certain know- 
r.' iy]ge we can obtain comes From 
l • observation or experience, and a varic- 
?' ty of methodologies based on a belief 
r;, ii the unified logic of scientific prac- 
L" ike. _ , . . , 

f In important respects Durkheim s 
•; work expressed opposition to this 
S. position . For him , a social fact was not 
nominal but holistic, trans-subjective 
I. _ and, above all, it was real. Thus 
I' 1 Durkheim sought to explain the stable 
y relationships between suicide and 
Ej . rates of external association in terms of 
r another order of social facts, suici- 
E; dogeoic cunents, stemming from col- 
fi; kdive social life. This inibalance of 
i, egoism, altruism, anomie and fatalism 
L; could not be experienced by sensory 
;■ perception, but nad to be nenetrated 
by special (ie Durklieimian) rules and 
. methods, 

It is surely curious, and it should 


the relationships between the apparent 
and observable parts of society. 

Underpinning all purkRfcim s work 
is the recurring question of whether or 
not there can be a science of society. 
He set out more clearly and coherently 
than any of the classical sociologists 
the problems that the discipline must 
overcome in order to achieve this 
objective, and his hook Suicide prob- 
ably represents his most spectacular 
attempt to overcome these problems. 

What characterized Durkheimian 
sociology, and distinguished it from 
attempts to ground the discipline in 


positivism or German idealism, was 
the insistence that sociology would 
make little or no progress without the 


can to improve intellectually after to 
T960s when the Brenton, 

Edgar, Hare generation enwpo* 
response to a world lilting to IWJP 
ana downward economically, W®* $ 
chic then became less chic and lrtu*J t 
standards improved. AlexanderTW if 
chi flourishea as a guru in the 1 
period tolerant of nis addictios, sy 1 
ported by a National Health s?™ !■ 
that preferred to supply rep»® 
addicts than let crime synoicawMft 
His writing days were over- Hist’* 
colleagues from Merlin went w • 
careers in poetiy, publishing 
media. Of the Beats 0 ^ l 
and Ginsberg were to gow piffle « 
Hon after the 1960s, while ; 
Beckett, whose reputation in ^ 
Trocchi, through > 

to foster, won tnc Nobel 
and went on to become the 
literary figure he is today. , v. 

Alexander Trocchi has . 

small body of work tafWJJiJJ h, 


reign when* turned up on the Scottish 
t0 ®. k an .■««« part in what 
^ dl “ uss,on of nationalism, 
tne greatest heat came from an ex- 
Trocchi and Hugh 
la ! ter had not read 


sand time 


. Kerouac, 


God, for example, the fact-value dicho- 
tomy or the distinction between 
theoretical and observational categor- 
ic! that characterize positivist works. 
Whereas we do find Durkheim con- 
cerned with the explanation of 
meaningful and ideal, as opposed to 
purely behavioural and physicnlistic, 
social life. 

Just as Durkheim’s desire to create a 
science of society is normally inter- 
preted as a commitment to positivism, 
so his concern to establish the bound- 
aries of social reality is usually seen as a 
cnide anti-psychological social deter- 
minism. In fact Durkheim was not 
opposed to psychology, he was in- 
terested in it and contributed to its 
Mbates himself. His opposition was to 
inaiWdirefis/ic explanation. This is not 
a criticism of studying “the individual" 
(le u opposed to "the social"). Among 
other things, It is a criticism of not 
Jtaayfng tfc individual. 

Durkheim made this quite clear in 
k re ? JOn * c Tarde’s individualism 
wnen he complained that “it was bold 
•Jemal of all contemporary psychology 
v - psychical life . . . has profound 
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rendered them irrelevant? 

It would seem, in general terms, that 
sociology's response to Durkheim s 
problem has been to relrcm into 
schools of thought that duster around 
mid shout at each other from one or 
other of the poles of the realist - 
nominalist, materialist-idealist dilem- 
mas that he tried to synthesize, we 
have, for example, the division be- 
tween posilivisi and various interpre- 
tive approaches. 

Roth these approaches, however, 
share the positivist view of science and 
both have a commitment to empiricism 
of one sort or another. And 11 is the 
increasingly widespread disillusion- 
ment with empiricism in all its forms 
that bus recently led to the pendulum 
beginning to swing back towards 


literary ngure ire » ,w y a >' l U.rtih» far respect Durkheim had — -- . t j, c DurKneijman 
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S iition that society wii< an lrre- 
e reality in itself. In this context 
later writers, such as Lukes, have 
complained that Durkheim’s refer- 
ences to forces and currents acting on 
indivtdunls was inappropriate analo- 
gical language. 

However, given Durkheim s inten- 
tions, as opposed to the empincists 
who followed him, it was distinctly 
appropriate. His concepts, he insisted, 
were not fictions, but realities. 

Here is his statement of the rela- 
tionship between the collect ve con- 
sciousness and suicide: ‘It is not a 
mere metaphor to say each human 
society has a greater or lesser aptirede 
for suicide: the expression is based on 
the nature of things. Each social group 
really has a collective inclination tor 
the act , quite its own, and the source ot 
all individual inclination, rather than 

^Now^t is important to distinguish 
between two responses to Durkheim s 
work. It is one thing to question 
Durkheim’s particular interpretation 
and alleged 'demonstration of social 
reality in terms of a collective con- 
sciousness. but it is quite another to 
dismiss his more genera and fun- 
damental point that, without some 
irreducible social reality to study, 
there can be no scienre of society. 
Those who doubt this, Durkheim 
warned, and try to build explanations 
on the shifting sands o tym 
ical associations or °n indiyWualcon 
sciousness, are in fact robbing sociol- 
Sy oHhe only object punier to jt" 
Yet this, of course, is precisely what 
later generations of sociologists have 
tended to do, including those studying 
suicide apparently in tne Durkheimian 
Sion As (Well explained:. 
‘■Durkheim’s concept of the c^iecUve 
consciousness could now be sup 
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is one the discipline is, apparently, 
content to embrace. The search for the 
generative mechanisms that might pro-, 
duce these empirical associations or 
subjective meanings has been ruled 
out of court by most sociologists and 
thus, whatever the value of their work, 
it makes no logical sense to talk about 
it as social science. 

Durkheim was aware of the sterility 
of such approaches and sought to avoid 
them . Hence his conception of sociolo- 
gy as the study of a social reality which 
exists over and above individuals and 
constrains their activities. But how arc 
we to penetrate this social reality? And 
how are we to reveal its existence and 
its effects on individual activity? 

Its nature is not "given’’ to us by our 
mere participation as members of 
society. It is only revealed by theore- 
tical analysis and scientific study. 
However, demonstration of its influ- 
ences must transcend rationalist argu- 
ment. Sociology, Durkheim said, 
“must become more than a new sort ot 
philosophical literature". * 

y This was the problem that Dur- 
kheim tried to resolve most dramati- 
cally in Suicide, by explaining the 
differences between suicide rates in 
terms of the balance between currents 
of egoism , altruism, anomie and fatal- 
ism. But, in undertaking this cxerose, 
Durkheim tried to get the best of two 

contradictory worlds. Without appear- 

ipg to relinquish his realism, ne soil 
maintained that we can know social 
reality exists by experiencing its 
effects. The stability of suicide rates, 
Durkheim claimed, proves that Indi- 
vidual action, even such an apparently 
‘•personal" act as suicide . is 1 con- 
strained bv the moral quality of coliec- 

‘^ttclearlyat odds with the 
central theory of suiqde which iseesi self 
destruction as tee result of certain 
meaningful states (egpism or' what- 
ever). Consider Durkheim s explana- 


rather is superimposed on, collective 
social beliets. 

' While this explanation is quite con- 
sistent with Durkheim's general theory 
of suicide, which does not assume 
order at a nominal and phenomenal 
level, it Is quite inconsistent with ills 
claim that the theory is both derived 
from and proved by the data, pur- 
kheim’s more sophisticated empiricist 
critics have homed in on tills. The 
theory is not really scientific, they 
claim, because in the final analysis, it 
refuses to submit itself to the empirical 
world for validation (or refutation). 

In contrast, analysis of the work 
from a realist standpoint reveals more 
nr less the opposite view of an essen- 


realism. . . , , . 

As Harrc puts it: “Abandoning 
crude empiricism frees one to enter- 
tain the possibility that scientific 
theories could describe features of the 
world not given to immediaic experi- 
ence ... It is 1 believe the only 
reasonable position for an epistemo- 
logist to take." 

Of course, realism in itself hardly 
represents a solution to the Durkheim 
, problem. While releasing us from the 
straitjneket of empiricism, it generates 
its own problems in relation to estab- 
lishing a science of society. It directs 
attention back towards the Durklici- 
mian position of establishing, 111 order 
for sociology to exist, properties or 
social life that arc irreducible to their 
effects (expressed in individual ac- 
tions). From this position social scien- 
ce involves the theoretical exercise of 
uncovering the generative structures 
that produce these observable effects. 

However, having made this ontolo- 
gical leap, we are back with the 
epistemological problem of demon- 
strating the relationship between 
structure and effects. Weil, wc coulu 
predict outcomes. 

But, as Bhasker rightly observes, 
this option is not open to the social 
scientist. As he or she deals only with 
"open” systems, the social scientist is 
“denied decisive test situations , and 
social science must, therefore, be ex- 
planatory and non-predictive”. 

What this means, although Bhaskar 
' goes half wny round the world to avoid 
1 actually saying it, is that we are back 
i with rationalism. Now it may well be 
. that rationalism as an epistemology is 
J 2 preferable to empiricism, nndcerlainly 
?2 the example of linguistics would siig- 
J 3 g es t that is the case, but a social science 
1 5 must provide more than rationalist 
) h explanation. 

it was Durkheim’s realization of this 
e that led him back in the direction of 
. cm pricism . We have already observed 
1- the contradictions this produced in 
y Durkheim's work but it is more mipor- 

e tant to grasp the problem that pro- 
il duced it, far it is a problem fun- 
is damcntal to social science and re- 

el ceives, perhaps, its clearest expression 
r- in Durkheim's work. . 

si Assuming that the social scientist 
ie has not abandoned the question of 
:y epistemology t hen , the more he or she 
it uses effects to demonstrate the exist- 
al ence of generative structures, then the 

more those structures are dissolved 
rk until, in the final analysis, they become 
re mere manifestations of something 

n- more real. Alternatively, the more 


or less the opposite view ot an essen- more rem. ™ ‘ 

tiallv scientific work handicapped by a • structures and effects are kept concep- 
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crude empiricist epistemology. Botd 
critiques, however, demonstrate ine 
inconsistencies and contradictions in 
Durkheim's work in terms of his own 
criteria for establishing a science of 
society. 

For Durkheim the subject matter of 
sociology was, arid indeed had to be, 
the irreducible reality of social- hfe. 
This he located In the constraining 
moral force of collective representa- 
tions. These forces, as we have already 
observed, were not mere descriptions 
of the material world, but. nor. were 
they, crystallizations of mind, of spirit, 
and divorced from the material world. 

Durkheim consistently triwT to 
avoid both these positions which be 
explicitly identified as false, but (ex- 
cept in his rhetoric) he never managed 
to sythesize them. Rather, he vacil- 
lated between tee two, the contradic*. 
tlon in Suicide identified above being 
an example of this. .... 

As a synthesis was not achieved by 
Durkheim, we are entitled to ask just 
what these collective representations 
MM imd how they might be known. If 


material world dissolves into a repre- 
sentation of the logical, deductive 
powers of the human mind and it is 
only reason that links explanatory 
structure to the real world. 

Durkheim's desire to avoid both 
these positions led to vacillation and 
contradiction, but the tendency of 
more recent sociology to run 1 into one 
or other of the cul-de-sacs he identified 
and sought to avoid hardly represents 
progress on our part. 

Science is neither the ordering of 
experience but the mind understand- 
ing itself, yet it is difficult for the social 
scientist to avoid one or other of these 
positions. Few have been more aware 
of this than Duikheim, and perhaps 
nowhere are the resulting tensions 
given clearer expression than ip his 
work. . , 

This is one of the reasons why 
Durkheim is so important to us. We 
should be prepared to read him much 
more carefully than we have done in 
the past and lake up the challenge that 
his work offers to us for it would 
indeed be ironic if his pioneering wotk 
was not to be, after all, the birth of a 
science of society but rather its epi- 
taph. 
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are and how they might be known. If his work offers to us for it woma 
they are reducible neither to matter indeed be ironic if hiS R tDT ' ee P^ v ^3 

nor to mind, their ontological status is, was not to be, after 4l, tee birth of a 

to say the least, ambiguous; and it science of society but rather its epi- 
foliows that recourse to either experi- taph. 

ente or .reason ■ cannot demonstrate . • . • ' ■ 

‘ h Are ^e e fifore jiistified in con / The author is lecturer in MMjO&atlhe 
agoing Durkheim to ah historical role? London School of Jj* 

tfate we subsequently resolved the 
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What industry is looking for from the universities 
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On launching science park vcnlures all univer- 
sHIm have employed the services of an esiab- 
l shed property company using promotional 
literature to emphasize Ihe most attractive 
features. But how Important are these features 
as perceived by hard-headed companies in the 
business of maximising profits? 

This question has been Investigated by means 
of a questionnaire sent to science park com- 
panies. Although there are some 20 science 
parks either founded or planned in flie UK only 
about a quarter of them are actuallv functlonal- 
ly established (excluding “commercial” parks). 

The Investigations covered 18 companies 
representing 57 per cent of the Cambridge and 
Herlot-watt science park companies. Informa- 
tion from a third park failed to materialize. The 
response to the questionnaire's “Osgood-rank- 
Ing" section identified the following company 
relocation decision-making criteria In descend- 
ing order of Importance: 

• flexibility of accommodation provided 

• park environment 

• value of being associated with a university 

• proximity of other high-technology com- 
panies 

• communication links . 

• social environment 

• efose proximity to university skills and 
facilities 

• trading links already established in area 
0 Incentives provided 

The questionnaire yielded additional back 
ground Information: 


>c of company located on science parks. 
Without exception the companies are high- 
technology enterprises. The companies sur- 
veyed covered a wide range of technologies 
Including: biotechnology; electronics; Informa- 
tion technology; instrumentation; laser tech- 
nology; robotics; silicon technology. All except 
one of these areas - Instrumentation - have now 
come under the wing of government and 
various Incentives schemes: however, these 
probably had no bearing upon a company's 
decision to operate in a specific science park. 
New Companies. One of the much publicized 
attributes of a science park Is that It provides an 
excellent starting point for new companies 
connected with original, high -technology pro- 
ducts. An extension of this argument Is that it 


premises were no longer suitable; three com- 
panies had no such reason but were sufficiently 
attracted to the science park to relocate there. 
Options considered besides moving to a park. 
Of the surveyed companies 39 per cent of them 
stated that their associated science park was the 
only option considered when a decision to 
relocate was taken. Or this figure, 42 per cent 
(17 per cent overall) were embarking upon new 
ventures. These responses also highlighted the 
science park's greatest competitor, namely the 
Industrial estate. Of the companies that re- 
turned questionnaires, 45 per cent stated that 
hey had also seriously considered moving to an 
industrial estate. Two companies separated 
their production research and development 

lions bom manufartiii-inii In mioljj'. 


Growth. Can be measured 
area occupied and SeVX 
companies had a start-up tota of 
at an average of 33 per compan/ r^ 5 
to Janury 1983 the firms had acS> 
272 extra employees representing 
45.4 per cent and a current 
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Thirty five years after the Berlin crisis, Avi Shlaim analyses its message of atomic diplomacy 

it they look upon current Western FJfet I urea t es , difference is that unti 


it they look upon currem 

towards the Soviet Union, old 

S Jv Truman, Secretary of State 
Hatty riompnt Attlee and 
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which Is an average of 45 months for Jg? SgretoSy all too conspicuous in 

iluir absence. Not only in the manage- 
tl, 3 relations with the adversary. 


The average increase of emnW 
company over this period was 
equating to an average growth In 2? 
numbers of about 4 people 
company. Al this rale ll SoX aiJJSj 
companic, (o reduce unemnlmSr" 
million over a five year term 

The second facet of growth k 
occupied by the companjfrbe 
area of the 18 responding flrms^Sj 
square feet, giving an averageof 14,582 22 
feet per company. This figure Is 

l^oen. In Ihlarah^roDpT'the ave^e lime V™ ^2 

spent by each company In consultation with comm™ 2ST fe * 


Constitution of board of directors. The com- 

E aoles polled liad a total board membership of 
2 and of these 60 per cent were considered by 
the respondents to be businessmen. Nearly 80 
per cent of the companies had a larger 
proportion of businessmen than scientists In 
control and only one of the five companies 
embarking on new ventures had more scientists 
than businessmen on its board. 

Reasons for relocation. New companies have 
most obvious reason for locating on a 


For their publicists, science parks are a 
means of transferring srfcntif if 
technological knowledge 


the 

science park in that they have no fcAM , I11| 
premises; five companies foil Into this category 
Of the remaining 13 — — - • — ■ - - J 

forced into moving 


preferred relocation on a science park to 
staying on in their otherwise adequate premises 
and two of these had boards dominated bv 
scientists. J 

Amount of contact with university. None of the 
companies reported zero contact but a large 
proportion, 72 percent, stated that their liaison 
with their associated university had been 


* mi a ,t e " of *t e academlc establishment was 
LJ?. 8 ,ess . P, ne hour per month. As one or the 
existing main stated criteria In setting up a science park 
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In good company 
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scientific and 
ic from univer- 
siiies 10 the world of industry nnd 
commerce. For universities, the di- 
lemma is that traditionally they have 
existed to further knowledge free from 
undue commercial concern. Allhough 

financial embarrassment may have 

vard, Derek Bok was asking: . . 

could universities enter the market 
place without subverting their com mi t- 
m ®nt to .learning and discovery?" 

The. dilemma gives rise to financial 
sensibilities such as that illustrated by 
Daniel Steiner staling: M . . . we would 
prefer the use of the word benefit 
when speaking of profit in the context 
of a liaison which involved a $23m 
research grant from the Monsanto 
Corporation. 

A science park is defined as n site 
of folding high technology firms close 
proximity and association with an 
academic establishment and access to 
Hs staff, equipment and facilities. The 
association is envisaged as extending 
beyond the specific utilization of ex- 
pertise required by the advancement 
P f , a P a 1 r,lcul L ar venture to the more 
informal exchanges which take place 

nt P eo P*p having a common- 
wealth of knowledge and ideas. There 

JLfsSTO* 10 ” 8 S f , original concept 
wh ch have produced a growing body 

“ som e p£- 

p ,c ,Wnk riiat you can take the upwind 
, pis 
the 


company wllh a commission 
square foot development. 


for a 115# 


If these firms are removed from the eak& 
lion, we get a more representative IWft 
4,750 square feet per company with an aw* 
increase of 1,233 square feel per compay, 

firms on the Cambridge Science Pat 
to give a total of 1 152 jobs created in P 
years of existence, [f in the nesfci 


A. Roberts and David Feber examine the links between 
umveraities and industry in Britain’s science parks 



Science parks take shape at Aston (left) and Bradford 

productive environment". 

On the available evidence, science 
park entry would seem to be for most 

*‘h!Sh 15 B ste P P™** in which the 
.2F2: lBch , venturo ,s established 
relocated. For such firms, the 

miS ent i.? the cnter Prise was 
completed without recourse to uni- 

Blty knowledge, skills nnd facilities 
t0 || th w. constitute the most 


very exacting place 


vc re! 
which' 

publicized benefit of the science park! 

«2wL 0nIy * hen lherc is a post- 

establishment need for high class 

wkK-i, - ,gned ?^modaS 

din,l^!- n .-“ tetld ? bilil >' ln » low 


end of an industrial estate, plant' twice 
“ "W. t«*s with half the faEJoS 
density and call it a science park. This 

ha?5s e i ‘Mecutive housing*. It 
has not much to do with science!" 

JjLftS US^ihereXf Stanfo^Park! 

^tenrlal™^ ~ - alft science P«k 

emp' 

first Dinnoay. 

CoHege, Cam- 
bndge founded its science park ten 
years ago in order to: "... take 
maximum advantage of the concentre- 

a 8S2ssss 


sources. The importance of providing 
for example, a pleasant park environ- 

Snrvlr 1 L bc . measur «l by the 

SS^ r ^' ds f apm ^ ro ^ ct “mmis- 
p°rkin1ri«of 1Zl ' C ^' C!,COmmCrdal 

fished local trading links (a veiy S. T ,cn can . not be accountcc 

ftc factor applicable (0 only two estab- ?/Jil 1? su PPort from 


/hich serves -to illustrate science pari! demit?' h lahtJS !* 0 *? biUty Jn 8 Iow 

SfiSMteacfe aSEeasS 


. - --fc of advanced learn 
and research, that the relocating 
firm looks favourably at the sdencl 

This behaviour Is strikingly consis- 
ma ^ erin 8 and recruilini 


3K n W Md financial Incen- 
lasf 5 ’ Wb Cb 18 unan * mQ usly ranked 

The overafi picture therefore seems 
to give no centrality to the in- 
strumemal university-industry Unk. In 
J ? sc,e ! Ke Park might be mis- 
{Jjj® 1 ^ an industrial estate, a possi- 
bllity which is supported by one man- 
aging director who says: 


tion mnrkct 
indeed. 

In a Command Paper (I9H2), the 

Doard for the University 
urams Committee states that- "ft 

j therc } is an inc «asc of 
aoout £I5m In universities' external 
[“Jf whichcannot be accounted for 

re- 


snence 
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arRiarorton, just west of Edinbu^ch ' fact aJaiiiSr^uiu rfl J n 8s ware in 
The Riccaiton park is Derhnne mnri • 22JJp™**®antly flower than the sixth 

These two vent ures mark the beein- nearWtrivinJj^n 1 ^S^ 01, ! l h a n its 

abilities and deinaurts portbncc. Oh th'eothp.rhimri 


high-grade ^mSario^lS 
university connexion’ has been grossly 


oommqreia! possibllifics and demands 
for ‘relevance- and conStralnts on 
^ritna have not detracted 
S5J- feathering impetus in this 
^ J ohn Bradfleld of 
. Tnnity.CoIlege, Cambridge, interne- 
lion between university and industry is 
the most important tnterion; interac- 
. .non. being characterized as: a - 

means of transferring the most adv- 
scientific and ■ technological - 

P urc, y acadlmlc 

! context of the university fatoratory to 

a niQrer commercial and' industrially v 


’ he seen then a$ 


porta ncc. Oil the other hand the oth^i- 
operational wfelderatiqu, '$££ w 
communication; links, ranks dnJv fifth - : „ • «"P«bj P« 
tn between these tv* fectoh w find r K5 r ®t hari 
P^? ff r et j ces for park . enwEomncnt, ■ rivals incir mam 

grau&R&ss r. jagfvssss* 

prestigious marketing 
socifcl ; environment 
irrelevant to the si..... 

•higbertpreferenoe tbtnv 


search counts, Gove^ment dcpBri! 
ments, chantable bodies, etc., and it 

tion SLf C h hat 3 rifibificant propor- 
tmn of this has come from Industry- 

Following this statement, the paper 
points to science parks as a source of 
mcreased ln^me to the univmif 

^ rents and rates, the 
uicome also includes consultancy fees 
and research projects. Although prog- 
JJJ 1 J* 8 haphazard and pragma- 

h®* is not the language otthe 

publicist, the science pik can D ia5 
some part in encouraging exchanges a? 

J ILV*** S* amount to 1 more 
{tf n *5* mward How of money. Thus 
versuy and industrial worlds am ^ om science park com- 
pimdcd iri the ofeervation feat: “ " fiJtaSS Btei1 fiP® r ceid °f the 

most universities are not commercially SS ™ d membership was catego- 
• . minded enough to work comfortnKi). l j a* scientists, with only two firm* 
.Industry and the biggest criticism hf 'i ° g 3 P re P° ndera oce of scientists to 

tartSSafT,* bankmpSS 

, {ff d th 5 r mdustry has to work at 
rathm^ci acad emic- world tends to be 

leA« er 5h W «* W,th u no financial prob- 
ips,. whereas the business' worid . • a - ■■ ; 

!EJ a Si, h^'tochnology, necessi! benentf^ 5 ^ scIence Park can bring 

SSS^^^^h^ofccono. also ^ath ? JUSl lo 1156 un,v ersity but 

• ImEoSS th K c P ntinuous fear of tech- nossJh?v it! 5 com m uni 5y at large* and 
nolopca. obMleacencc". : 

Its 0WQ 

ye2b -§ witWn five 

ycHrs. u another 20 or so nmiM-tori 

to match &is effort 
r Sttrf ,? 5 “ extra ,! 05,000 jobs 
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date, the evidence "is "that^fe finn. 
continue tq be business-like and show 

WC* 2f rcversion t0 “S. 


years. Cambridge and 20 other aaia 
parks were to achieve this rate dl 
growth then 12.100 jobs would V 
created. This is not much morelhm 
tentfi of the “Aston-based" predicta 
and worse is possible. 

Overall, what has emerged in 
rulhe r ci rcumscribed view of the effs 
live ness of science parks in Brito 
Fur example we see that 72 per cemci 
companies arc pre-established learaj , 
2.8 per cent as the true "birth rale" dr. 
firms on the science parks. The (ue|.. 
comprising this 28 percent are o& j'v 
shoots of specific university depin- ^ 
ments and this results in a naturaflj [ . 
strong symbiotic relationship betuwii 
the two. In fact, within the sampleof '■ 
firms there are two identifiable types: 
the 72 per cent pre-established wo- 
putties having little contact with the 
university (less than one percent Iwu 
per mouth) and attaching little signifi- 
cance to university resources (re 
fleeted by its seventh position in ilx 
overall ranking of decision considers 
lions); nnd the 28 per cent w*i I 
established companies which hen 
high degree of contact with the jurat 
university department. 

If this “newly established" category 
is isolated and examined asa sqwiu 
sub-group, the ranking of the defied 
criteria changes in some important 
respects. 

The emerging “profile" is mu® 
more closely aligned with the opt 
projected by science park advocate 
Although 01 "academic origin", 
firms are run on strict business nW 
and only one has more scientists 
businessmen on its board. This is W 
category of film which seems to ow 
the university the greatest assodawa 
with creative development twin a 
terms of high-technology and bia«» 
practice and the best prospects om* 
returns on a contract basis. The : tyjHg 
firm is a small, innovative and IpJ* 
venture with roots in the university*® 
ideally placed as a commercial wuw 
for the fruits of academic 
However, in terms of cofljw 
genesis, these new ventures give «»• 
cc parks a current average 
efficiency” of not more than 1 w £* 
cent. To raise this 
“appropriate orovision" mignt ^ 
made to 

creations. . „ rtl _ 

The “appropriate provisions 
take the form of small start-up.^* 
ules available on short tenn ie 35 ?.. 
reduced rates. Office facilities 
bc made available and the ** 
business guidance and the extra 
mandk an staff should be r«® 
Although there is a range of 
ment Incentive 


provision 
indnee more spon 


^ni of relations witli me aovcrauy. 
false in the conduct of alliance 
Sties, the contemporary leaders of 
America and Britain are perceived as 
S ] less skilful and less sure-footed 
K their early postwar predecessors. 

Whether or not this nostalgia is 
justified, there are rertainly important 
Worn to be leamt from the Cold War 
oTlhe conduct of Western policy in 
wbat is quickly becoming known as the 
New Cold War. That is why books on 
ihe international politics of the early 
noitwar era, such as Daniel Yergin s 
, ? itered Peace and Lord Bullock’s 
biography of Ernest Bevm, should be 
3icd reading for present-day 
policy-makers. . , , . _ . 

The crisis precipitated by the Soviet 
blockade of the Western sectors of 
Berlin in the summer of 1948 was the 
most critical of the crises that made up 
the Cold War and it is also the most 
■ instructive because it was the first 
;. occasion on which the Western powers 
. resorted to atomic diplomacy in order 
to check Soviet advances. Although 
America was the leading actor in the 
drama on the Western side. Britain 
played a major and decisive role in 
forging an overall policy of firmness in 
response to the Soviet challenge. Led 
by its staunchly anti-communist fore- 
ign secretary, Attlee's Labour Gov- 
: emmenl took the initiative in formu- 
lating the basic Western decision to 
defend Berlin and in mounting the 
famous airlift to carry supplies to its 
inhabitants. 

The airlift, however, was conceived 
as a temporary expedient to gain time 
and U was in any case precarious and 
highly vulnerable to Soviet interfer- 
ence in the air corridors. On the 
wound the token allied occupation 
forces were massively outnumbered by 
the Red Army, ln any direct military 
contest they would have been wiped 
out before they could say pnlithuro. 

At that time, however, America still 
possessed a monopoly over atomic 
weapons. This was the West’s 
strongest card, the joker in the pack, 
which was brought Into piny in order to 
offset Moscow's overwhelming super- 
iority in conventional forces. 

Winston Churchill was the first 
advocate of atomic blackmail for the 
purpose of turning the tables on the 
Soviets. In April 1948, soon Rftcr the 
“mini-blockade” had been set in mo- 
tion, Churchill privately told the 
American ambassador to London that 
if the Soviets develop the atomic 
bomb, war will become a certainty . . . 
now is the time, promptly to tell the 
Soviets that if they do not retire from 
Berlin and abandon Eastern Ger- 
many, withdrawing to the Polish fron- 
tier, we will raze their cities". 

It was further Churchill’s view that 
one could not appease or conciliate the 
*wets, that the only vocabulary they 
jmderetood was force and that if, 
„' ore > l i ie allies took this position, 
the Soviets would yield. Churchill's 
proposal of overt atomic blackmail was 
considered unsound and impractical 
°y tap Americans and it fell on deaf 


American and 
German workers 
unload bags of 
food flown Into 
Tempelhof airfield 
by American 
Army transport 
planes during the 
Soviet blockade of 
Western zones of 
Berlin in 1948. The 
Russians closed 
the railway line for 
repairs and halted 
barge and road 
traffic. 
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cars in London. Another high risk 
proposal for forcing an armed convoy 
along the highway to Berlin to smash 
its way through the Russian barriers 
were rejected by the British and Amer- 
ican chiefs of staff as militarily un- 
sound and politically undesirable. In- 
terestingly, the only support for this 
course of action in the British Cabinet 
came from Aneurin Bevan, Labour’s 
most extreme left-winger. 

Bcvin, without going to either of 
these extremes, impressed on the 
Americans that they should he in no 
hurry to negotiate, but should instead 
indicate their position by stepping up 
the airlift and by deploying B-29 
bombers in Britain. He repeatedly 
expressed his government's readiness, 
even eagerness, to receive the bomb- 
ers. 

Throughout the world the B-29s 
were popularly known as the “atomic 
bombers’’ and their transfer to bases in 
England would have brought them 
within striking distance from Moscow. 
As they roared across the Atlantic, 
these B-29s signalled to the Russians 
that an attempt to seize West Berlin 
might provoke bomber raids into the 
Soviet Union. The hitherto implicit 
threat of nuclear retaliation as an 
alternative open to the embattled allies 
in the event of a Russian attack was 
now made more conspicuous, if not 
explicit. 

On July 16. 1948 60 B-29s were 
transferred to Britain. The flight was 
accompanied by officially inspired 
rumours that the bombers were 
atomic-capable and that they earned 
nuclear warheads. These B-29s be- 
longed to the Strategic Air Command 
which had the responsibility for de- 
livering nuclear weapons. 

Their arrival led to the establish- 
ment of the first US Strategic Air 
Command base In Britain - 35 years 
before Greenham Common became a 
household nanuL A comment ir 


atoraic perimeter around the borders 
of the USSR, and there is ample 
evidence to suggest thot this was their 
intention, Bevin saw no reason to 
complain. At the time, the American 
stockpile of nuclear weapons, consist- 
ing of less than 50 bombs, some of 
which were laieT discovered to be 
unusable, was itself in a slate of 
considerable disarray. Actual delivery 
or these unwieldy A-bombs would 
have taken the best part of a month, 
since both the unassembled bombs and 
the aircraft capable or delivering them 
would first have had la bc moved from 
the United States to bases in England. 

For Bcvin the important point was 
to secure a permanent Amcncun milit- 
ary presence In the UK as a concrete 
token of American commitment to the 
defence of Western Europe. Like his 
nineteenth century predecessor Can- 
ning, he prided himself on having 
invoked the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old. 

James Forrestal. the American 
secretary of defence, strongly 
favoured the B-29s' transfer to Britain 
in the hope that they would became an 
accepted fixture, what troubled him 
wns the thought that a war-weary 
British public might not sanction the 
use of the A-bomb against Ihe Soviet 
Union in the event 01 war, 

Attics, however, put this Tear to 
rest. "There is no division in the British 
ublic about the use of the atomic 
he told Forrestal. “They are all 

^thouV asking 'any questions, impos- 


Soviet publication, repeatedly quoted 
by Churchill, that “the British Isles 
have now become an aircraft carrier” 
increased public awareness that Bri- 
tain had put herself in the forefront of 
Western defence. 

Only recently was it disclosed that 
the B-29s despatched to East Anglia 
did not carry any atomic bombs and, 
what is more surprising, the bombers 
themselves were not ot the type that 
could deliver atomic bombs. B-29s of 
the modified type did not arrive in 
Britain until a year later. 

There was thus an element of bluff in 
the improvised Anglo-American re- 
sort to atomic diplomacy at the height 
of the Berlin crisis. But the move 
evidently had the desired effect of 
deterring the Soviet Union from any 
further escalation of the crisis through 
the adoption of stronger measures 
such as buzzing transport aircraft in the 
air corridors to Berlin. 

As far as the logistical side of 
stationing the B-29s in Britain was 
concerned, the Labour Government 
could not have been more hospitable 
or accommodating. Today, the de- 
ployment of cruise missiles on British 
soil is a matter of burning public 
interest and a powerful campaign for 
nuclear disarmament that has put the 
government on the defensive. 

In 1948, by contrast, a Labour 
government provided the facilities 


greatest difference is mat until 
America enjoyed a monopoly of nuc- 
lear weapons whereas now it has to 
deal with the Soviet Union from a 

f iosition of strategic parity. Ncverthc- 
css, identifying the principal ingre- 
dients of Western success in 1948 can 
serve as a useful general guide for 
crises management today when the 
threat of a nuclear conflagration looms 
ever larger. 

It was essentially through a com- 
bination of good judgment and skilful 
use of the limited resources al their 
disposal that the Truman and Attlee 
governments carried the day. Their 
good judgment manifested itself in 
their ability to distinguish between 
central and peripheral threats to the 
security of the western world and to 
concentrate on fending off the former. 

It was also reflected in their measured 
assessment of actual Soviet intentions 
on the basis of all the available evi- 
dence and the avoidance of simple 
stereotypes as a guide to action. _ 

As lar as the instruments of crisis 
management were concerned, they 
were fortunate in having at their 
disposal a range of capabilities which 
served to reinforce one another, in 
marked contrast to NATO's contem- 
porary strategy whose heavy reliance 
on the nuclenr end of the spectrum 
severely limits the options available to 
statesmen in times of crisis. 

The early postwar leaders also 
understood the importance of dip- 
lomacy in dealing with an adversary 
and their diplomatic activity was 
orchestrated with implicit threats to 
use force within a coherent overall 
strategy for handling the crisis which 
Clauscwilz would have found admir- 
able. Moreover, resisting the tempta- 
tion to get quick results, the Western 
leaders maintained a continuous and 


patient dialogue with Moscow which 
contributed in no small measure to the 
peaceful resolution of the crisis. 

Two other important preconditions 
lo the successful management of the 
Berlin crisis were the solid domestic 
consensus behind the firm stand of the 
American and British governments 
and the remarkably united front pre- 
sented by those governments in all 
their dealings with Ihe Soviets. Today, 
on theothernand, the two societies are 
bitterly divided, inlemnlfy over Ihe 
nuclear issue while their leaders are 


prone to net unilaterally, not to say 
erratically, and to subordinate nllied 
unity For the sake of short-term domes- 


tic political gains. 

But the real secret of success lay 

adt 


In 


which could be used for the launching public 
of nuclear weapons from British soil bomb, 
without asking any questions, impos- 
ing conditions or even requiring that it 
should be consulted in the event of a 
nk to use them. 

[ the nuclear 


decision «■ to use them. A dual-key 
system was not only impossible given 
the primitive state of the nuclear 
technology of the time; it was also 
politically unnecessary in the context 
of intimacy and mutual trust that 
underpinned the “special rela- 

ti0 If th'e Americans chose to exploit the 
Berlin emergency to extend their 


y$ | ^ 

In the end. the airlift and the threat 
of further escalation implicit in the 
Forward deployment of America’s nuc- 
lear striking force, induced the Soviets 
to lift the year-old blockade of Berlin.. 
The West liad won this crucial round of 
the Cold War. . - • 

But the utmost caution is called for 
in any attempt to apply the “lessons" of 
this early success to future nuclear 
crises because the conditions cou|d. 


the fact that in 1948 Western leaders 
spoke softly and carried a big stick. 
Today there is n complete reversal ol 
this wise rule of thumb: President 
Reagan and Mrs Thntcher speak very 
loudly and even threntcningly to the 
Soviets while ceaselessly complaining 
that their nuclear stick is loo short and 
too vulnerable and that they need a 
bigger stick. , . 

Perhaps Ihe misgivings felt by the 
old Cold Warriors as they contemplate 
the contemporary international scene, 
and the pride they take in the wny in 
which atomic diplomacy was used to 
check Soviet encroachment on the 
vital interests of the Western world in 
I heir own days, are both equally 
justified a fter all. 

77ie auihor is a lecturer in politics at the 
University of Reading, ms book. The 
United States and the Ber in Block- 
ade , 1 948-1 949 was published by the 
University of California Press. 


2®?®* l he many problems besetting academics 



An aid to healthy minds 


“a professional journals of developed countries, 
particularly Britain and the United States, 
"taong the reasons for this difficulty is that the 
governments of many countries which are short of 
JS® 1 Currency, such as India or Brazil, or 
"X* whose currency is not freely convertible, 
jucti as Poland or China, feel that they have more 


at our excellent access to current 


sense of envy -- - 

journals and library facilities. 


At foe same time, many academics and profcs- 
slonais in developed countries have book shelves 


i relate 


businesses none remit »p ii 
high-technology srience parYJfmsi 
might be worth placing the feW J ; 
foe finartcial lever closer 10 the jp 
be done. 


« n n d It ii ^und It linle ^mmerclal value, and 
may be difficult to consult. Often the receipt £ a 
tnurnal is a perquisite of membership of a learned 


Journal is a perquisite ot journals, they enclose them! In wrappers supp 

or nrofessionalTwdy , b utd pei haps it is Kep g the British Supporting Group and send {) 

forlorn hope that some time m me rumre, wsi 3 ow , onc „ tft the doe 


Su be time to read every Issue. 
These problems are common 


enough 


h 



wpartant jjiiqritles for their scarce foreign funds 
J"® Providing expensive learned journals for a 
minority of their citizens. 

J^tortiqre, such countries often have weak 
m^ nc|es w Wch make the journal relatively 

^f^pensive; Many of foe larger Institutes and 

a . ^P’^L doTeGeiv-e single copies of such journals These J 1 underdeveloped countries, sendlji 

5* Medical Journal, The Lancet, the professional peopU rtn research : -M 

sS American Medical Association, ■ but .are eveii more is the ra w Bn® 

^ ut arri often on longmrcula- , 
jjgjJJrt*: this may taean that there is a long delay 
junior on^ r ? ach: ' an individual; particularly a 

^re futiher J difflculties fOr thoSe who 
■way: .from prestigious and academic ceft- 
photocopiers are hot always easily 
One of the most frequent sentiments , > 
leagues in.thdse countries is a 


British Medical Journal, The Lancet, The Practi- 
tioner, and other specialist journals to individual 
doctors in underdeveloped countries, and 
occsionally to libraries devastated by war. 

In principle, Ihe scheme is very economical. 
The British Supporting Group empkys a part- 
time secretary to keep a list of doctors in Britain 
who ore prepared to send the journals, and a. 
second list of doctors who wish to receive^ them. 
After the British doctors have read their own 

' — >Ued 

hem 

on, usually at their own expense, to the doctors 
for abroad. A\ present, about 500 doctors are 
sending journals, mainly to India, Pakistan, 


The scheme is in no way n commercial 
enterprise, but the administrative cost has some- 
times been supported generously by donations 
from the BrUisn Council, and some major British 
drug companies. , , 

I would like to suggest foal other learned 
societies and professional bodicsin Bntaln as well 
as in other developed countries might consider 
sponsoring such a journal scheme. 

British doctors who would like to join foe 
scheme and donate their journals need not be 
members of the British Supporting Group or Ihe 
British Medical Association to participate. Over- 
seas doctors who wotild like to receive particular 
medical journals, or British doctors knowing of 
suitable recipients overseas are welcome to 
contact foe British 
World Medical Association 
tory, Department of Human Biology and Health, 
University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey GU2 
5XH. 

Harold Hillman 
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A missionary position 


by Peter Clarke 

The Bourgeois Experience: Victoria to 
Freud 

volume one: Education or the Senses 
by Peter Gay 

Oxford University Press, £18.50 
ISBN 0 19 503352 3 

Historians were long agreed that the 
proper study of mankind was man, by 
which they generally meant politico] 
man or public man. What was not 


man or public man. What was not 
proper was a study of private man or - 
even more improper - man and 
woman. AH that is changed. History 
now takes as its ambit the representa- 
tive activities ond prevailing concerns 
of ordinary people in past times. If 
most of them did not participate in 
great public events, what else can have 
preoccupied them? if they did not 
brood upon affairs of state, whni was 
really on their minds? By adopting 
private instead of public perspectives, 
the focus has inevitably been shifted 
from politics to sex. 

Professor Peter Gay’s first book was 
a pathbreaking analysis of Eduard 
Bernstein’s revisionist approach to 
the Marxist political strategy of the 
German Social Democratic Party. 
Thirty years later he has come, 
via a monumental study of the En- 
lightenment, to confront the cultural 
history of the nineteenth -century 
bourgeoisie, with pride of place, in the 
first of five promised volumes, for 
sexuality. 

The Bourgeois Experience begins, 
like a thousand undergraduate essays 
(though at greater length and with 
more erudition) by seeking to pin 
down what is understood by 
! j r S°‘ s "' This chanter is well enti- 
tled “The strain of definition". It is 
matched by another of a general 
introductory character, drawing upon 
recent work on West European and 
North American social history in the 
nineteenth century to suggest that this 
was indeed an age of change, indeed nn 
age of transition, indeed an age of 
progress: but also of deepseated 
anxiety, with (lie conclusion that “the 
nmeteenth-ccntury bourgeois mood 
was a mixture of helplessness and 
confidence." All this, however, is 
prolegomenon, and purposeful read- 
ers may well with to start on page 71, 
with the introduction of Mabel 
Loomis, later Mabel Loomis Todd, 
and, in a moment of fantasy on which 
the _ author seizes, "Mabel Loomis 
Dickinson . She is undoubtedly the 
heroine . of the volume, not only 

• appearing explicitly in her own right, ■ 
but fondly and frequently recalled in 
allusion to corroborate her represod ta- 
. five status. • ( 

author is candid iu admitting ■ 
t hat when the histo rian finds some- 
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one like Maliel Loomis Todd, leisurely 
and uninhibited enough to keep an 

— exhaustive record of her erotic life and 
* leave it to posterity intact, he can only 

express his gratitude and quote at 
length." We follow her initial tangles 
with the opposite sex in Washington, 
DC, until her marriage in March 1879, 
aged 22, to the astronomer David 
Todd. Their early marital adventures 
e are well documented in her journal, 
y not feast the encounter of May 15, 

1 ] some two months after her marriage, 
t which testified not only to their m utual 

- rapture at the time bur also, in due 
I course, to the frailly of Mabel’s 
' theories about fertility. With her move 

to Amherst in J881, when David was 
appointed director of the college 
observatory, her sentimental educa- 
tion progressed. Her attachment to 
Austin Dickinson, twice her age, 
brother of Emily, and treasurer of 
Amherst College, had become serious 
by September 1882 - "Rubicon”, he 
recorded in his diaTy. 

Pillars of local society, living in a 
respectable New England town at the 
height of the Victorian era. the Todds 
and Dickinson had made their bed and 
were determined to lie upon it. When 
Austin and Mabel were upstairs 
together, David would signal his re- 
turn by whistling a ’’little tune", which 
stuck in his daughter’s memory seven- 
ty years later. “I think wc three would 
have no trouble in a house together in 
living as you and l should wish”. 
Austin assured Mabel, who referred to 
each of them as her “owner”. In her 
journal she declared: “David is large 
enough to see that if he does not ! 

answer to me at every point and j 

another does it’s not his fault, nor ! 
mine, nor the other’s." As for the 1 
conventions of Amherst society, what « 
social stigma could possibly have fallen < 
upon a charming vivacious woman i 
wlio brought to the town a chapter of 1 
the Daughters of the American R&- 4 

volution and became its first Regent? j 
Here, it seems, is powerful corilfrnin- f 
non of Gay’s hunch that the Victorian 1 
stereotype is seriously misleading. c 
And yet, the picture remains com- f 
plex, ambiguous, inconsistent and, f 
above all, obscure. The Todds’ daunh- s 
ter, haunted by the “little tune'’, is s 
j?i^ n grovvln S «P “in a household v 
with an unsavoury secret" rather than > 
enjoying a .privileged exemption from c 
bourgeois inhibitions. In this partlcu- r 
Jar case, the Ambiguity Is well attested, 1 
bu l in arguing towards general conclu- r 

sums it is the reticence of the scattered ' d 
sources which creates the trouble. I 
Time and again W e arc faced with the h 

in tractable problem of how to lease t he n 

Sicninninrp Frnm ii.Mt.n_!.. s. 


Godfrey Cabot's peculiar needs than 
on the contours oF bourgeois sexual- 
ity. ’’ Written from an avowed Freudian 
viewpoint, (he book is an imaginative 
effort at reconstitution in an area of 
experience where the evidence is 
notoriously malleable. As in 
psychoanalysis itself, its verisimilitude 
often depends on postulating the cor- 
rectness of the guiding theory. 

For example, the author quotes the 
Swedish writer Victoria Bencdiclsson 
m saying that she dreaded only one 
thing: “to be deprived of!" But his 
bland inference - "We are entitled, I 


MIV I'Ll LI l LI.U, 1 

think, to complete that sentence: it was 
dreadful to be deprived of a penis, 
source and symbol of power” - will 
probably not convince those of his 
readers who started sceptical of 
Freud’s axioms on penis envy. Armed 
with these analytical tools, it is 
wonderful what hidden meanings can 
be disclosed. Hoffmann's illustrated 


one instance that his own “psycho - 
analyte speculations may be plausible 
though they throw more light on 


Communist Parties, narrowly avoiding 
the persecution of the Stalinist period, 
lie returned to Hungaiy at the end of 
thp Second World War and subse- 
quenfiy participated' in the abortive 
nsingof 1956 as Minister of Culture 
rne biography of such a man should 
surely tel! us much about Che inlellec- 
tuai and political ferment of Europe. 
Sadly this “autobiographical sketch" 
te, ls u$ less than it might. 

Interviews uv 1969, when the philo- 
, sopher a faculties were npt so impaired 

t b iLy\h nd v lhus nbt rtghtly^truc- 

iwf. i. ho , u 8 h same chronological 

mis 
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Strumvelpeter may have seemed a 
lighthearted cautionary tale about 
what happens to little boys if they suck 
their thumbs. But, we arc advised, that 
does not mean that the thought was 
not frightening - even, at some deep 
level, terrifying. Neither masturbation 
nor castration, however disguised is 
really amusing.” The author is indeed 
so adept at decoding this kind of 
suppressed message that at one point, 
in full gallop, he reins bock by interpo- 
jfltmg ms own note of qualification: 
Anti-feminism, 1 repent, was not 
solely a symptom of castration fears.” 
The problem of evidence is never fnr 
away. "Elusive and baffling as the 
quality of sexual experience must he to 
its historian, its quantity, the distribu- 
tion and intensity of erotic pleasure 
and pam hctoss culture, is more elu- 
sive, more baffling still.” Gay hns 
sought enlightenment in a most assi- 
duous and catholic manner, rs his wide 
range of citation from diaries, letters, 
(biographies, novels, plays; poems and 
fine art demonstrates. He seems to 
have read everything, and his anno- 
tated bibliography )s an intelligent 
guide to a vast body of historical 
literature. Where the direct record 
fails, he resorts ingeniously to indirect 
strategics, and his conception of the 
subject is nothing if not broad. Thus, 
while apologizing for a page or so on 
Victorian mortuaries - "The relevance 
of such horrifying, often unsavoury 
materia to the education of the senses 
Is not immediately apparent” - he 
none the less contrives to reiterate his 
desired point. Only connect. Mrs 
Bceton s invaluable advice on liouse- 

pected harvest of implied sexuaT en- 
lightenment, again spiced with the 
author s fairminded caveats. “Isabella 
Beeton in the kitchen, then, was a long 
way from Mabel Todd in the bed- 
_room, , . The girl who knew how to 

pie, Bqt most of what we learn relates 
to personal anecdote rather than our 

luint riCa T* Undenifandin ^ of th C“ two 

SSL£S9 a p “* here and 

elsewhere that the questioner rarely 
attempts to open out the perspective. 

«n be said In relation to 



^ 0m ?. n s Mission: companion to ninnliood” by G. E. Hicks 1841 
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castrate a lamb or carve n calfs head 
had not with this, automatically mns- 
tcred the varieties of sexuni tech- 
nique. 

It must be said, too, that even when* 
erotic subjects arc explicitly addres- 
sed, the veil of language is not easily 
cast aside. Gay has found u good 
ui the Mosher Survey of 45 
middle-class American women in the 
i«yus, and, moreover, one Mint he 
finds supportive. "Had any of them 
rtet Mabisl Todd,’’ he affirms^ “they 
would have had much to talk about mul 
agree on.” Their responses to Dr 
Moshers questionnaire "are often 
single words or broken phrases; lyric- 
ism ts rare and more often intimated 
tlmncxhibited." Gay comments: “All 
the belter: it means that these respon- 
dents formulated their nuswers not by 

sensible, but It sits uneasily with 
another comment, only a few pages 
31™ «, r .’ US not to discount 

nno[r$ riCISrn ^.“borrowings from 

> em P*y formulas”: 

Actually, the flowery words often 

"J 01 ® but less than they 
meant. There is a real problem here 
in knowing what to take at face value. 
J™..P° ints " eed fo be made 


«*« DC saio m relation to 
the discussion of Lukflcs’s great works- 
a few paragraphs about History and 
Class Consciousness,, the Voting 
Hege/, theAgffhej/cjt.and the proposed 
°P!°J°8y> but. jl«K.,rtbre In tS 
autobiographical “sketch” 
tetchy: Furthermore, 

: SkSSF* B r J? kes at be? value 
Lukacs.s Marxist “credentials" 

SSMW** tbe . ,alter ' s obiter 
; Meta Oil the Hterary.ments of many of 

hfs rejection of 

wnrtluh!lt aaSs fowcl oitsnejss as a 
^rk yriiibb essentially holds no |m- 

(Luftc? no longer 
■ ■ re 8 ?fosit' as^part” of his works 

DOS t on' Hn' olJ. . , a 


included here, as is an interview which' 
earlier appeared in ..(he 
Review, is In. many resptets, far: more 
revealing about.his political and. inlet 
. e ^ 01 ufiort. ^nich he Bci^ as an 
1 whole; than is the malii body 

Of the interview. Of- course, 1 we do 

learn whaIb iMmm •: . 




najuely the concrete 
,,devc)ppni^nt o^riomic Ld SI' 




r : exam : 


*r ISk n0t , th f °“ tcome of revolutionary 
upheavals in Russia, for example, but 
thepoetry of Endre Ady. 

! J”? K b L anfair - Bul ‘he impress- 

io_n of abstraction and preoccupation 
wi h aesthetic issues at the expense of 
political analysis is at least in part a 
consequence of the interviewer’s 
e f 5 ‘ ^ whole “r * 68 of issues, such 

Th lS ea 1 rI y. nt ‘ raclJ on to syndi- 
causm, the. only form of oppositional 
gdahsmjie . thought worthwhile be. 
fore the First Worid War, are left in 
mid-air. What does became dev 

?SnP« a R d .!? at the hiterviewor 
{teiv&n Efirsj) ciidts successfully, is the 

ILSW? 1 ?" ^ twee " radic - 

onfEfnH f 9 ‘bought on the 
one hand, and his repeated subnm. 

“mmunist orthodoxyonX 
£ r, H S s was certainly^no £ 

' Naw wWi^hrith 0 ' Prepared to criticize 
2L C men wcre s ‘iil in gaol. 

.■S^asifiasS 

syrasrj lS s** 

SWasrSS® ; 

: “void : Stalinist 'purge. 


I acknowledge them. That he has 9 
often triuniplicd over them is a teri 
mony to his industry, his crafts- 
. manship, his sheer imcllectuai eoeigj 
and cnmusiiism for the subject. He ha 
brought together many of the inrigbu 
of the new social histoiy in his expun ; 
lion and has himself dug up a goodded 
of imexpcclud Information. Above a!, 
his enterprise is sustained by (he 
crusading stand it takes - its missfooiiy 
position, one might sny-in affinnsq 
the Victorians' sexual awareness. His 
theme is (hut of "happy sensual mar- 
riages among the middle class in tic 
nineteenth century", thus refuting 
“the popular perception of comfort- 
nble bourgeois ns anesthetic, os coM 
machines Tor profit-taking." How, 
then, linve subsequent generations 
been misled? By the Victorians' re- 
serve, rcliccnec, and sense of privacy, 
the author suggests. But he calls it s 
gross misreading of this experience » 
think that nineteenth-century bour- 
geois did not know, or did not prac- 
tise, or did not enjoy, what they did not 
discuss." 

And so wc come full circle, backs 
the problem of evidence with wind 
Peter Goy has grappled with so® 
persistence and resource. 

Dr Clarke Is a fellow of St John! 
College, Cambridge. 

face of his insistence on discontinuity 
in historical development, be stul 
talked of reform within the East Hum- 
pean systems. , 

The reasons for this pattern ® 
resistance followed by submit® 
emerge clearly. In part such behawtf 
had even been anticipated by Lukacs* 
childhood relationship with adults - 1 
was justified later by the belief 
loyalty to the party was a higher wjwj 
than any other, especially wheflj^ 
alternative, as LuMcs claimed rcp: 
atedly, was fascism. It was still 
subsequently because even 
“worst" form of socialism was pret"’ 
able to life in capitalist society- A* 
result Lukfics did not defend Sinn®* 
death camps; but be rejected outage 
criticism, on some occasions sj* 1 
"neutrality" and did claim, 
ing the parallel with events infran^ 
the 1790s, that Stalin's victim* JJ* 
less innocent than was Robespie^ 

Dflnfrm li ie f hf> tension Oe*"v 


Danton. It is the tension bem 
commitment to the ideal . a .! L, 
tionary but democratic soaausra 
• the one band, and compromise 
utterly different reality on 
. which perhaps characterizes 
.. historical position more : neatly . 
does anything else. 

Richard Geary J j 
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Among 
the lions 

wrfaBeach and the Lost Generation: 
a history of literary Paris In the 

twenties and thirties 

by Nod Riley Flfrh 
Souvenir Press, £14.95 

ISBN 0285 64997 3 

For far too long, Sylvia Beach has had 
to exist as a mere footnote to modern 
literary history remembered - if at all - 
as the first publisher of Joyce’s Ulysses 
and the owner of “Shakespeare and 
Co", in the rue de L’Oddon m Pans, 
where she sold or lent out English and 
American books during the interwar 
years. With the publication of this 
lucidly written account of her life and 


times, rich in illustrations and anec- 
dotes, Professor Fitch has changed all 
that. 

The illustrious writers she served 
become supporting players, Sylvia 
Beach moves to centre stage and is 
established as a most appealing charac- 
ter in her own right. Affectionate, 
witty, sprightly, resourceful, uncom- 
plaining 111 spile of considerable 
aggravation, loyal to her friends and 
her family, quick to respond to any call 
for help from her estranged parents 
but firmly insistent on being left free to 
live her life on her awn terms. 

Most of the numerous female char- 
acters are portrayed in the same warm 
light: the great love of her life, 
Adrienne Monnier, whose French 
bookshop directly opposite comple- 
mented rather than competed with ner 
own; Harriet Weaver, another par- 
son’s daughter, and “Brvher", a 
talented minor author and heiress to 
the richest man in England, gave 
unstinting support to each other and. 


like Miss^eack, to the cause of books 
written by and for the greater glory of 
men. Most of these men are portrayed 
as vain, egocentric, self-indulgent, un- 


shaken in their conviction that they 
were geniuses and that the unquestion- 
ing devotion of female acolytes was 
their rightful due. For Joyce, 
"Shakespeare and Co" was an ever- 
open till. ForGide, L£on-Puul Fargue, 
Jules Romainsand Hemingway, ii was 
a stage where they could strut and 
preen themselves, assured of adula- 
tion. Nevertheless, this doesn’t read 
like a feminist tract. It is meticulously 
documented and consistently even- 
handed. If Professor Filch scores some 
palpable hits on the invitingly ample 
target of Gertrude Stein, as vain and 
autocratic as Madame Vcrdurin, she is 
also, on occasion, shown to be as 
disconcertingly perceptive about the 
arts. 

The least fortunate feature of this 
immensely painstaking study is its title. 
This is positively misleading. Of the 
authors closely involved with Miss 
Beach, only Hemingway and Scott 
Fitzgerald were paid-up members of 
the Host” generation, the one which 
was destroyed, maimed or spiritually 
disorientated by the First World War. 
Cyril Connolly and Stephen Spender, 
who championed her cause in the 


thirties, were of a later vintage Those 
with whom she most involved - Joyce, 
Pound. Linn- Paul Fargue, Uidc mid 
Larbaud - belonged to an older gen- 
eration and any angst they may have 
suffered had roots Tar removed from 
the Western Front. 

The subtitle is misleading also. Pro- 
fessor Fitch describes in minute detail 
the interminable squabbles over 
Joyce's proofs and royalties. She con- 
veys the heady excitement of Paris in 
the twenties, particularly over such 
transatlantic imports as jazz and 
Josephine Baker. She records the no 
Less dramatic impact made by Paris on 
ex-patriate Americans escaping from a 
home enviroment they found stifling. 
On the subject of what French authors 
were thinking, feeling and writing, 
there are yawning gaps. There is no 
mention of the literary fortunes of 
Proust, of Rivifere’s inspired lead- 
ership of La Nouvelle Revue fran^aise , 
of the aims and achievements of the 
surrealists, of what dramatists and 
directors were really doing in the 
Parisian theatre, of the widening 
ideological divisions and growing 
stridency of French writing in the 


thirties. 

The French meniluirs of the “lust ’ 
generation are conspicuous by their 
absence. Some - such as Malraux. 
Montherlant. Hern anus and Saint- 
Exupc-ry - arc ignored doubtless be- 
cause, like their American counter- 
parts, they felt impelled tu distance 
themselves for long periods from lheir 
native land. The most representative 
of those who stayed behind, Dricu La 
Rochelle and Cdline, have been omit- 
ted, one suspects, because they were 
not part of Sylvia Beach's scene. This is 
emblematic of Professor Fitch's loving 
obsession with her subject and is the 
source both of her book’s main 
strengths and weaknesses. As a record 
of the fluctuating fortunes of 
"Shakespeare and Co" it could 
scarcely be battered; as a “history of 
literary Paris in the twenties and 
thirties" it leaves a great deal 10 be 
desired. 

Robert Gibson 

Robert Gibson is professor of French at 
the University of Kent. 






A lithograph by Edvard Munch from 1896 entitled “Lovers In the Waves”, taken from Elisabeth 
Prelinger ’s book Edvard Munch : master printmaker (Norton, £24.50). 


Poetic 

tension 

Shelky pad the Sublime: an 
Interpretation of the major poems 
by Angela Leighton 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
and £6.50 

1SBN0521 250897 a nd 27202 5 

Shelley’s version of the sublime, in Dr 
Leighton’s account, comprises two 
"“jor features. The experience of 
in its vastly magnificent or 
terrible aspects leads to a yearning 
peyond the material landscape ana- 
towards its undisclosed originating 
.power” . The distance here opened 
«■ j a Creation and its unper- 
“WWmfonning intelligence is para- 
jhjltd in the poet's sense of distance 
ucw« n “inspiration", the primary 
2 eati y e impulse, and the always dimi- 
nished actuality of poetry itself. 

inesc theological and aesthetic 
components of the sublime are refer- 
_ rather sketchily selective way 

P men ‘s in seventeenth and 
i& mh - centur y thought which Dr 

SP.fC Bnalnoh a Hnminflnt 


Shelley and the Sublime, and the book 
is consequently a reconsideration of 
Shelley's widely acknowledged scep- 
ticism as it is variously manifested in 
the poetry. There is Bn attractive 
freshness in the approach to familiar 
formal problems through a modified 
theology and aesthetic of the sublime; 
Dr Leighton writes with a subtle and 
carefully meditated eloquence that 
only very occasionally becomes 
obscure. Some of her formal analyses 
are too abstract, but the rhetorical 
effects that interest her are not easily 
engaged, and they are generally 


consciously displays an artifice that 
confirms the loss of its originating 
emotional inspiration, and this dis- 
junction is then itself expressive of 
privations in the experience of nature 
and the process of poetic composition. 
In The Triumph of Life such distances 
between the ‘‘origins of creativity and 
their "recoveiy in composition are no 
longer imaged in the relation between 
landscape and its invisible presences, 


is? 

the larger terms of the ar^ment^Tne 


Eut~to P “liie distance between the 
waking adult min'd and its forgotten 

.dreams". . „ . . 

Only in Prometheus Unbound are 
these distances bridged, notably in 
Asia’s confrontation with Demogor- 


3i e S XSSSJS p Where the speaker lutafii 

are relatively few, and they are very ^answering voice in nature that res- 


pocuia uwi - — - 

are relatively few, and they are very 
much the ones ' that fit the thesis; 
Shelley is a much more adventurous 
and diversely accomplished poet than 
this approach can suggest. Within its 
limits, however, the exposition is 
cpjrchinc. 

Particular poems are chosen for 
analysis by their vanously epposite 
relations to the central argument, that 
It .7 . . • .A .vnlnni <»HWIf»neE 


tores to poetic utterance a direct 
expression of its lost inspiration. Thjs 
“reconnexlon" ' of. inspiration and 
composition constitutes “revolution- 

- Ii nv-n.'lnlmc thp nnUI- 


consciousness.: i ms empinc- 

“Jiprqvldes, though, the baas for 
i™** ^nsisteatiyTavowed radical- 
t?Ji,i ailc L * lhdsni - There is then a- 
* . S^ between his “poetic need” to 
limits of sense percep- 
1 jinLi i??k r t0 ' preserve faeas of 
anrT and original creativity, 

■ ' a codpring commitment to 

J hiii^rf^ a universe 1 conceived as 
ii ;Centr^d ^nd ultimately sub- 
I . J^to projrrcssive amtrhT; ' 


can be problematic when his Intellec- 
tual nature is simultaneously diroosed 

SsSm?® 

•To the Skylark", an unseen power 
beyond nature is repeatediy invoked, 
Uy <o b, d,fin^bv .ma^s 


shellfcv’s access to that power ne 
ifriagmes beyond them; Mid this at 
once questions too the efecacy of their 
ritetonc, so ^hat the poems risk a 
mere short circuit of rhetoric, a kind of , 

7*® Triumph of Life 

• are ttiSed in cleverly 
v pf this approiclr. The elegy for Keats 


IlliatiltV -W — — V 

such a movement of her argument to- 
wards the abiding problem of Shelley s 

S ililics Dr Leighton is at her strongest, 
er book impressively conveys Shel- 
ley's richly demanding synthesis of 
powerful intellect and strong feeling, it 
falls just short , of confronting me 
political dimension implicit in her 
terms of argument. For the tension 
between Shelley’s sublimity and his 
rational empiricism is at last, and still 
most importantly, the radical s classic 
dilemma: an empirically grounded cri- 
tique of what exists, which is in 
contradiction with a necessarily Im- 
aginary character of a different, better 
world. 


Leviathan 
in motion 


Writing In Society 
by Raymond Wlliiams 
Verso Editions , £ I B. 50 and £5 .95 
ISBN 0 8609 1 072 5 and 772 X 

Raymond Williams’s perennial in- 
terest in forms and genres might . one 
imagines, lead him to consider the 
"collected essays", a professorial 
mode to which this book would seem 
to belong. However, and unlike simi- 
lar collections on occasion, these have 
a dear unifying theme, that of "the 
practical history of writing and of 
forms of writing 1 ’- Furthermore all the 
pieces bar one were published or 
delivered since 1974, so that they 
evince the period when Williams was 
taking in the implications of every 
form of post-Lcnvisian criticism and 
reaching his own views about such 
forms. . . 

The essays are grouped under five 
headings: drama; English prose of the 
last two centuries (a single piece 
revised from his introduction to the 
Pelican Book of English Prose, volume 
two); writers and particular readers; 
Cambridge English; and some pieces 
grouped round the matter of working- 
class and regional writing more parti- 
cularly. . 

Some or the essays deal with general 
movements rather than individual 
works or authors, and it Is here that 
WJUlams's work has been most in- 
fluential ever since Culture and Society 
appeared In 1958. In the long piece 
“Notes on English Prose, 1780-1850 ’ 
sizable passages from a veiy large 
number of writers are transcribed and 
the deeply significant- changes of mod- 
ulation tney convey lucidly brought 
out. The method is not that of summar- 
izing whole works but of considering 
their textures as found in single illus- 
trative paragraphs. It is an extraordi- 


narily effective way of playing down a 
work’s total structure in favour of its 
“writing’’ as that which both stems 
from and responds to some wider 
movement of great social or class 


significance. Edmund Burke, Charjes 
Dickens, R. H. Tawney, George Ehpt 
arid the rest are thus primarily seen in 
relation to each other and lheir society 
as orie single if enormous whole pro- 
cess. The same broad sweep Is found in 
“Forms of English 'Fiction in 1848", 
where what really happens in novels 
Uke Mary Barton and Dombey and Son 
Is shown as what the emergent 
bourgeois novel in effect had to be, 
and what, in many novels also cited* it 
failed to face. 

In the essays on individual books or 
authors one sometimes feels uneasy. 
They are always interesting, but less 
magnetic, and oiic sees how Williams’s 


overview of writing in society is of a 
leviathan In constant, if glacial, mo- 
tion. Considering a single wprk, or 


Kelvin Everest ; : 

Kelvin Everest is lecturer in- English at. 
'thf University . of Lelcetter:,': Vi ./ " 


own pervasive interests arc then in no 
way blocked. In the piece on dialogue 
and soliloquy in Shakespeare Williams's 


tendency which actually suits many 
critics. But not Williams: The pieces 
on Phidre and David Hume seem to 
search for the deep currents to which 
they belong 1 but which the approach 
vviu not fully allpw them to find; But 
. where comment :dn a single author or 
work subserves consideration 1 of lan- 
guage of ! writing themselves more 
generally, the flow is ttaturiU and 
; . approachable- : - Williams’s. 


customary elucidation of keywords' 
social histories and his search for truth 
by statistical counts of categories of 
writing arc strongly in evidence. In the 
piece on Robert Trcsscll the real thrust 
is the search to write, enable or 
rediscover the truly authentic working- 
class novel itself. 

Finally there are nieces on current 
literary issues and their political im- 
plications. These usually originated as 
publicly delivered addresses, and they 
include his brilliant Cambridge inau- 
gural “Drama in a Dramatized Soci- 
ety”, a presentation of how film and 
television have made the dramatic an 
integral part of the very rhythm of 
nearly everybody’s ordinary life. They 
also include, of course, the pieces on 
the much-rehearsed saga of "Cam- 
bridge English”, too complex an issue 
to elaborate on here. All the Williams 
signatures are present in these pieces: 
the “mapping" instinct of the culiural- 
isl; the constant grapple with Marxism; 
the ambition to make not “'literature" 
but nil English the object a/ study; the 
always reasonable yet slightly elusive 
stance; and, ever-present, the hidden 
opponent, the constant oblique refer- 
ences to some doss-privileged or con- 
vention-blinded group, never sneered 
at or merely dismissed nnd often not 
named, but simply mentioned as du- 
bious or questionable. 

This highly radical import along with 
calm frankness of tone and gentle 
interest in his own part in these events 
would appear to account for Williams's 
great appeal. One must remark, as 
' always, ine noar-total absence of any 
account of poetry in this “writing 
pantheon; but his work is otherwise 
surely one of the most significant single 
statements of this process that we have 
had from the last two decades. 

J. P. Ward 

J. P. Ward is lecturer in the department 
of education at University College, 
Swansea. His book “ Wordsworths 
Language of Men' will be published 
later rhts year. 
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BOOKS 

Smallpox 

chronicle 


Princes and Peasants: 
smallpox in history 
by Donald R. Hopkins 
Uni versilyof Chicago Press, £2J .25 
ISBN 0226 35 1 76 9 


Smallpox no longer holds terrors for 
us. The World Health Organization 
declared the world free of tne disease 


on October 26, 1979; the last case of 
endemic smallpox occurred in Somalia 
in 1977; and the last deaths from rhe 
tragic laboratory accident in Birming- 
hamin 1978. Hopkins's sober survey of 
the history of smnlipox is there lore 
timely. As a physician and 
epidemiologist who was involved in 
tne WHO's eradication programme, 
he joins scientists such as Hans Zins- 
ser, Rend Dubos and J. F. D. Shrews- 
bury who have put their laboratory and 
medical skills ro good use in under- 
standing the impact of diseases in the 
past. 

Smallpox was a comparatively easy 
disease to recognize in past times, 
since it often occurred in epidemic 
form, and its acute course and distinc- 
tive skin lesions made diagnosis a 
relatively simple affair in societies 
where the disease was common. Even 
so. its early history is often obscure (its 
first definitive western description is 
credited to Rhazes. in the tenth cen- 
tury), and Hopkins presents a judi- 
cious assessment of earlier epidemics 


evidence in mummies which points 
- almost certainly to its early presence in 
that country. 

Happily, Hopkins docs not confine 
himself to the European and near 
, eastern traditions, where his story is 
relatively familiar. In separate chup- 
i ters, he deals with the history of small- 
pox in all mens of the world; ’China and 
the island nations of Eusi Asia, with 
brief comments on Australia and New 
Zealand; the Indian subcontinent; 
Africa; South and Central America, 
including A2tcc Mexico; and North 
America. 1 n each case , he methodical- 
I ly examines what is known about the 
, . incidence, virulence and impact of 
epidemic and endemic smallpox From, 
its easiest known or possible appear- 
ance until the recent past. And in a 
final chapter he briefly describes the 
. re S£ lt global eradication. 

. The princes of Hopkins's title often 
. have their bouts of smallpox described 
. in detail. They make impressive list 
j ranging from Rameses V of Egypt, 
jl Mary II of England, Louis XV of 
; |i France, Joseph 1 of Austria and 
Emperor Komei of Japan, all of whom 
I 1 succumbed t0 smallpox, to Elizabeth l 
and Abraham Lincoln, who had the 
' S? e8S ® while in power but survived.- 
Tne disease's. European heyday, was 
' the eighteenth century, even thdugh 
•' by men relative security was available 
through inoculation! This folk proce- 
dure was Introduced into England via 
Turkey, where varidus English physi- 
: ii, dans and Lady Mhry WortTey Monla- 
I gue had observed it. Its.advantage in a 
>. society where virtually everyone con- 
; traded smallpox at some point in his 
• life was that smallpox acquired 
.• through inoculation tended to be mil- 
der than* natural attack, jfnd * single 
% u Jiii Whfcrtid lasting ;immu nity. ; But’ 
V’ •« d| d ppte pnpblems, , Si rfpe inoculation 
h- did result In smallpox and the pens on 
l> . , could become a; focus of epidemic 
!■ spread. • • . 

. Ip hiS book The Conquest of Smatt- 

pox. Peter Rattell has challenged the 
. : " nofioB fhht inoculation Was a danger- 
ij, pusprocedure, particularly .from the 
. l76Qswhcn the way it was carried out 
j , was modified. Razzcll has. even sug- 
• 8 c fted that smallpox inoculation was 
sufficiently effective tp have been 
demograpnichlly significant. Unfortu- 
nately, Hopkins makes ho systematic 
' attempt to examine the possible de- 
I mographlc impact of inoculation, pre- 
ferring merely to summarize Razzell's 
v\ thesis. However, he does remind us 
that, for London at least, the percen- 
ts; tage of deaths caused by. smallpox 
i? apparently did not fall during the 
*■' eighteenth century. For London, vac- 
cination was important.' Despite its 
4 own problems - of supply, of attenu- 
; - aiion of vaccine, of limited resulting 
f immunity - vaccination wasi in 


Hopkins’s opinion, the crucial step in 
eventual smallpox control. 

Hopkins vigorously summarizes the 

f jlobul events. His book is exccptional- 
y well researched in the secondary 
literature in English and is made even 
more useful by a 3 2- page bibliography 
and a good analytical index. However, 
although it is without doubt the best 
available history of smallpox, it still 
leaves n fair amount of room for further 
rcseureh and thoughtful speculation. 
What, for instance, has been the 
historical importance of the various 
strains of smallpox virus, especially of 
the relatively benign Variola minor? 
Hopkins's book contains surprisingly 
lime analysis fas opposed to descrip- 
tion) of the biology of the disease. 
What hns been the relative significance 
of the various improvements in vaccine 
production, distribution and storage? 
How much has scientific research con- 
tributed to smallpox eradication, and 
how much has it been simply the 
application of folk knowledge? How 
whs rhe medical bureaucracy assem- 
bled to carry out mass vaccinations, 
compulsory or voluntary? 

Although Hopkins hints at these and 
a number of other intriguing ques- 
tions, for the most part he prefers to 
remain the chronicler of epidemics and 
famous victims. At that level, how- 
ever, he is n reliable and stimulating 
guide. 


W. F. Bynum 

W. F. Bynum is assistant director 
(research} of the Wellcome Institute for 
the History of Medicine, London. 


Call for 
drastic 


action 


Avian 

tourists 


The Starling 
by Christopher Feare 
Oxford University Press, £15.00 
ISBNO 19217705 2 

To most people the starling is a dull, 
noisy bird which arrives m groups, 
dominates the bird table find then 
moves on; even with bird-lovers it is 
not popular. In this the first English 
monograph about the bird, Christ- 
opher Feare enlightens us about this 
abundant member of our community, 
whose fortunes are so clearly linked 
with our own. 

The book starts with a review of the 
family of birds to which the starling 
belongs. This contains about 1 10 spe- 
cies. the great majority of which 
Nvc in Africn and south-ensi 
Asia (the latter, particularly, 
being the home of the starling’s 


closest relatives). Only three species 
are major exceptions, of which the 
starling is by far the commonest, 


ranging over large areas of Europe and 
Asia. There can be little doubt that the 
starling has increased enormously in 
number since man removed the Euro- 
pean forests and replaced them with its 
favoured open grassland. The author 
suggests that the starling had its origins 
m the steppes of central Asia and 
followed pastoral man westwards into 
Europe. Although this may well be the 
case, because the bird is ahole-nester. 


it must have originated in areas where 
trees or cliffs provided nest-sites. 
Further, some starlings today live on 
our coastal cliffs, foraging for much of 
the time on the shore-fine, so they 
might have been there before man 
started to clear (he forests. A further 
difficulty with Feare ’s speculations is 
that, because of the Ice Age, neither 
steppe nor coast-line were available to 
starlings a mere I2.UU0 years ngo; the 
origins of European birds are far more 
complicated. 

The middle sections of the book deal 
with the very diverse range of habitats 
that starlings can occupy their roost- 
ing behaviour and breeding biology. 
That pale blue egg on your Inwn nils 
probably not been laid there, but 
rather dumped by n starling which had 
stolen it from another's nest, perhaps 
after laying one of its own - some sort 
of incipient cuckoldry (as yet very 
imperfectly understood) goes on in 
starlings. Migration and numbers are 
also discussed, the former in some 
detail. Lurge numbers of birds which 
breed ns far east as the Soviet Union 
come to Britain for the winter so as to 
benefit from our milder climate. As 
many as four to seven million pairs 
may breed in Britain (assuming 10-20 
pairs per square kilometre, surely very 
modest for most of southern Britain); 


and these are augmented by some 35 
million winter visitors. The world 
population is perhaps around 600 mil- 
lion birds, about one third of which are 
now in North America (the descen- 
dents of a mere 100-odd birds intro- 
duced in the 1890s). 

The book's main strength lies in the 
final chapters, in which the author, 
who works for the Ministry of Agricul- 


ture, examines the starlino 

*° f K ' T!X’ F r r f he mosI Pw"tfiS 
probably do little harm 

well in excess of 10.000 
mostly injurious insects during 
brief nesting season. 
locally they may do serious d ?2 

for example by taking winter X 
food or raiding cherry-orchards 
situation greatly complicated by ih! 
fact that the wild cherry has ,Si!S 
fruits that would be attmcLffl 
so that they would disperse the 2 
Except sometimes on a very iS 
scale, control is not practicable^ 
it has been tried, it has failed to redS 
numbers. Nor is there much chanced 
reducing the numbers of winter 
tors, as there are an estimated 22J 
nil I j ion nesting boxes in the Soviet 
Union, put up to encourage them « 
they are considered beneficial. Excew 
in the most extreme enses, the eS 
™ "°G damage is open to all sorts of 
difficulties; indeed the starling is . 
stri king example of how difficult it is to 
estimate the harm done by a species 
This is a useful and authoritative 
work on a somewhat overlooked sw- 
ciC5. It is not straightforward enough 
however for general readers nortfi 
it have the detailed discussion which 
might have been appreciated by pro- 
fessionals. One serious flaw: about SO 
black-and-white photographs have 
been packed into 16 plates, so that 
some of the smallest are barely larger 
than our larger postage stamps. 

C. M. Perrins 

C. M. Perrins is Director of the Edward 
Grey Institute of Field Ornithology, 
University of Oxford. 


Crisis and Conservation: conflict In (he 
British count ryslde 

by Chur lie Pye-Smlt hand Chris Rose . 
Penguin, £3.95 
ISBNO 1*102 2437 8 

In their new book, Charlie Pye-Smilli 
and Chris Rose divide the nature 
conservation movement into two 
enmps - “the Old Guard and the New 
Wave” - and they leave no doubt 
where they stand. Indeed, they hnve 
been leading figures in the emergence 
of a radical conservation movement 
whose target is as much the conserva- 
tion establishment as the whole legion 
9JT and private interests 

by f lh u a PP r ° print ion and 
despoliation of the natural environ- 
ment. 

The two authors were instrumental 
in the formation, in 1979, of the British 
Association of Nature Conservation- 
ists which has managed to recruit most 
of the young activists and professionals 
, of the conservation movement. Its 
magazine Eeos, of which Pye-Smiih 
was tfre first editor, has become the 
main forum for the critical review and 
analysis of conservation policies and 
issues. Rose went on w set up the 
London Wildlife Trust, one oT the 
leading organizations in the urban 
nature conservation , movement , the 
overt populism of which is meant to 
counter the scientific elitism of estab- 
lished conservation groups. He is now 
employed by Friends of the Earth, on 
, ife wildlife campaign, 
r The book re'nf esert [a th? fruits of the • 
two _ authors foint: journalistic actM- , 
. ties m the late 1970s and earW 1 980s, as ; 
; well as much material culled from the ’ 

■ P a ffM. .Of Ecos. It is an explicitly 

■ ounpaigning book. -IP the conserva-'v 
non movement i? to succeed ft must 
enter a, new phase of development", ' 
they urge. “It must address its5f to the ■ 
practical issues Which affect everv- 

vtody s. IjVes, something which \ it his 
srodiously ^Voided doing. In the pqst. r 
Tn= effective conservation of thecouii- 
. tryside demands drastic changes Ih the ■ 
workings of the farming, forestry and 
: water businesses in particular. • ' 

Given the _ auf ho& professional ' 

. training in, ecology and, conservation, ! 
the book's main strength lies 1 in Its • 
desenptfon of the vitiation 6f wildlife • 
antt habitats that has occulted in 1 
-recent years. They write with authority" 
;and passion about; the remorseless toil ! 
;of loss, and destruction - such as the 50 
ner cent of ancient woodland and thff .., , 
140,000 miles of hedgerows eliminated 
since 1 947; the 20 per cent loss of heath 1 
and downland from HAfnjbshfrfe 'and 'i 





Relief (second cent urvAP) show in'g T ivpfoM r" *?* 7 " ' A ^ 

From K. D. White’s Greek and ^nmnJ^r^u en . terin B harbour at Ostia and then unloading at the quay. 

” e 8 0reek and Roman technology , published by Thames & Hudson at £18.50. 


the Isle of Wight in just 14 years; the 
destruction of 90 per cent of the upland 
heaths of Dumfries and Galloway 


since the 

tion of 99.5 per cent of the lowland 
boas of Lancashire. The lucid writing 
enlivens these dreary statistics, bring- 
ing home what has been irrevocably 
osL dispelling complacency, and high- 
lighting the non-economlc costs of the 
postwar agricultural revolution - the 
severance of historic and natural links. 


like ancienf woods in that they are 
places with a unique history of human 
use and natural opportunism. The 
grassland tapestry has grown richer as 
each character has found a niche 
settled and multiplied. As with woods, 
age has added diversity". 

The rest of the book is disappoint- 
ing. Despite frequent references to the 
vested interests and pervasive Influ- 
ence of the farming, forestry and 
land-owning lobbies, there is no sus- 
tained analysis of the sources of their 

sower And t-h* ufaiM i_ . 


human experience and Inspiration/ ;i 
Take, example.' the tragedy of; 

t^ large blue butterfly which became 

extfrict to uwg. The species had a 
spwfoHzed life /cycle that made it 
W,y, de i«nclem on an undisturbed’ 
habitat. It laid its eggs On thyme 
; «®*era. on which the young caterpil- 
lars fed The older larvae mimicked 
those of a particular, species of small 
red ant and wore carried into an ant 
nest, whefe they, would feed on atit 
grubs. Conditions therefore hpd to be 
: *9 r . ta ® thyme, for the ants and for 

the n^tjogund feeding of the adult 
Thf ploughing , up of old 
. psslanj . reduced the number of 

195S n '.W • 8 1 8 ^ t0 30 In the 

: iS' to 0nI J r . four bv the mid- 
These were lost In .,1967. 1971 
: i j 8 ?? and l979. Ecologists had feared 
■hS?.; ‘H^pable dSrlino, becaSe 

Isolated from prie another . for. an 


_i_ ■_ ,-T • I uiiiiio 

planning system is opt of place, as 
statutory planning has so little influ- 
ence on changes In rural land use. The 
final chanter ,, , 




nf A .?« lhe amalgamation 

?hviioi Cou £ t,yside Coni niisslon and 
■ tne Nature Conservancy Council, and 

1° *P a ke nature reserves “the 
«« P J aces , °Fthe future". After the 
SEf^^ {hC ear, ‘ cr chapters, 
s *5 Dltrite andtame. 
ft anything,: the authors are too oreoc- 
cupi«i , vrtth internal refonu of e [he 

S ^r 0nm J ,V ^° nt * tOAene 8 IeCt 

- 

. tsts oWhy nQL I wonder. 

SH? Problem is that the bulk ' 
of th£ book was completed over two • 
Np^.Mly^s this make • 
r 50010 1 bf tJie.ihforiDatjori dated. bifi 


also robs the whole book of its topical- 
ity. This is very damaging, for the style 
Is journalistic and the book was obw- ■ 
ously intended to be contem[»rary. 
The passage and implementation ot 
the wildlife and Countryside Act of 

1981 stimulated a lively and r®:' 
ranging debate, comment on which u 
absent from the book. And many « 
the issues of current debate - JWj 
reform of the Common Apjwlm” 1 
PoIict, the difficulties of the A»> 
the future of the uplands, ana t« 
desirability of planning controls over 
agriculture - receive little, u aW. 
coverage. . . 

Thlsls all the more surpnsing.W J® ■ 
two authors have remained at dk 
forefront of the debate. Rose wa* 

closely involved in the prepara non ra 
’ Friends of the Earth’s important an 

comprehensive Proposals for a Fattitv 

Heritage Bill, issued last November. 
Similarly, Pye-Smith is co-author W 
Richard North) of Working thf 
a new plan for a healthy 
recently published by Maurice Temp 
Smith, which sets out jan imaginaU 
and convincing programme, lor 
• reform of British farming, ft 15 8 PJJ 
I»ty that stich creative iacas are mi , 
sing from the present book. 

: Philip Lriwe _ ] 

Philip Lowe, Is lecturer in tig ^ 

. School of Architecture and Plannini 
, University College London , 

. author (with Jane/Goyder) of & 

, vifonrhattaf Groups in mti*' ■ W* 
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BOOKS 

Basic 

style 

Proper BASIC 

by Brian C. Walsh 

Wiley. £12.50 
ISBN 0471 90081 8 
Secrels of Better BASIC 
by Ernest E.Mau 
Hayden: International Book 
Distributors, £14.95 

1SBN 08104 62540 

Computer scientists will tell you that 
writing programs in Basic is bad for 
your health. It will encourage you to 
wire unstructured programs (often 
described as spaghetti) that will be 
difficult to debug - and they certainly 
will not work first time. However, the 
story is more complicated than that. 
First, many modern variants on the 
Basic language have many of the 
features of more respectable program- 
ming languages. Second, when you 
buy a microcomputer, Basic is very 
likely to be the only language pro- 
vided. In any case, it is possible to 
write spaghetti programs in any lan- 
guage - ills just that some of the more- 
primitive forms of Basic make it diffi- 
cult to avoid. 

These two books might be tempting 
if you must write or prefer to write in 
Basic but feel guilty about it. Written 
by a British author. Proper BASIC 
considers those forms of Basic most 
commonly found in this country. Sec- 
Kts of Better BASIC, on the other hand, 
Is written from an American perspec- 
tive and tends to emphasize Apple 
Basic, which is not particularly helpful 
to British readers. 

Because of the many different di- 
alccis, it is extremely difficult for 
authore to write about Basic in gener- 
al. Many overcome this problem by 
playing safe, using only those fea- 
tures of the language that are common 
to all forms of Basic. Here, however, 
(hat option was not open to either 
author, because It is the more adv- 
anced features of the language which 


suit someone who knows about Basic 
and wants to choose a microcomputer, 
it is not particularly helpful for those 
who simply want to use effectively 
what they already possess. 

In any case, reading about other 

E cople’s programming problems cun 
c Doring unless the programs are 
lively and on interesting topics. In this 
respect, neither of these books is likely 
to excite to the point of sleeplessness. 
Graphics and procedures are either 
not included or arc banished to appen- 
dices or mentioned in an aside. Even 
“IF” “THEN" “ELSE” constructions 
(which have contributed more to good 
programming style than any other 
reature in Basic) are treated somewhat 
cursorily later on in the books - they 
should nave been introduced on page 
one. 

In neither book is the emphasis 
really on programming style at all. 
Mau deals effectively with some of the 
more sordid aspects of string handling 
and contains useful hints for those who 
prefer writing programs that handle 
text, but that is all. Although Walsh’s 


book is more useful, it docs have flaws: 
for example, one of the graphs is split 
over two pages and there arc sonic 
program segments that I would have, 
criticized at CSE project level. 

So what are readers to do if they 
want to write good quality (readable) 
programs in Basic? My advice is to use 
the programming manual supplied by 
the manufacturer or a book written 
specifically for the version of Basic 
available to cope with the syntax and 
technical side of the problem. As for 
programming style, read a book about 
style in general and not about a 
particular programming language. 
Even with the most primitive Basic, it 
is possible to write programs which 
break the problem down into small 
pieces and which (with suitable com- 
ments) are readable and (probably) 
bug free. 

Bill Tagg 

Bill Tagg is Director of the Advisory 
Unit for Computer Based Education, 
Hatfield. 



Getting 
wet 

Diving and Marine Biology: 

(he ecology of the sub! litoral 
by George F. Warner 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBNO 521 257514 

All of us with television sets are aware 
of how colourful, exciting and surpris- 
ing life in (he sea can be, and the many 
natural histoiy programmes from Hass 
and Cousteau through to Bellamy and 
Attenborough illustrate spectacularly 
just how much there is to see and learn . 
On a casual basis then we can all, 
trained biologists or not, appreciate 
this alien environment and its fascina- 
tion. But what docs the scientifically 
trained user of Scuba diving equip- 
ment make of this opportunity, other 
than to revel in the exercise, the 
wonderment and the feeling of weight- 
lessness? 

The value of the technique, as Dr 
Warner points out in his introduction, 
is the ability to see and measure things 
in situ and as they happen rather than 
at second hand via dredging, grabbing 
and fishing. For example, watching 
live coral at night and finding that 
some corals have extra -long tentacles 
called sweepers that scour the surface 
or the colony and prevent neighbour- 
ing corals from growing over them; 
observing the behaviour of certain reef 
fishes that clean others (though the 
significance of this is now less than 
dear); or silting on the sea floor 
counting organisms in a given area. 

The subtitle of the book seems 
altogether too limiting, for the mate- 
rial covers other fields such as be- 
haviour and reproductive strategics, 


and some of the information stems 
from land -bused follow-up analysis. 
Although u section on lhe blades of 
large seaweeds is interesting. I don’t 
think that estimates of bacteria num- 
bers or identification or minute anim- 
als is something one docs while diving. 
The examination of large numbers of 
museum specimens for evidence of 
coral boring organisms also seeins to 
have little to do with diving, once die 
corals have been collected. 

The careful long-term recording of 
change, growth rates, productivity, 
detailed on-the-spot distribution pat- 
terns and behaviour has produced 
significant results: for example the 
discovery of the crown-of- thorn star- 
fish Acanthaster ptanci plague on the 
Great Barrier Reef is a direct result of 
diving work. This population explo- 
sion, probably of short duration in 
geological terms, gave rise to an emo- 
tional outcry (“Save the rcer’) and yet 
was almost certainly part of the natural 
cycle of events on the reef; so attempts 
to blame pollution, man’s interference 
and overuse of the reef were 
ilifounded. Just because coral is eaten 
by a predator and the damage is still 
visible some years later doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean the reef is dying- 
Overall, 1 was disappointed that this 
book is really pitched midway between 
the general public (telling interesting 
storms) and the scientist (not giving 
quite enough detail of how to take up 


and utilize this particular line of re- 
search methodology). The author's 
introduction says his book is intended 
for me, a non-diver, to provide insight 
into the importance of the technique. I 


emu uuiu.1. I — . / i 

search methodology). The authors 
introduction says his book is intended 


fore adoptedthe strategy of comparing 
the facilities provided by a number of 
forms of Basic. Although this might 

European 

landforms 

Geomorphology ofEurope 
edited by Clifford Erableton 
Macmillan, £45.00 
1SBN0333 3 46386 

Although this book by members of the 
Commission on Geomorphological 
Survey and Mapping of the Interna- 
tional Georaorpho logical Union was 
originally intended to be a commen- 
'aty on the new, small-scale 1:2.5 
million geomorphological map of 
Europe, its scope has been enlarged to 
Provide “the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of the geomorphology of Europe", 
tne map project is behind schedule, 
only one map having been printed. In 
ease, , the map is complicated 
and requires colour, so there are no 
pcerpu in the book. It is therefore the 
larger purpose that demands review. 
_. The buric of the text falls into 18 
cnapiers, organized along structural 
Mu not national lines. Information Is 
presented on geology, foorphostruc- 
! ur ®i Oarly climatic and erosional his- 


Tylocidaris chvigera, an example of a mftfor group of fossil echlnoids 
from the Upper Cretaceous period, with large club-shaped spines. 
Taken from Andrew Smith’s Echinoid Palaeobiology, published by 
Allen & Unwin at £20.00 and £11.95. 


The text on the Grands Cnusses and 
the Dalmation karst is haidly worth 


revised view of the terraces along the 
Danubian tributaries which has so 


lookingnLMnstof Polandls niissing: up,., .ho local PlcWoconc chraoology 

>' I* »/““«> tajMHrKJS Sffi d d Bnjckner. SLX* 


oient ai)d coasts. The acute problem of 
f-J^rogional subdivision,- however, 
produced avariety of responses. In 
, j a P ter the Fennoscandfan 

aiuc|d, for exampje, the subdivisions 

c«m almost to be, an afterthought to 
I^y^roadc discussion of the whole 
In other chapters there is fittle 
Proamble and the systematic 
opjes are: presented for each subre- 
• brother chapters ih 

, rabregkmaf accounts follow 

' t ^ . ^fsftbhatic . Introduction 
T^tS-Uttle'that is said that is not 
• , even tedious. •. 

i .r three and a half pages, so 


ll ia miwurnv** , , , , 

the Russian platform which is then 
discussed by its Russian authors only 
as far as the Russian frontier. 

Since ideas as well as places have 
■ had to be treated briefly, inevitably 
general statements are open to debate; 
For example, not every glacial geolog- 
ist would agree that there was an 
“undoubtedly extensive glaciation of 
Wolstonian age in the Midlands . 
The sections on western Europe con- 
tain interesting reports on recent re- 
search - for instance, on present-day 
permafrost in the Alps or the develop- 
ment of the Po delta dunrg The na^ 
few hundred years. Contributors from 
eastern Europe provide many of the 
regional sections, as well as two impor- 
tant introductory chapters, and two 
more on the seas around Europe. The 
attitude of the Russian authors to 
structure, however, will be novel to 
many readers - for instance, the view 
that “the essential patterns of mor- 
phostructure and minor relief forms 

framework of the earth s relief. . ds 
governed by a complex, multistage 

a TOenXere is the fascination felt by 
some eastern Europeans for etch- 


thc fact that the most important adv- 
ances in knowledge have been contri- 
buted by Czechoslovakian authors and 
the Carpathian chapter is written by a 
Czechoslovakian. 

An attractive feature of the book is 
that there are 26 authors, some of them 
competent in several languages, to 
deal with the diverse European litera- 
ture. The success of the idea, however , 
is perhaps limited when we find that 
two authors from Britain and Czechos- 
lovakia have to cover part of France, 
most of Germany, Corsica, Hungary 
and the Balkans, in addition to their 
own countries. Presumably this is 
because contributors had to be 
selected from members of the commis- 
sion rather than some lareer geomor- 
phological community. The text is 
liberally illustrated with about 280 


figures, including many photographs 
(mostly contributed by the editor him- 
self)- Although these photographs are 
all mat (and some are very poorly 
reproduced), they act as a constant 
reminder that the text is now primarily 
about places 1 and not maps. Maps 
merely rearrange views. ■ - 

Although non-specialists will find 


Mirror 

images 

The Third Dimension 
in Organic Chemistry 
by Alan Bassindale 
Wiley. £7.95 

ISBN 0471 90189 X 

When organic chemists set down on 

E aper the hieroglyphs that represent 
ie molecular structure of cholesterol, 
they seldom pause to consider that 
their flat diagram could in principle 
describe no fewer than 256 different 
molecules, all containing the same 
atoms joined together in the same 
order, but arranged differently in 
space. Moreover, the cholcslcrol 
molecule Itself does not have a single 
fixed structure, but is incessantly twist- 
ing and turning. 

The three-dimensional aspects of 
chemistry - their nature, thetr repre- 
sentation, their consequences for che- 
mical reactions - are known as 
stercochemistiy. The whole of chemis- 
try, and especially of organic chemis- 
try, is permeated by stereochemical 
concepts. Indeed, all life is governed 
by stereochemistry: the enzymes that 
control biochemical reactions do so 
because their complicated structures 
are precisely the right shape to bring 
molecules together in reactions. 
Almost all molecules of nature are 
chiral, that is, they have a handednda, 
differing from their mJrror : |mages in 
. the way the left'hand differs from the 
right. We are all familiar with the 


was already interested, 1 still want to 
know why 1 should get wet. 

M. S. Laverack 

M. S. Laverock is Director of the Gaily 
Marine Laboratory of the University of 
St Andrews. 

dimensional models. This is impor- 
tant . Even a good artist has difficulty in 
representing some molecular struc- 
tures in an easily visualized form: too 
many of the diagrams in this book have 
been type-set; though cheaper, this is 
less dear. 

Theories grow from facts, ana the 
second chapter deals with elementary 
theories of bonding that can account 
for the observed molecular shapes^ In 
writing about such a broad topic it is a 
matter of personal judgment what 
topics to include and to what depth, 
but it seems unlikely thnt students 
using this book will not be familiar with 
bonding theory, at least to this level: 
perhaps the space could have been 
better used later in the book. There 
follows a chapter on symmetry, a 
concept central to the understanding 
of stereochemistry, and two diopters 
on the static and dynamic aspects of 
molecular Isomerism, that is, as exem- 
plified by cholesterol, the different 
ways the same set of atoms may be 
distributed in space. These first five 
chapters provide the ground rules of 
stereochemistry, the framework for 
the rest of the book. • 

The second section of four chapters 
deals in an orthodox manner with the 
application of stereochemical princi- 
ples to different classes of organic 
molecules: chains, rims, chiral mole- 
cules and polymers. Though generally 
sound, the treatment is marred in 
places by minor errors. 1 

The final section goes beyond many 
. orthodox treatments in describing (he 
stereochemistry of chemical reactions, 
not just that of chemical structures. 

‘ For; me, this contains the best and the 
: wprst of the book. The best is the final 


\m 


I 1 


much of interest, the book is more: for 
discerning professionals who wish to 
trace a theme across a geomorohologi- 
cally complex continent. Much In- 


action of yeast on sugar: the effects of 
shape are so subtle that mirror-image, 
sugar molecules are totally unaffected. 

Thinking in three dimensions does 
not come easily. For many under- 
graduates stereochemistry is one or t he 
most difficult parts of the subject, and 
' even seasoned practitioners must con- 
struct three-dimensional models to 
, help visualize the complexities of 
molecular architecture. The teacher, 
and the writer of a textbook, is thus 


which, broadly speaxing, J d tjc . his book reads amazingly well and 
weathenne manta i has b«n ^ Blls adm i, a blv its siatcjfpurposs. II 
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55 dTSlion of S uYh upland 
the posible explanation for 


when it is formally npnrateo rrom in 
tenuous connexion with the 1:2.5 mil- 
lion map.. . • ]' : . 


John Palmeri 


form the thread that can guide the 
student through the labyrinth- ; , 

Alan Bassindale does not quite 
, succeed In emulating Ariadne. His 
book starts, unusually as he says, but. 

entirely logically, with a discussion of 

, -.'. facts rather than theories, with what 


a process that nature can cany out with 
remarkable efficiency, but one that the 
organic chemist is only just learning to 
imitate. Bassindale gives the reader a 
flavour of the excitement of current 
research in this area. As for the other 
chapters in this section these suffer 
from the compromise between cover- 
age and depth. In order to give 
adequate attention to the stereoche- 
mical' aspects, the various reactions 
haVe had to be discussed in more 
general terras, leading to some shallow 
and. in places, misleading treatment. 

The title of the book is a metaphor 
for the place of stereochemistiy tit 
organic chemistry. The subject de- 
serves a three-dimensional treatment: 
although Bassindale to a certain extent 
provides this, it is only in bas-relief. 
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Richard Jones' is senior lecturer '. in 
' chemical sciences at the University of 
£as( t /ingUet i ' 
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BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHY 

A theory 
of meaning 

Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation 
by Donald Davidson 
Oxford University Press. £16.00 and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0 19824617 X nnd 875046 3 

In the last twenty years there has been 
a pronounced tendency for British 
philosophers , especially when young, 
to take their tone from the united 
States, nnd next to his tencher. W. V. 
Quine, the American philosopher who 1 
has exerted the strongest influence 
among us is Donald Davidson, now a 
professor at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. A collection which 
included some of his more celebrated 
essays appeared in 1980 under the title 
of Essays on Actions and Events, and 
this has now been followed by the 
publication of a further collection 
devoted, more narrowly than the title 
of the volume indicates, to the cultiva- 
tion of another field in which Professor 
Davidson has specialized, the philoso- 
phy of language. 

The 18 essays, all previously pub- 
lished, range in date from 1965 to 1982, 
but with only five exceptions belong to 
the 1970s. Though the author has 
divided them into five sections, respec- 
tively entitled “Truth and Meaning", 
‘‘Applications", “Radical Interpreta- 
tion 1 r “Language and Reality^ and 
“Limits of the Literal”, the essays 
exhibit a high degree of uniformity. 
There is rather more actual repetition 
than an author would normally permit 
himself in the composition of a book. 

Davidson's main concern is to de- 
velop a theory of meaning for some 
natural language; or in a way less, and 
in another way, more ambitiously, 
singe it is assumed that differences in 
the structures of Natural languages can 
safely be ignored, to supply a blueprint 
for a theory of meaning which can be 
adapted to any natural language that 
one chooses to select. What counts as a 
theory of meaning for Davidson is a 
theory such that one’s mastery of it 
enables one to understand all the 

{{rammaticolly proper sentences of the 
anguage in question. Since the num- 
ber of these sentences is infinite, the 
theory will have to overcome the 
difficulty of achieving tjiis result on a 
finite basis. It is also expected to show 
how the meanings of sentences depend 
upon the meanings of their constituent 
parts and thereby to underwrite the 
deductive passages from one sentence 
of the language to another which we 
intuitively recognize as valid. 

There is one obvious respect in 
which Davidson's requirement for a 
theory of meaning is too stringent. 
Very Few, if any, of those who could 
reasonably, claim to be competent 
gieakers of a language, as rich, say, as 
English, have a complete command of 
Its vocabulary. Since the vocabulary is 
unite, any missing element could in- 
deed be built into the theory but it 
would remain the case that the theory 
was not one that anybody knew. This is 
not, however, so serious an objection 
as it might appear, since the theory 
would always be open to enrichment ff 
its foundations were suitably laid 
Is this condition fulfilled? Davjd- 
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Professor Donald Davidson 


son’s proposal, reiterated throughout 
the book, is to base a theory of 
meaning on Alfred Tarski’s semantic 
theory of truth. In his seminal paper 

The Concept of Truth in Formalized 
Languages", Tarski defined truth with 
respect to the language of the class- 
calculus in terms of the concept of 
satisfaction. An open sentence of the 
form “V, is included in V 2 ” where the 
Vs are variables, taking classes for 
their values, is satisfied by classes K. 
mid K ; if and only if K( is included in 
K 2 . A dosed sentence, containing no 
free variables, is then said to be true in 
this language If and only if every ' 
sequence of classes satisfies it. 

A condition of adequacy which 
Tarski lays down for any definition of 
truth with respect to a given language 
L is that It should entail every true 
sentence of (lie following forni:“S is 
true In L if and only if p”, where “S" is 
a quotation or structural description of 
■0 sentence of L and "p" is mi inscrip- 
“?£ sentence or of a translation 
01 it. When this condition is applied In 
natural languages, the Inngungc con- 
taining the I rutli-predicatc may or may 
not be the same as the language to 
which it is applied. Thus, the sentences 

Snow is white' is true in English if 
and only if snow is white" and “ ‘Snow 
is white est vraie en anglais si et 
settlement si fa nelge est blanche " both 
satisfy Tarski's condition. Davidson 
refers to this condition as “convention 

It must he emphasized that conven- 
n °f forward as a definition 
01 truth. Tarski denies not only that 
any general definition of truth is 
poM'ble but also that truth can be 
defined for any natural language. His 
reason is that any attempt to produce 
such a definition would fall foul of the 
paradox of the liar, in that it would 
ESa*J 8 construction of sentences 
wjuch directly or indirectly ascribed 
falsity to themselves. Davidson will 
need to meet this objection in one way 
ot another, since, his strategy is to 


°[ f"?™! development, and the 
way in which it is upset by interviewees 
responses are framed in meta- 
7 ethical terms which do not fit appron- 
' dg!u> , Knhjberg’s schema of 

gages, Fishkin believes that the sub- 
jectivism evinced by some of these 
g™"* needs to betaken serious. 


He describes fils subjects as “ordin- 
,ary moral reasoned. “Ordinary” 

— j , <hc prevailing moral 
Cvytufe, and .that subjectivists 
- noir ?^ e ilrawmenv 

; ilassumptuma $ 


identify h theory of meaning for a 
naturn I language F with a set ofariotns 
which are such as to entail all and only 
the sentences of F that meet conven- ;> 
tion T. including such modifications of 
convention T ns are required by the 
fact that natural languages contain l 
demonstratives and tenses, so that tbe 
ascription of truth to their sentences 
has to be rclntive to persons and rimes, » ; 

and, more seriously, by the need to set 
out the truth-conditions of the sent- 
ences of F in such a way ns to illustrate :. 
the logical connexions between them, y 
A difficulty which Davidson’s prog- r 
ramme faces is that so far as truth goes 
in English the sentence “ ‘Snow is 
whjte* is true if and only if snow is 
white” is no belter than " ’Snow js 
white' is true if nnd only if grass is 
green", since in both cases the sent- 
ences on either side of the connective 
are true. The axioms of the theory of 
menning have, therefore, to be strong 
enough to generate just the right 
pairings, In order to obtain these 
Davidson relies only on the ability of 
an interpreter to identify the dirnn- 
stnnccs in which a speaker of the 
language in question assents to and 
dissents from its sentences and a 
principle of charity which counts tbe 
speaker's beliefs as true. Apart from 
.their being dubious in themselves, I 
very much doubt if these means are 
sufficient for Davidson’s end. 

Besides the clarification of his main 
objective, Davidson’s essays contain 
interesting and often convincing re- 
marks on a wide range of linguistic 
topics. One of his great merits is that 
he shares Quine’s belief “that there Is 
such a thing as being right, or at leas 
wrong, in philosophy, and that n 
matters which". _ 

A. J, Ayer . 

Sir AJfred Ayer's book “Philosophy to 
the Twentieth Cenfury" has recency 
been published in paperback by 

& Unwin. 


which any objective moral beHefc 
would have to satisfy. His subject# 
believe that moral principles, H 
were to be objective, would have 1 w 
rest on a foundation which is rationally 
unquestionable; they would have 
apply without exceptions; they 
have to determine answers to all mow 
Questions; they would have W 
formulated from a strictly 
perspective; they would have to 
principles on which all conscientto 
moral reasoners would agree; aqo 
would have to require a strictly 
tla] concern for the good of eVer ^'[ 

FIshkin then mounts his own rescue 

bid on behalf of objectivism. 
with the subjectivists that these aWJ 
lutisl expectations" cannot be *" c, ‘ *1, 
suggests, however, that they a° 
need to be met. We can real codwdj 
with a more modest objectivism ww , 
makes jio such absolutist claims. ^ 
thjk. mjddte , ground it - •' 

r ‘ Wton«a W feeing : 

. ' ! : , 
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cannot be that conflict of morality with 
prudence which so besets the tradition- 
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A natural 
sense of 
ourselves 


Reasons and Persons 

by Derek Parflt 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBNO 19824615 3 


al theory of practical reason. In estab- 
lishing this result. Parfit's argument is 
a great achievement, which must per- 
manently alter the character of mural 
philosophy. 


More specifically, Parfit's demon- 
stration that prudence lacks indepen- 
dent rational support extends the 
scope and weight both of the principle 
of utility and of principles of justice. It 
has a utilitarian implication, since it 
denies that the separateness of distinct 
selves can be a fact of fundamental 
moral importance, but it suggests at the 


same time that principles of justice 


Is it reasonable to be prudent? The 
Question seems absurd. Few thinkers 
within the dominant western traditions 
of moral thought have doubted the 
claim on reason made by considerations 
of self-interest. So strong is the tradi- 
tional western presumption of the 
rationality of prudence, indeed, that 
most moral philosophers have taken 
for granted that the claims of morality 
on reason will be defeated if they 
cannot be squared with the demands of 
self-interest. A few - Aristotle, per- 
haps, and various exponents of ethical 
egoism - have gone so far as to try to 
ground morality entirely on the re- 
quirements of self-interest. 

All recognize that there are occa- 
sions when we do ourselves harm if we 
ad morally. When morality and pru- 
dence conflict, what is it rational to do? 

It has seemed to many that, since 
self-interest and an impartial concern 
for the interests of other* each make 
strong claims on reason, we can ovoid 
an ultimate dualism within practical 
reason only by postulating that, con- 
trary to tne evidence of common 
experience, the demands of self-in- 
terest and of morality do always coin- 
cide. But this is a postulate which 
makes sense only within a framework 
of tbeistic belief which fewer people 
than ever before in human history 
today find credible. 

In Reasons and Persons, by any 
standard the most notable contribu- 
tion to moral philosophy since Henry 
Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, Derek 
Parut develops an argument of formid- 
able power and Ingenuity whose 
result is to undermine the traditional 
belief in the rational claims of self- 
interest. In its mast original sections, 
Parfit's argument proceeds by criticiz- 
ing the view, dcoply and universally 
rooted in common-sense judgments, 
that the distinctness of human lives 
expresses a fundamental truth about 
the identities of persons. For Parfit, 
identity cannot be what matters in the 
relations of persons with each other, 
ilnce it is a matter of degree , a complex 
construction of memory and conven- 
tion from the facts of bodily and 
psychological continuity. Our natural 
sense of ourselves as entities radically 
distinct from the rest of the world must 
accordingly embody a delusion: we are 
not what we believe ourselves to be. 
Parfit's argument against our natural 
view of ourselves - a view which is 
most memorably theorized in Des- 
cartes’s conception of the Ego - Is 
elaborate, Subtle and impossible to 
summarize here, but It is, I think, 
wholly persuasive. Its implication for 
morality is large. If the Identity each of 
us. has does not mark a fundamental 
fad, 1 fhe principle that each of us has 
reason to act in our best interests 
becomes far less compelling, and there 


may have scope within a single life. 
Whereas it may be right to impose 
burdens on some for the sake of 
benefits to others, it may equally be 
wrong to hinder someone in one 
phase of his life for the sake of benefits 
to his later self. These are important 
results. 


Property and Political 
Theory 


ALAN RYAN 


Until a few years ago. arguments about the rights of 
property were central to political theory. Alan Ryan 
brings to life the cut and thrust of these arguments from 
Locke and Rousseau, through Kant and Hegel, to Mill and 
Marx, and gives a spirited and controversial answer to the 
question underlying the whole discussion: why did Mill 
and Marx get It wrong? 

208 pages. £15.00 (0631 13»i 6) 


Morality and Conflict 

STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Aside from this central claim, Par- 
fit's book contains many discussions - 
on the self-deFeating effects of com- 
mon-sense morality when confronted 
with altruistic versions of the “prison- 
er’s dilemma”, on our attitudes to time 
and our obligations to future genera- 
tions - which will doubtless occupy 
philosophers for years to come. Here i 
want to comment on two general 
features of the book in which it is 
remarkable. It embodies a conception 
of philosophy in which it does not leave 
things just as they are , but may subvert 
the common-sense view of things and 
thereby sometimes have a beneficial 
effect on our lives. In this Parfit’s book 
resembles some central works in 
Buddhist philosophy, such as the writ- 
ings of Nagarjuna, which seek to break 
the hold of harmful natural interpreta- 
tions upon us by reasoning in which 
imaginary examples and counter-intui- 
tive arguments figure prominently. 
This convergence with Buddhist 
thought, not merely in Parfit's view of 
the seif but also in hisconception of the 
liberating possibilities of the practice 
of philosophy, is profoundly to be 
welcomed. 


Stuart Hampshire has had an Influence far beyond the 
traditional bounds of academic philosophy. His lucid 
prose and compelling arguments have mode his works 
essential reading Tor students and scholars alike, while 
his concern for practical Issues In moral and political 
philosophy has attracted a wide following among the 
general public. In these essays he explores the complex 
relationship between morality and conflict. 

186 pages, £15.00 (0631 133364) 


John Gray 


John Cray Is a fellow Of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


Hegel: An Introduction 

RAYMOND PLANT 


Hegel could well be the most misunderstood of all 
philosophers, and yet Is undoubtedly one of the most 
profound end Important philosophers of modem times. In 
this lucid introduction to Hegel’s thought, Raymond Plant 
uses his political and social writings as a key to the rest 
of his work. 

254 pages, hardback £17.50 (063H3333X) 
paperback £6.50 to 631 13334 8) 


Philosophy and 
Sociology of Science 


An Introduction 
STEWART RICHARDS 


On the other hand, Parfit's book is 
inspired by an ideal which neither the 
Buddhist philosophers, nor David 
Hume (with whose views Parfit’s have 
in other respects much in common) 
could share. He avowedly seek? a 
unified theory of ethics in which even 
very fundamental practical dilemmas 
can be riven a rational resolution. 
Thus lie holds out the hope that others 
may succeed, where he has so far 
failed, in developing a theory which 
resolves the non-laentity problem 
(created by the fact that our actions 
can easily change the Identities of 
future people) without generating re- 
pugnant or absurd conclusions such 
as the result that a world of very many 
people with lives lust worth living is 
better than a world of a few people 
whose lives have a very high quality, 
providing only that the sum of value m 
the former world is somewhat greater 
than in the latter. 

It is not clear to me why Parfit 
supposes that such dilemmas have any 
determinate solution. Rather, it is 
hard to resist the suspicion that, as with 
Hume's work in other areas, the 
abiding result of Parfit's book will not 
be the inauguration of a unified 
theory, but instead the demonstration 
that tnere are undeddable questions in 
the foundations of ethics. 


Modern science la inseparable from the society that 
supports it. Yet now more than ever before the scientist I* 
encouraged to specialize end narrow hla field of vision. 
Stewart Richards argues that It is vital to reverse this 
trend, and that all students of science — natural and 
social — should look et the context, roots and structure 
of their disciplines. 

220 pages, hardback £17.50 (063H34M9) 
paperback £5.95 (0 «3i 13414 X) 


Beyond Objectivism and 
Relativism 

RICHARD J.BERN8TEIN 


Philosophy Is again questioning Its goals and 
assumptions, a malaise signified by the growing 
opposition between objectivism and relativism, between 
rationality and Irrationality, between realism and anti- 
realism. Contemporary thinking is becoming increasingly 
polarized and attempts to escape from this entire 
framework of analysis have all too frequently been 
assimilated to these standard oppositions. This major 
new book represents a courageous attempt lo break out 
of this mould. 

302 pages, hardback *19.50 (Oflii 134290) 
paperback £7.50 <0631 134379) ■ 
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Freud and the Mind 

iLHAM OILMAN 


This Is the first full-scale philosophical treatment of 
Freud's conception of the mind and of the limits of the 
Individual's autonomy. The author explains the concept 
of the unconscious, the prominence Freud gave to 
phantasy and the emotion In human life, and-the way ha 
conceived of the relation between reason and the 
emotions. 

212 pages, *15.00 to 631 133284) 


Thinking Matter i . 

Materialism In Eighteenth Cenjury Britain 
JOHN W. YGLTON 


‘A wonderfully rich and provocative study of a central 
theme In eighteenth-century British thought' Vera 

Semination from Cud worth to Priestley, of* 
growing debate over the question can matter think , will 
be essential reading for anyone interested in 

« ■ ■ iKa fikllABnnhv fli 


1 the origins 

of modem philosophy and Uie philosophy of science. 
320 pages. £1930 (0631 133J56) .. ; ' < . . > 


Kant's Political 
Philosophy 

HOWARD L.W1LLIAMB ; 


‘A welcome addition to thn small amount of literature 
devoted to this aspect of Hegel’s work . a dear and 
useful bulllne of all the major themes ... wm be hejpful 
to undergraduates coming to grip* fort"* {J. r8t time. with-. 
Kant's veiydlfficqU work .. -Brafsh 3oofc Netvs 
304 pages. BiO.OO . (06ati3i23X) ?.j. 1:; ; 


Personal Identity 

SYDNEY SHOEMAKER and 
RICHARD SWINBURNE 


Whai does it mean to say Lhat this person at this time Is 
‘the same' as that person at an earlier time? II the brain Is 
damaged or the memory lost, how far does a person's 
identity continue? In this book two eminent philosophers 
develop very different approaches to the problem. 

Great Debates In Philosophy 

192 pages, hardback £15.00 (0631 132082) 

paperback £5.50 (0 631 134326) 

1 

_ I 

Consciousness and 
Causality 

D.M. ARMSTRONG and NORMAN MALCOLM 


How are the objects of consciousness related to ■ 

consciousness? Can consciousness be defined as an 
awareness of Inner mental stales. Can one perceive 
consciousness In oneself? Can states of consciousness be 
Identified as brain states? David Armstrong and Norman 
Malcolm here present opposing views on those and 
related questions on the philosophy of mind. 

Great Debates In Philosophy 

228 pages, hardback £17.50 (063M3Zi20) 

paperback £6.50 (0 63 1 1 3433 6) 
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Practical Reason 

G.H. von WRIGHT ' 

i - 

This first volume of Professor von Wright's Philosophical 
I Papers explores realms which he hBs made peculiarly his , 
own: the logic of action; and the logical study of 
normative concepts and discourse, known by the name i 

he coined for It In 1951 as ‘deontlc logic'. Practical 
9 Reason testifies to his unique contribution In epplylrtg 
1 the tool of logic to discourse about norms and actions 
1 and to the practical necessities on which normative 
1 concepts are founded. 

1 224 pages, £15.00 to 831 13313 i> 

■ 

1 Philosophical Logic 

I G.H. von WRIGHT 


1 Since the publication twenty-five years ago of Logical 
1 Studies, G.H. von Wright has pursued his odyssey >- 

1 through the terrltorltes of philosophical logic. This 
1 volume of his Philosophical Papers traces his path. Many 
1 of the papers included have hitherto been virtually 
l Inaccessible; the author has revised and In same cases 
I expanded them specially for this book. 

| 158 pages, £15.00 (Q63ii33i6X) 
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Rights, Killing and 
Suffering 

I RAYMOND FREY 

■■ .1 A.r ..... 
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1 la it morally wrong to eat meat? Much has recently been 
1 written about animal rights and welfare, and the ; 

1 predominant views reflect one or more basic arguments: 1 

1 that meat-eating violates moral rights, that It Is wrong to 
1 kill, and that It Ts wrong to Inflict pain and suffering. 

I Going against the tide of current thinking Dr Frey 
1 examines and finds wanting all three arguments. *5r 

1 26B pages, £19.50 (0 63iizea48) 

Philosophical Relativity 

PETER UNGER 

" • ‘ to 

I This Is an Intelligent and highly original critique, dearly 
1 and even gracefully written, with a refreshing absence of 
I pendanlry.' P.F. Strawson 
1 it Is still generally believed that there are definite 
I objective answers to the traditional problems of 
I philosophy, in thte book Peter Unger questions this 
1 widespread belief. 

1 140 pages, £14.00 (0*3i)342ax> 

'•i : ' 
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I Language, Sense and 
Nonsense ^ 

' G.P. BAKER and P.M.S. HACKER 

■ " :V -. 

1 This Is a thorough examination of the fundamental ' 

presuppositions of philosophical semantics. Inspired by 
Frege, Wittgenstein, Carnap and Tarski, this active 
branch of philosophy Is now developed along lines 
sketched by such as Quine, Davidson and Dummelt. This j . 
- book offers both an historical and a conceptual analysis 
of the guiding Ideas for a theory of meaning for a natural 
language. 

412 pages, £22.50 (0831 135297) 

. • #. ''i •' \ 

Realism and 
Imagination in Ethics 1 

SABINA LOVIBOND 

• !. 

* * ■ . ‘ 1 ■ 

'A flrat-rate discussion of the shortcomings of the 
.currently dominant empiricist tradition in moral 
philosophy and of the attractions of a radical alternative ■ . 
drawing Its Inspiration from Hegel and Wittgenstein : . . 

The writing Is elegant and lucid, enlivened with a dry wit 
and a remarkable breadth of reference.’ d.H. McDowell 
,256 pages. £15.00 (063i 133127) 
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Beyond Nihilism 

Nietzsche without Masks 
OFELIA SCHUTTE 

Nietzsche Is regarded by some as a great liberator, a thinker far more 
radical than Marx. For others, he is an ideologist of power, a spokesman 
for domination. Ofelia Schutte's original study analyses both the positive 
and the negative in Nietzsche’s thought in an attempt to read him 
'without masks’ — without the eulrural and intellectual biases of his 
previous interpreters. 

£18.70 Hardback 248 pages 0-226-74140-0 

Sartre and Marxist Existentialism 

The Test Case of Collective Responsibility 

THOMAS R. FLYNN 

This book offers a reinterpretation and evaluation or Sartre's social and 
political philosophy and argues rhar the existentialist ethics of Sartre’s 
early phase is consistent with the Marxist inspired views of his later 
writings. In so doing, Flynn presents the most sustained analysis of the 
published parts of Critique of Dialectical Reason yet undertaken. ' 

£21.25 Hardback 240 pages 0-226-48439-4 

Oblique Contexts 

LEONARD LINSKY 

Oblique Contexts presents a logical analysis of statements of assertion 
and belief. It makes a comparative critical study of the opposed classical 
theories of Russell and Frege by resting them against a number ofloglcal 
puzzles ana paradoxes which have made oblique contexts an enduring 
topic of philosophical interest since the beginning of modem logic. 

£21.25 Hardback 240 pages 0-226-48429-4 
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Kant’s 

strength 


Kant’s Transcendental Idealism: an 
Interpretation and defence 
by Henry E. Allison 
Yale University Press, £29.00 
ISBN0300 030029 
The Stucture of Experience: Kant’s 
system of principles 
by Gordon Nagel 

University of Chicago Press, £23.35 
ISBN 0226 56766 4 

Over the past couple of decades, there 
has been a steady flow of commentar- 
ies on Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 
Many of these commentaries, while 
fully conceding Kant’s genius, have 
found the transcendental idealism (TI 
for short) which characterizes the work 
an embarrassment. A typical response 
to this problem has been that of Peter 
StTawson, who seeks to distinguish an 
“austere" interpretation of the doc- 
trine, acceptable to twentieth-century 
analytic philosophers, from an indul- 
gent interpretation, which allows free 
reign of metaphysical speculation but 
is logically indefensible. A dissenting 
minority of commentators, however, 
has insisted that Kant's Tl is in fact not 
a weakness or embarrassment, but on 
the contrary a strength. 

It is in this latter tradition that 
Professors Allison and Nagel firmly 
place themselves. But the support 
which they yield to previous commen- 
tators m the tradition is limited. For 
each claims that previous commenta- 
tors have misunderstood what Kant’s 
TI is, and hence have engaged in an 
irrelevant debate about the merits of 
something which Kant never said. 
Unhappily but predictably, Allison 
and Nagel themselves disagree on : 


what Tils- . r' " 7T 
Although Allison’s text fails to pro- 
vide a concise and explicit statement of 
TI, a plausible Interpretation of what 
he maintains is that TI Is the double 
thesis . that human knowledge has 
necessary preconditions, and that 
there is (or may be) a difference in 
truth value between “X exists" and “X 
is knowablc by humans”. This account 
enables Allison neatly to avoid mod- 
ern Interpretations of Kant as no more 
than an early verifleationist, and also 
to make sense of Kant’s rather surpris- 
ing claim that the chief error of 
philosophies as different os those of 
Leibniz and Hume lay in their reiec- 
Uon of Tl . Armed with this picture of 
idealism, Allison's commentary then 

Centrality 
of science 

A History of Philosophy 
volume three: From Bolzano 
to Wittgenstein “ 
by Anders Wedberg 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 and £7.95 
ISBN q 19 824641 2 and 1 824693 5 



Kant, a drawing from 1760 


r- embraces the role of space and time, 
i. Kant’s two Deductions of the Cate- 
e gories, his discussion of substance and 
'e causality in the First and Second 
I Analogies, and finally his account of 
k self-knowledge. 

e Allison is a careful Kantian scholar, 
ir He knows the Kantian corpus well and 
n is able to make good use of other texts 
■- by Kant to throw light on obscure 
v passages in the Critique. He is also a 
I- very painstaking and sympathetic com- 
e mentator, who tries to tease out Kant’s 
it arguments sentence by sentence, and 
g even phrase by phrase. He patiently 
. disentangles confusions, draws helpful 
t distinctions and tries to provide plausi- 
1 ble reconstructions of Kant’s argu- 
ments. Never does he accuse Kant of 
t blunders of “numbing grossness” as 
y other commentators have done. There 
t is no doubt that this work will be of 
enormous value to those who feel they 
r have understood a piece of Kantian 
text when they can translate it into 
» other Kantian terms, 

i But that last remark also illustrates 
F one of the major limitations of Alli- 
son’s work. His explanation of the 
i . Knntion text is itself so heavily soaked 
l in Kantian terminology that it is 
. scarcely Bn exaggeration to say that It 

■ will be most helpful to those who need 

■ « least. The second major limitation 
i of Allison s work is that he sits on the 

critical fence. Very seldom docs he 
j describe any Kantian thesis ns true or 
false, or any Kantian argument ns 
! s °und or unsound. Instead he uses 
such phrases as “still worthy of serious 
consideration" or “can be defended 
against familiar criticisms’’, phrases 
which are curiously ambiguous be- 
tween nn understated acceptance of 
Kant s correctness, and n pious unwil- 
lingness to make explicit the errors in 
positions which have been so carefully 
reconstructed from the Kantian text. 

Nagel s work has an altogether nar- 
rower compass. He focuses mainly on 

philosopher to receive detailed atten- 
feS° hemian Bernard Bolzano 
y 7 T“l848), an intellectual descen- 
dant of Leibniz and an early opponent 
°t the then fashionable transcendental 
philosophy. Asa result his importance 
was late to be recognized and he still 
awaits an English translator. Opposed 
to scepticism, he Is notable for the care 
with which he formulated his questions 
and - m contrast to Hegel - the clear 
distinctions he drew between epis- 
temology and logic. . ^ 

Wedberg then presents an excellent 
critical survey of Gottleb Frege’s logic- 
ism - the thesis that arithmetic is a 
branch oft logic and can be derived 
: ; f r0I 7, land of the nature and 
■ , wiplications of Frege's distinction be- 
refe . r ence. Carrying 
through the themes , m Frege to the 
Bertrand Russell (also a 


tapjUn .Of philpfophy, Fully. In CM- I!LJ» W* 


the Analytic of Principles, and adds oo 
almost as an after-thought, a chapter 
on £, an I’ s theor y of space, and Another 

onTI. According to Nagel, lightcan be 

thrown on TI by drawing an analogy 
between the speech-writing-inier- 
pretation relation on the one hand, 
and Kant’s intuition-appearaooe- 
noumcnon relation on the other. This 
bizarre view overlooks a number of 
striking disanalogies between the two 
triples (for example, that Appearances 
are known only through the inluitkm 
we have of them, whereas writing and 
speech can each be known indepen- 
dently of the other, or that noumeoa 
are in Kant’s view wholly unknowable, 
whereas the interpretation of a text is 
something that can be empirically 
discovered). Mercifully but rather sur- 
prisingly, this account of Tl disappears 
at the end of the first chapter, although 
no other account is substituted for itln 
the rest of the work. It becomes dear 
in fact thnt In spite of the blurb's daim 
that Nagel gives a central role to the 
doctrine of TI, he is actually very little 
concerned with it. Of two major 
passages in the Critique which are 
centrally concerned with establishing 
Tl, the Aesthetic and Ihc Antinomies, 
Nagel says nothing about the latter at 
nil nnd nl.s discussion of the former 
docs not include any reference to Tl. 

Overall, then, although Nagel has 
some interesting claims (he argues, for 
example, thnt in the Second Analogy 
Kant is concerned to refute Leibnizs 
views on causation rather than 
Hume's), it is Allison’s work rather 
than Nagel’s which presents as with a 
detailed picture of what Kant took to 
be his most important contributions to 
metaphysics. 

Nicholas Everitt 

Nicholas Everitt is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of East Anglia. 

nounced than in Parmenides’s phi- 
losophy". . 

In tile chapter on Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus which follows, Wco- 
berg is careful to emphasize the ambi- 
guities of that work and the vanety or 
readings it may be given. The next! wo 
chapters centre on logical empiricism, 
as represented by Rudolf Camap, ana 
the nature and place of formalization 
in modem philosophy - a discussion 
worth the attention of any professional 
philosopher. Although Wedbeig piay 
not emphasize sufficiently tfie extern jv , 
which the logical positivists were in- 
debled io Wittgenstein - the cnicislwori 
for this was not published until IS® |» 
too late for Wedberg to have seen-QB 
account is once again very clear aw 
fair,, emphasizing -Uia it. ■ OmjP 


fcr . SF ■ ? was hd excellent . 
cdofldence aiid impartiality oTiuda- 
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grasp of 


.S gl" , remains joined - 

dJ?attS ere l fi e , M c rc q ui «s more 
gjjgfed ^Watlott than he can 

The icSapier Includes not : only an ’ 
of Rpssell’s innovations V 
^ a i?° . jus epistemology and 

hrtSSi • Pu- I, ] deed » because of the 
breadth of bis interests and. the rich- 

ness. qf his thought and also because of , 
^rioUsness which 

DfifVfldfii hh wrihviAfi • 
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programme has roots in the TmtaM l 
TT ie final two chapters take us 
from the philosophical jnfiuenrescn 
formal logic to the "common sen* 


j OT, or iniroduedon,! Wedbera ) Sven 7 , GSu unwwu, 
4pv«lopJpentsiLi pffiosS 1 R us- 
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■ping: with then 
HeaeHan phitos- 


: philosophy of G. E. Moore, aD 
Wittgenstein’s later thought. • . 

Although general surveys often re- 
ceive little attention from pnj 1 ^ 
sbphers, . Wedberg’s work deserve*, 
better. His general direction and Uj* 
indisdduul chapters are. exempilirc?". • 
tlons: of comprehending scholarsnip 
only little dated in the near twenty 
yearsi sitice. they Were written. /JV 

translator. Bergljot, Wedberg is tone 

congratujateef on produang 
which reads as if by a natiye speakero 
considerable philosophical and literary . . 

r " "* •. .. ' . i ■ ■ . - 1 ■ -^ 

G. A, J. Rogers . 
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Plato’s Sophist: the drama of originel 
and Image 
by Stanley Rosen 

Yale University Press, £22.50 
jSB N0300 029640 

Twenty or thirty years ago it was 
commonly accepted that one could 
study the '’philosophy in Plato s dia- 
logues in abstraction from their char- 
ter as “literature". In practice, this 
meant that philosophical commenta- 
tors often ignored large stretches of 
text. They used contemporary criteria 
to extract “philosophically significant 
ideas or arguments: characteristically, 
these were then reformulated in 
allegedly more transparent or more 
exact ways (especially through the 
resources of formal logic): once iso- 
lated and processed to suit modem 
tastes, such philosophical nuggets 
were thought fit for serious analysis. 
Concatenations of these fragments 
revealed Platonic “theories", meta- 
physical, epistemological, method- 
ological, moral and political constructs 
of which the "Theory of Forms" is only 
the most notorious. The value of 
Plato's philosophy depended on the 
truth or cogency of these theories: a 
“Platonist" was one who accepted 
them. 

This is caricature, of course, but the 
traits it exaggerates are familiar 
enough. It is currently fashionable to 
attaca the method of piecemeal analy- 
sis and reconstruction, on two main 
grounds. It is held , first , that if we want 
to understand the character and im- 
plications of Plato’s philosophical 
work, then the dramatic aspects of 
each dialogue, and the many long 
passages that would seem out of place 
in a modem philosophical monograph , 
cannot be dismissedas a mere haystack 
within which the occasional needle 
lurks. Everything must be under- 
stood as dialogue and In its context. 
Secondly, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the “logical” reformulation of 
. Platonic arguments can proceed with- 
out transforming what it seeks to 
clarify, To restate a Platonic discussion 
in terras of set theory is not to say the 
same thing more clearly, but neces- 
sarily (since set-thcoreticlans make 
assumptions that Plato did not) to say 
something different. 

Rosen's study of the Sophist is a 
challenging example of the newer 


“contextual’’ style of commentaiy, all 
the more striking since the dialogue 
has suffered so extensively from philo- 
sophical plum-picking. There is no- 
thing woolly-minded about his proce- 
dure: the arguments are detailed and 
“gent, Where necessary, he is pre- 

S red to confront such ^analysts*' as 
E, L, Owen, Gregory Vlastos and 
Michael Frede on their own ground, 


and makes some shrewd criticisms. 
Commentators who reject his overall 
approach can reinterpret his analysis 
as a string of essays in their own style, 
and will find that plenty remains to 
interest them. 

Central to Rosen's interpretation is 
his view of the Eleatic Stranger and his 
relation to Plato’s Socrates. The Stran- 
ger proposes a “technical ’’ (ie a discur- 
sive) analysis of the nature of the 
sophist, designed, in Rosen’s opinion, 
to convict Socrates himself of sophis- 
try. If philosophy is the power to 
capture and demonstrate discursively 
the nature of truth, falsehood and 
"being", then what “know-nothing" 
Socratesdoes is not philosophy. Rosen 
argues that the Stranger fails: he fails 
oil “technical" grounds precisely be- 
cause the problem he addresses is not a 
“technicar problem, to be solved at 
the level of public, discursive proof. 
Discourse cannot prove anything ab- 
out its own relation to the originals 
whose image it is: crucially, it cannot 
even make sense of its own character 
as accurate or inaccurate image. 

An appreciation of the limitations of 
discourse underlies both Socrates’s 
conception of philosophy as a way of 
life rather than n pursuit of theory, and 


Plato's conviction that the proper way 
to “write philosophy” is not to write 
sets of arguments, but to offer dramatic 
presentations of philosophical activity. 
The activity is discursive, but its signifi- 
cance could depend wholly on logical 
features of the discourse only if truth 
and value were contained in the pat- 
terns of discourse itself, that is, if the 
question were already begged in the 
sophist's favour. Socrates stands ac- 
cused of sophistry. To those who 
ground the accusation in a technical 
analysis he need make no reply, since 
the analysis founders on its own inade- 
quacies. To the moral charge of living a 
corrupt and corrupting life he must 
reply, but can do so only by presenting 
an “image" of his life for public 
inspection: his credentials cannot be 
discursively “proved". The philo- 
sopher inhabits the gulf between words 
and things, yet his art expresses itself in 
words. Rosen's Plato uses words io 
conjure up the vision of a bridge, but 
they cannot be used to build one. 

Andrew Barker 

Dr Barker is lecturer in philosophy ax 
the University of Warwick. 


The secret 
of Hegel 

In the Spirit of Hegel: a study of G. F. 

W. Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit 
by Robert C. Solomon 
Oxford University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 195031695 

It is a curious feature of commentaries 
on Hegel that they run to great length; 
Professor Solomon’s book has over six 
hundred pages, and hence is liable to 
daunt all but the most enthusiastic 
Hegelian. This is a pity, for it has many 
virtues. . , 

The book really conies alive when - 
after descriptions of Hegel’s philo- 
sophical context - Solomon begins his 
detailed and lively philosophical dis- 
cussion of the text of the Phenomenol- 
ogy. Solomon’s HegcJ is not the ab- 
stract IdealUt of popular mythology; 
his aim is to show. haw the apparently 
abstract arguments of this dense and 
obscure text are often the result of a 
wrestling with the arguments of pre- 
vious philosophers. Solomon remarks 
at one point that to understand Hegel 
“one does not need an elaborate and 
ultimately implausible idealist 
metaphysics": , ... 

- here is a down-to-earth philo- 
sopher coming back home, after 


finds the structure of the Phenomenol- 
ogy somewhat loose, and regards it as 
neither history nor logic , but “a way of 
perceiving the present, a myth”, in 
other words an attempt to make sense 
of the situation in which Hegel and his 
contemporaries found themselves. To 
discover that meaning Hegel wns com- 
pelled to examine both the arguments 
of previous philosophers and those 
historical events which he thought to 
be of importance. His criticism of the 
theories was that they were incom- 
plete, that they failed to provide, by 
their own standards, adequate solu- 
tions to the problems they aimed to 
solve. It is this which constitutes the 
core of the “dialectic", a pattern 
immanent in the historical movement 
of human thought, not something 
imposed on the facts by a philosopher. 

Perhaps the most controversial of 
the conclusions occurs in the penulti- 
mate chapter, entitled “The Secret of 
Hegel" , in direct reference to the title- 
of the first English book on the 
German thinker, by J. H. Stirling 
(1865). Stirling, in common with most 
British commentators, took Hegel to 
be a Christian thinker. Solomon 
argues that, throughout his life, Hegel 
opposed Christianity, though for 
reasons of censorship’ he could not 
openly express his views. This is not to 
deny that Hegel had what could be 
called a religious attitude to life, but it 


lltw r _ - » - j 

with their visions of other worlds 
more “real’’ than this one.,. 

The value of the book lies in the 
detailed commentary, in the course of 
which Solomon manages to make 
sense of many of the transitions be- 
tween one section and another which 
most previous commentators had 
found either obscure or completely 
arbitrary. However, he does not 
accept all that Hegel wrote, for he 


was certainly not a Christian one. 

In spite of Its length, I have no doubt 
that this Is the best commentary on the 
Phenomenology of Spirit in English - 
which Is not to say that I agree with all 
of Its conclusions. Its combination of 
philosophical arguments with expos - 
tion means that a detailed reading will 
not only help to get clear about Hegel 
but will also cast fight on many contem- 
porary controversies. 


Anthony Manser 

Anthony Manser Is professor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Southampton. 



Reasons and Persons 

Derek Parflt 

'The author's vivid imagination and penetrating Intelligence combine to produce 
a work of great suggestiveness and power.' New Society. 

0 10 824615 3 £17.50 Clarendon Press 

Motivated Irrationality 

David Peers 

0 19 824662 5 £14.95 Clarendon Press 

Fundamentals of Ethics 

John Flnnls 

0 19 824683 8 £14 Clarendon Press 

0 IB 824884 6 Paperback £4.95 

The Moral Philosophers 

An Introduction to Ethics 
Richard Norman 

0 19 875QB0 9 £15 Clarendon Pres9 

019 875059 5 Paperback £4.96 

Philosophical Explanations 

Robert Nozlck 

■This enormously Inventive book . . . unmatched by any major work In English for 
many years.’ The 77fTies Higher Education Supplement 
019 824743 5 Paperback £8.95 Clarendon Press 

Spreading the Word 

Groundings In the Philosophy of Language 
Simon Blackburn 

0 19 824650 1 £16 Clarendon Press 

0 19 824S51 X Paperback £6.95 

Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation 

Donald Davidson 

Together with Its companion volume Essays on Actions and Events, this book 
provides a comprehensive picture of one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
philosophers. 

019 824617 X £18 Clarendon Press 
019875046 3 Paperback £6.95 

Recent Essays on Truth and the Liar 
Paradox 

Robert L. Martin 

A collection of essays on the concept of truth and semantic paradoxes. 

0 19 824713 3 £19.50 Clarendon Press 
0 19 824712 5 Paperback £8.95 

The Significance of Philosophical 
Scepticism 

Barry Stroud 

This book ralBeB questions about the nature of philosophy by examining the source 
and nature of the problem of our knowledge of the external world. 

019 824730 3 E15 Clarendon Proas 

0 19 824761 3 Paperback £6.95 

Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 

. Volume 1, 1983 

Edited by Julia Annas 

t Contributors Include: G. E. L. Owen, Gregory Vlastoa, aqd Jonathan Barnes 
0 19 824687 0 £17.50 Clarendon Press 
0 19 824705 2 Paperback £10.95 

Freedom and Morality and other 
; Essays 

n A. J. Ayer 

This volume contains the three Whldden lectures Professor Ayer delivered In 1983, 
together with some other essays, previously unpublished; 

019 824731 1 £16 Clarendon Press . 

From Athens to Jerusalem 

TheLove pfWlsdomand the Love'pf God 

.Stephen R, L. Clark ' ; 

ThjB Is an expanded version of the author's Gifford Lectures given in 1 982 which 
explore thB problems posed lor humans Ufa and learning by contemporary 
naturaUsfo and relativism. , 

010824698 6 £15 Clarendon press . •. 
a l Q19 824B97 8 Paperback £6.50 
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UNEASY GENIUS. THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF PIERRE DUHEH <1861- 
IS1 6/ 

Stanley Jtld 

•" •Litton to being Ihe fleet lyilonuih: 
Uudy of DuJicjni life md entlie wo*, uiis 
i °£ ? ■*“ * "Bntal and polldul portray- 
al of (lie ■piled and Fourth ReputxJei and 
of the mein trend* in the history and phi* 
weophg of Kfenco of Ihe 20th century. 

ANATOMY of idealism. 
PASSIVITY AND ACTIVITY IN 
KANT, HEGEL AND MARX 
PJotr Hoffman 

TMi book wtlt be a major one and wIB 
BHf* a conceptual enframe In the current 
atevntan both for ftt originality end for 
*■ Aft* Kphktlcaiion of fojfmmt 

° f,h ’ 

NSTufcS EGELANDH ™ AN 

Chrlitopliei s. Berry 

"An exeeHm comauatbe account of 
thou too greet thhtktn of the eighteenth 
end nineteenth centuries. ' ’ Hii tary of Eur- 
opMa bhu. £24.25 

NARRATIVE LOGIC. A SEMANTIC 
JRJLVSBWimHBTOMANS 

FrenfcUn R. Ankennih 

A nan account of t|w nature or historical 
fUreutdon and expfauiatlon, based on on 
lomibatlon of the logical, metaphorical 
and tnleroretatlre problems connsete d with 
X 227 S dUnmk>n M ‘ l aapfaaatlon. 

niFRBfCVUa OF THE MOST 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Anne Conway 

BEied and Introduced by Pain Loptson 
The Hut edition after 306 yean of the 


me unt Miiion after 306 yean of the 
major wink of Anne Con way {163 l-tAra) 
P«lo»pl.w 


wtose 

Mitory of Jdeaa, but aha idwanl roc con- 
temporary phflosophkal thought. Husyt- 
tem bun due msembiuceto Leibniz’ 
moudotou'. but alro to the easenUaUn 
theory of the young Wittgenstein. £ 21 JO 

martinus nljhoff publishers 

Tim Huuo/Boiton/Lancaater 


SOVIET MARXIST 
PHILOSOPHY 
at Central Books 

‘Dialectical Materialism 1 
Alexander Spirkin 
343 pp. Hbk £4.95 
‘Dialectical Logic: 
Essays on Its history 
and theory 9 

Postage & packing 50p per book 

Please make cheques and 
, - . - postal orders payable to 
CENTRAL. BOOKS 


)' C., 


Open Monday- Friday ^ 30 to 5.30. 

Saturday 10.00 till 2.00 

As well as these two titles of 
generar philosophical Interest 
we distribute many other philo- 
sophical texts from the Soviet 
Union. We will send more details 
on request. • • - 
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A grip 
on reality 

Melnong and the Principle of 
Independence: Its place In Meinong's 
theory of objects and Its significance In 
contemporary philosophical logic 
by Karel Lambert 

Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
and £6.50 

ISBN 0521 25085 4 and 27199 1 
Quine and Analytical Philosophy 
I by George D. Romanos 
| MIT Press, £15.30 
I ISBN 0 262 1811 0 X and 68038 6 

Most analytic philosophers know of 
Melnong only that lie defended some 
absurd ontological doctrines as a result 
of ,hat were exposed by Russell 

and Quine. He wanted to understand 
the structure of our thought and ex- 
I penence, and to classify the kinds of 
objects we think about; and he 
thought that the analysis of the struc- 
ture of language was an important tool 
tor this investigation. 

Although historically he belongs 
with the founders of the phenomenolo- 

ElCal mavemenf it k nnn.r^^ ..1 


objects. He also alleges that we can 
form no clear conceptions of merely 
possible objects, let alone of the 
impossible objects that Meinong rec- 
ognized. Hence we can view Quine 
and Meinong as defending opposing 
views both of the techniques proper to 
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gical movement, it is unsurprising that 
some analytic philosophers found him 
a sympathetic figure. For Russell, 
however, he provided (he prime exam- 

nlp nr enmann. I l_ L 1 .. ■ 


, , .liw Millllb CAUU1- 

pte of someone who lacked a “robust 
sense of reality”; his catalogue of 
objects included not only concrete 
exigents and "subsisterit" or abstract 
entities like numbers, but also objects 
that wholly lacked -being", such as the 
round square and Pegasus. According 
to Russell and Quine, Meinong mis- 
takenly supposed that the surfaco 
grammar of a sentence was a reliable 
guide to its logical structure: properly 
understood, the sentence ‘The round 
square is round” is not of subject 
predicate form and so contains hb 
subject expression purporting to refer 
to an impossible object. 

Quine has frequently defended what 
ne takes to be an unconlroversial and 
commonplace claim: the only way in 
which our use' of language commits us 
to objects of a particular kind is when 
wc expl icitly assert that there are such 

Moral 
guidance 

The Moral Philosophers: an 
Introduction to ethics 
by Richard Norman 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Pres 5 ,£ 15 .QQ end £4,95 7 

ISBN 0 19 8570609 and 8570595 

Tifferi*nri w room 

aitterence of opinion as to what an 
introductory book Qn any: branch of 
philosophy should provide. Should it 

ftauohr ^ peeping survey of the 
thought of centuries; or a detailed 
account of -the moves and counter- 
moves which have been made by 
contemporary philosophers in the dis- 
cuwion of some restricted issue? 

ihe tarn* 
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philosophical analysis and of the sorts 
of objects that our linguistic practice 
forces us to recognize. As Karel Lam- 
bert suggests, a re-assessment of 
Meinong's position provides an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the views of the most 
influential American philosopher and 
logician of the postwar period. 

Lambert focuses on just one of 
Meinong’s theses, his “principle of 
independence"; whether an object ex- 
ists or has being is independent of its 
nature. Lambert glosses this claim 
roughly as follows: from the premise 
that something has a certain property, 
it does not follow that it has being. We 
cannot infer from the fact that Pegasus 
is a horee that he has being. The 
promised juxtaposition of the views of 
Quine and Meinong does not really 
occur. There is no discussion of the 
views of language and analysis which 
prompt the Qumean response, and 
little consideration of the role of the 
principle of independence in 
Meinong’s wider philosophical pro- 
jects. Tne book does provide useful 
discussions of different theories of 

E radication and of the basis of free 
»gic - the programme of constructing 
logics which treat inferences involving 
expressions which fail to refer to 
anything. Although Lambert claims that 
neither free logic nor theory of predica- 
tion enforces acceptance or rejection of 
the principle, he defends it by claiming 
that it fits our normal inferential prac- 
tice. 

As Romanos’s invaluable study 

makes clear. Oninp’c Innlf of ci imrenfUl I 
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makes clear, Quine’s lack of sympathy 
with the work of both Meinong and 
Lambert goes much deeper than Ihave 
so far suggested. Some analytic philo- 
sophers have supposed that examining 
the logical structure of language pro- 
a raepns of studying the reality 
which the language is used to repre- 
sent. Logical positivists such as Carnap 
rejected this: we can have no concep- 
tion of reality other than relative To 
particular linguistic frameworks. Our 
choice of framework is grounded not in 
. !?- e thought that rt is a correct descrip- 
tion of reality btit' Bn-prligtriWc 
grounds. Quine deepens this critique 
in his doctrine of ontological relativity. 
Our grasp of the structure of a given 
linguistic framework is itself doubly 
relative, both to a background theory 
ana to a scheme for translating the 
framework Into the background 
theory. Choice of backomunri thnnr*. 


Mill and F. H. Bradley, all of whom 
are said to place altruistic concern for 
others at the. centre of their ethics. 
Mume, with his naturalistic emphasis 
on our fellow-feeling for the joys and 
“r.rows of Others; Rant with Bis au- 
stere views about respect for persona- 
and MU1 wilh hi, .LddKJS 
concerning happiness - all these are 


concerning happiness - ail these are 
represented as failures in their quest 
for an adequate justification of aW 
ism. Bradfey's emphasis on social 
. relations- my station and its duties" - 
is praised for being on the right lines 

WI,h which he ista *en to 
have left his successors is: can one 

K w hoIe U ? Sm ° nly tOW8rds humanit y 
■**» Goal action, on “Contempor- 
?^ o ]J e0 r les there are two relatively 
^bychapters. on Marx and Freud. 
Each of them is represented as provid- 
ing us with insights into human needs 
fnrflJS- r ' onftque of traditional , 


and translation manual is grounded 
not in the thought that it correctly 
describes the structure of the lan- 
guage, but on pragmatic grounds. 
There is no objective Tact of the matter 
who t the ontological assumptions of 
our discourse are. Our use of language 
is not grounded in on implicit grasp of 
an underlying structure of rules: we 
acquiesce” m our home language, 
using it unthinkingly without any grasp 
of semantic rules. Questions of struc- 
ture and form arise only when we want 
to understand one language in terms of 
another. Romanos illusl rules with 
.great clarity, the force of Quine's 
critique of the “analytic conception of 
language and its bearing on the 
practices of analytic philosophers. The 
fi nal chapters discuss how Tarski’s 
work on truth enabled Quine to retain 
his grip on the nature of truth while 
repudiating the claim that language 
has a definite structure grounded in 
semantic roles. 


JSJLf* to live (substantive 
ellucs) and second order questions 

abSu WC are d u ng when we tn,k 
hi, W 0 ou «t t 10 livc (metn- 
hc TC hnt ' hIs distinction 
^ But then he accuses 
fhlmc i a P^dosophcra, who concern 
thenueives with meta-ethics, of isolat- 

olLf anH 6 .h nd ques i ion fr °m 


‘■•-■tw/ renuenng moral 
philosophy - here come the inevitable 
adjectives] - extremely arid and dis- 
ddnk he wishes to 

SLiVnM « intellectually 

respectable to think about the one kind 
of question as about the other; and that 

tzTS as *r hich of them is 

Bom one another 
and It is a mistake to suppose that there 


This impressive book (which I 
its subject’s imprimatur) tells a 
vincmg story which provides ne 
with a sense of the historical conic 
Quine’s work and its structure 
whole. It is, perhaps, too uncrit 
nnd Romanos misses the oppom 
to provide a much needed study 0 : 
relations between Quine's work 
the Philosophical Investigations lr 
terpreting Wittgenstein as sic 
another defender of the analytic 1 
ceplion of langunge. It does Dlusl 
very clearly, however, how Q 
seeks to repudiate the analytic cow 
lion, of philosophy that Laml 
adopts and finds at work in thewriti 
of Meinong. 

Christopher Hookway 

Christopher Hook way is tectum 
philosophy at the University of Bl, 
Ingham. 


Is n single wiiy of thinking which t 
nnswer both kinds at one and the sai 
time. 

In recognizing the distinction l 
tween these kinds of question one mi 
also recognize that a certain amount 
specialized training is necessary 
order to deal with meta-ethical Issue 
whereas anyone who is wise andgoi 
may be qualified to tell us how r 
ought to live. If there are some pwp 
who find it easier, or more enjoyabl 
to think about substantive ethics, tfi 
is their concern; but this does not row 
that meta-ethics is in itself either sr 
or dissatisfying. 

W. D, Hudson 

Dr Hudson is reader in moral phifosi 
phy at ihe University of Exeter. 
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author lie jy *pPfoach.because the 
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BOOKS 

The values 1 
of secrecy 1 

hi 

Secrets: on the ethics of concealment UI 
and revelation th 

by Slssela Bok tr 

Oxford University Press, £12.95 in 

I SBN Q 19 217733 8 [J 

We have here a sequel to Sissela Bok’s rt 
iustlv praised Lying: moral choice in pi 
Lbfic and private Iffe. Like the ea rlier w 
book Secrets is an exploration of the 
moral complexity of a variety of hu- is 

raa BoE’Tapproach is to take a fairly s< 
small set of well-known and widely n 
accepted ethical ideas - the import- a 
ance of privacy, the good of know- h 
ledge, the principle of fidelity, the tl 
right to the information necessary to v 
control one's life, and so on - and to F 
trace their interplay and their articula- 1< 

tion through the intricacy of situations c 

as diverse as gossip, pyschoanalysis, y 
sodal science research, and the great v 
issues of state and military secrecy c 
brought to mind so clearly in the Sarah t 
Tisdall case. t 

Inevitably, there is some overlap j 
with the earlier work. It is impossible t 
to discuss secrecy without talking ab- 1 
out the disguise and dissimulation 1 
involved in Keeping secrets and the t 
deceit and disloyalty often necessary t 
for their revelation. Again the Tisdnll 
case is illustrative: the “secrets" were < 
themselves proposals on the Govern- 1 
ment's part to act covert ly and perhaps 1 
deceitfully; Tisdall's action was sur- 1 
replitious, disloyal to her office, and a 1 
violation of her undertaking; The Guar- 
dian newspaper received her intelli- 
gence anonymously and so did not 
know whom it had a duty to protect; 
and so on. Through this sort of moral 
labyrinth, Sissela Bok's cool and pre- 
rise analysis is an invaluable guide. 

There are, of course, important 

Explaining 

action 

Philosophical Papers 

byG.H. von Wright 

Volume one: Practical Reason 

Blackwell, £15.00 

ISBN 0631 133151 

Volume two: Philosophical Logic 

Blackwell, £15.00 

ISBN 0631 13316 X 

These two volumes contain 17 of the 
papers von Wright has published since 
1960, together with a very long new 
essay which gives an extended account 
of his current views on deontic logic 
(that is, the logical study of obligation 
concepts). There is a third volume of 
papers promised, under the title Truth, 
Knowledge and Modality and what is in 
effect a fourth volume, Wittgenstein, 
has already appeared. 

Von Wright is known to every 
philosopher as one of the editors of 
Wittgenstein's Nachlass. Yet, of those 
who were dose to Wittgenstein, von 
Wright seems - on the evidence of his 
many books as well as these papers - to 
have been among the least influenced 
in either philosophical style or charac- 
teristic doctrine. (Wittgenstein was 
once asked by K. E. Trendy why he 
had resigned his Cambridge chair, and 
fepued ,T Because there are only two or 
three of my students about whom I can 
say, 1 do not know I have done them 
any harm"; and when Trandy went on 
|o ask whether vdn Wright was one of 
i-v » .^ lt 8 Cn sfoin's answer was 

■ .There is, admittedly, one important 
«rand of von Wrighrs thought which 
hiign him with a distinctively 
. WiUgensteinean" position, namely 
. his insistence that the explanation oF 
.human -action!, by reference, to the, 
: beliefs, of agents' is not a 

. choshl explanation. But even 

Bvm yflh Wnoli^R flilnbinn 




differences between secrecy and lying. 
Lies and deceit arc usually wrong, 
sometimes necessary evils, bui never 
in themselves good or morally dcsir- 
ahic. A world without lies' would 
certainly be a better world. But secrecy 
and the privacy that it helps to consti- 
tute have positive value for the human 
personality. Bok considers Sartre’s 
hope that the day will come when 
secrets will be kept from no one “since 
the subjective life, just as much as the 
objective, will be totally offered, 
given.” But she rejects this as a 
nightmare of universal transparency - 
a condition which would annihilate the 
uniqueness and what Durkheim called 
the “sacredness’’ of the self. The 
trouble is, however, that, if secrecy is 
in some contexts a good, it is one of 
those goods that can easily corrupt 
itself into evil. Bok compares it in this 
respect with fire: "both enhance and 
protect life, yet both can stifle, lay 
waste, spread out of all control". _ 
Can we say perhaps that secrecy, if it 
is a good, is good only for individual 
men and women, and never for 
societies, organizations and govern- 
ments (which ought to be open and 
accountable to individuals)? Bok is not 
happv about going this far. Some- 
times, she suggests, secrecy is a social 
value. She quotes a letter written to 
Ruth Benedict by a collaborator appal- 
led by the anthropologist’s revelation 
of sacred Indian ceremonials: “Don’t 
you understand the psychological 
value of secrecy at a certain level of 
culture? There are things that must not 
be brought into the light of day lest 
thev wither and die like unrooted 


secrecy means impropriety," and will: 
Bent ham's view that: “Secrecy, being 
an instrument of conspiracy, ought 
never to be the system of a regular 
government." But she is sensitive 10 
the psychological attractions as well as 
the dangers of state secrecy. (Lord 
Snow, writing of "the euphoria of 
secrecy" surrounding planning and 
strategy in the the Second World War, 
observed, “It takes a very strong head 
to keep secrcis for years and not go 
slightly mad,” and "added tartly. “It 
isn’t wise to be advised hy anyone 
slightly mad.") 


they wither and die like uprooted t 
plants." The implication appears to be 1 
that the social scientist’s quest for < 
knowledge and truth (and predict- i 
ability and control?) must yield some- 1 
times in the face of a society's need for 
the sacred and arcane. 

Perhaps, though , there is an element 
of inverted chauvinism in the fact that 
we would never tolerate such a justi- 
fication of secrecy for our society. Bok 
quite rightly rejects the doctrine of 
arcani imperii in all its forms - that is, 
the idea that the mysteries of the art of 
government are esoteric and to be kept 
beyond the competence of the ordin- 
ary subject. On Bok's view, secrecy in 
government is guilty till proved inno- 
cent; she aligns herself firmly with 
Woodrow Wilson's declaration. “We 
believe it a fair presumption that 

bate in llic social sciences initiated by 
those such as Wilhelm Dilthey who 
postulated a methodological dicho- 
tomy between Erklitren and Verstehen, 
between scientific explanation and nu- 
mnn understanding. 

Von Wright's Independence of 
thought and cool, direct style are 
rather attractive; and they perhaps 
betoken the importance of some rather 
different influences from his time in 
Cambridge, namely G. E. Moore and 
C. D. Broad. Indeed - quite unlike 
others closely associated with Wittgen- 
stein such as Norman Malcolm or 
Rush Rhees - von Wright can be seen 
without much strain as still belonging 
10 that mainstream tradition of analy- 
tical philosophy of which Moore and 
Broad were part. . 

The papers collected in Practical 
Reason range over a number of topics 
which von Wright has also discussed in 
his books - practical inference and its 
relation to the explanation and under- 
standing of action, the foundation of 
norms, and deontic logic. It seems to 
me that the papers in the first group are 
the most interesting: for the idea that 
in explaining action we are in some 
sense reconstructing the agent s prac- 
tical reasoning is suggestive and plausi- 
ble. And while this idea is hardly 
unique to von Wright ; he has made 
some notable contributions towards its 
exploration. By contrast, the two 're- 
cent essays on deontic logic (which 
taken together form over half the 
book) are rather bleak and umn- 

SP Von Wright can lay claim, for what- 
ever it is worth, to having bcen the 
main progenitor of deontic lode. And 
since nis seminal paper pubShed in 
1951. he has repeatedly returned to 
this area with both new formal sugges- 
tions for deontic logical systems and 
n?w ideas about the proper phUo- 
on rt hjcaI interpretation of such sys- 
tems. Obviously the most fundamental 
.M! 3 ' here is whether a 


Bob's method in this bonk is decep- 
tively even-handed. Throughout she 
appears to be doing little more than 
reviewing the arguments for and 
against the practices of secrecy and 
intrusion that she is discussing. But 
one becomes aware eventually of 
being pushed towards surprisingly 
strict and clear conclusions. Gossip 
about the intimate lives of others is | 
wrong; the pseudo-secrecy it involves 
(“I know that's a secret for it's whis- 
pered everywhere") being evidence of 
its debasement of the currency of 
privacy and candour. The pressures for 
confession and revelation in analysis 
arc often bogus, and the allegation of 
self-deception is as often an attack on 
the integrity of self as therapy for its 
weaknesses. Secrecy in government, in 
administration and in the miliiaiy is 
not only presumptively wrong, it is 
usually self-defeating even in terms of 
the purposes for which it is justified. 
Social scientists cannot justify deceit- 
ful and invasive research by appealing 
to the good of knowledge they obtain; 
the inhuman insensitivity betrayed by 
such methods is as likely to corrupt the 
investigator and distort his findings 
and to outrage the subjects of suen 
inquiry when they discover how they 
have been tricked. And so on. 

Like all good books on ethics, then, 
Secrets is clear, perceptive and uncom- 
fortable. As such, it is a worthy 
successor to Lying, Is it too much to 
hope that a book called Fidelity will 
appear before too long, to complete an 
impressive trilogy? 


Jeremy Waldron 

Jeremy Wnldrnn is lerturer in political 
theory at the University of Edinburgh. 

the virtue of his newly published essay 
“Norms, truth and logic” that it should 
nt last allay doubts about “advancing 
with the Instruments of logic beyond 
the frontiers of truth and falsehood . 

I think, however, that the reluctance 
shown by most philosophers to taking 
deontic logic seriously has not been 
grounded in principled doubts about 
the very possibility of such n study, so 
much ns in their recognition of the 
dispiriting ThcI that “the instruments oi 
logic" just don’t seem to have revealed 
anything at all illuminating nbout the 
troublesome notion of obligation. Tins 
contrasts markedly with the situation 
in modal logic, for example, where the 
interplay between formal studies and 
philosophical reflection about necessi- 
ty has proved richly fruitful. In the 
preface to Practical Reason, von 
Wright says that he regards his pas- 
sage through the wilderness of deont ic 
logic as terminated"; but I am afraid 
that following his stony path did not 
lead this reader to any vision of the 
Promised Land! . . . .. 

Still, despite such misgivings, the 
first volume of von Wright’s papers is 
worth having. The essays in Philo- 
sophical Logic, on the other hand, are 
mostly about twenty years old. and 
only one has been written during the 
past decade. A great deal of work has 
since been done on the logical Para- 
doxes, oh confirmation theory and 
subjective probability, and on tense 
logic: so this second volume oi papers 
really appears some ten years too late 
to be of very much moment. 

Peter Smith; 

peter Smith is lecturer in philosophy 
at the University CoUege of Wales, 
Abeiystwyth. 
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Appointments 

HERIOT-WATT 

Lecjureship* Dr P. G. Draco (thcmis- 

2?L E - Hams, (offshore en- 
gineering). 

The University r.f l.i.ughhoroueli hut 
appointed Professor F D. Hides, pro- 
fcswr of surface transport and Ftctid of 
the acpsrimcni of transport tcch- 
rw T v d° ?. P™-Wtt-duncelltwship. 
LJt J. R. Hough becomes dean of 
(V education and humanities, and Profes- 
sors Wray. Bajuai and Frcshwaier 
hecome heads of the deparmcmi of 
engineering, engineering 
mathematics and chemical l-ii elnctrine 
respectively. * 

QUEEN'S BELFAST 
Lectureships: Dr John R. Gardner 
(education): Heather E. Moore 
(accounting - part-time). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

Lerluresbfps: Or D. E. Ayllne 

(accounting - temporary); Dr P K 

Balter (Inorganic chemisliy); DrE. D 

5t£ tphysics); Dr P.A. Gabhoit , 
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D. L. Holland (animal biology); Mile 
l ■ Hovonnet (French); Mr T.P. j e p- 
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Events 


Tlic third International Con- 
rerence on Space Si rue lures, (o 
be held at the University of 
Surrey in September, has 
attracted what the organisers 
*,pave described ns a ‘phe- 
nomenal response*. Over 300 
summaries were submitted 
after the first call for papers 
and of these 180 will be nrc- 
sented at technical sessions. 
For details of the conference, 
contact Dr H. NooshJn. Space 
Structure Research Centre, 
University of Surrey, Guild. 
ford, Surrey G U2 5XH. 

tjhe London Mathematical 
Society’s highly successful 
Evening of Popular Lectu res” 
has become a permanent 


PmfMHM R j Ejlion, FRS, Wykcham 
prefessor of physics )» | hc Univirsitvof 
Oxford, hai been elected physical 
secretary «o the Royal Society 

annual event. This year's two 
speakers will be Professor . 
Ronald Brown of Bangor on 
‘The fasclnaifoii of knots” and 
Professor Roger Penrose FRS 
of Oxford, on “Cosmic 
geometry”. The evening will be 
held on Friday July 6 ft-om 
7.30 p.m. Tickets will be Jn 
demand and anyone interested 
should write soon to Miss S. 
M. Oakes, London Mafhrma- 
Uc Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London W| V ONL. 

A workshop of research In 
European business studies will 
be held at the Centre for 
European Education Studies 
Newland Park, Cholfont St 
on Friday, June 
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ovln i S r? lh I*"*? aoa ««hnofo- 
P cm nj!ne (education); Di B. 
Woodward and Dr C. Xydeos (clcciro- 

? Ri,™ C lT nai cn e'n«ring); Mr P. 
L. Byrne (European studies); DrD E 

F^^ V ?h (EC ° 8ra P hy): Mr R - L 
S . n u y ^uman sciences); Mr J. p. 

fcftrWm Information «u- 
d ^ l,s £" Imonaecment 
studies), Dr R. D. Thorpe (pnysical 
education and sports science); Mr E. 
Lrcsswcll (transport technology - 
senior technical tutor). " 
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KENT 

; WLi Damt Q'cely Saunders, founder 
i ^ nwtHcai director of St Christ- 
ojgert Hoipice; Dr R. C. Tress. 
Ttt,.,' r direclor of ,h ® Leveihulmc 
-_Tmt, former mastei of Birkbcck Col- 

i v«tl.^lSL for 7 e n m f mber of the unl- 
rt^? y # CDU,Klt; Fror «»»r C. M. Kcn- 
, . rtedy . fonner professor of economic 
theory In tho university and currently 
.j sjf^ry prefer, 5553 

' K ^°^ uor Rnymond WiU|ams. 
s f osus CoDegc; Cambrldoe 
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, ) ,he University of Cambridge; C. LR. 


James, novelist, historian, journalist 
a f nd PoMtenl ionomta. 
at present professor of humanities at 
WaiWngton University; Michncl 
film di reefnr-praduevr. 

DSc: Prufcs5ur Piilrkta H. a« rke. 
FRS. prafessor of mierobial biache- 
™*Uy. University Cnlkge. London, 
and a member of the managing board 
Studies InSt,,,i,c of Blolecnnotogical 
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laser- produced plasmas); Mr A R 
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commission (opporlunliics for 
women); Mr Rohm Boyle. £2,1125 from 

sraSKMrr^ 
Publications 

Two new Coombe Lodge rerx ms linvu 

S/n qi} Trail 

uJl. Co ! ufruc, 1 ar i Indium ’ mid 
(. M'd/fl l nn-hmn fur Student l iff 
•Single titles , h ' new As pluS,' 

iKi T 1 COSI per ermy , ,r 

mKu r i hu r ? lUi / c t,lmunl volume of 

Kri ,or‘ K S i r,ur / hcr lfc,lllli from Ihe 

lurthcr bducnlinn Stuff t’l.ilnu.. 
Cognhc Lodge, Ulugriun, Bristol 


Awards 

Tlie Royal Scottish Academy oft 
und Dnuna hus awarded fclkusshii 
Roderick Brydon, recently appol 
musicnl director of the Lumuk 0i 
Margaret Gordon, actor and dfra 
J. Ainslic Millar, cchfouodcrofS 
tish Opera and chairman ol 
RSAMD hoard of governon. 


The winner of the first Philip Abi 
Memorial Prize Is Dr Sarah Cmu 
linm-Uurlcy. of the dejunmtDi 
community medicine. Usher Imric 
I <!iii(>nrgh 


It was announced in Washlngtc 
May 1 that Professor William B 
professor nf medical demograpl 


u. rs.. tlliotl. i2fl filH 

S»" R-W.iy, Commission (mot 
strength In rclat^i to wind-blow); Dr 

Coal' 


J°nes. £-10,000 front ODA (bilateral 

oLred!?5 r n ' n ,r Ahmad and Dr Rim 
Qurcshi of Uidversity of Agriculture 
Faisatnbad, Pakistan); Dr J. Y. Kuub 


rramgHhri. ” ” "lams, £22,080 

iu?re# C (8onc> rodin B for degrada- 
llon of the meta pathway). 

STRATHCLYDE 

BfArthur Midwinter, £12.000 from 
(>«?J au- 


Chairs 



i *■ . 

University 

viewing 


! ' Saturday May 19 

V,, MCI ’ 

H . , - Hy*uthemui ptumci fS»«; 


I BBC? • ftiiK^orjIaiw. l fS»2 ; 

:: - ■ Stt Baaia** ■ 

1 ! ^ 1 SlotTte 5 undalkH, ' Cwj, “- iwie 
.v : t.i.- 

-ItarW'fe • 

“ SEsappSnijr •“*“ 

J ,WB Analysis. Power Series (M332; prpg 

1 ” JJ sssxv** 1 Am 

iii 11.00 Geiihtn. ’ImU. u^i. _ 


: ”' Sag dttrjfsp^ F »«- 

* M ‘ X A f t " 8 *++*»■ Power (P252; 
7 ' 1B * ^*1 Culture (TAD292; 

ZZ TiLpc " f ™- 

Sunday May 20 ' .. 

BBCl 

s >^ 

7M Klidrs, Smia a.^-1, _ 


Xe iiE 1 ?' r ?*tf er i" «i«lr...iicy 

m me University of Sussex has lin-n 

to h«h d t A r Pecl hflS * cn appointed 
present render at ihe ilep a Jim«n, o 

sufir 5,udies 


I'liuv.vii m in iiivuiLUi uimujityi 

the University of London and mr 
of the centre for pupulnlion stuck 
the Lniidon School of Hygiene 
Tropical Medicine, has been elec 
foreign associate of the Uniled S 
Nuiliiiiiil Academy of Scieorei;fci 
ussouiatcsliip Is the highest honou 
National Academy can bcsiw < 
foreigner. 

Professor David J. Manners, bn 
the department nf brewing sad bi 
gical sciences at I Icriot-Watl Unhi 
ty. has been awarded the 1984 Alsb 
Schoch Memorial Award, io rew 
lion of his Important contribution 
starch science. The award is nude 
the American Association of Cei 
Chemists. 


tv ,,,- IMJIC; plug 4i. 

;V ^' 1B | S^' , ’f 71 i?JP enfn <* of Wom «n . Pul 
YSiJSSISf 9 2^® ! U3 -'- Prog 4) 

l- ■ “;-SSg?®k -Wli 


^ The 

. WW ' ContJOl of TccfmAkwMU. r 

BBca ^rong field UBaa*"^; 

.; =■ « Work • 

7M Dujg^gelniJap, Langn,^ aojaiitiidn ( E261; ’ 
M9: * n folrtftJuCtiOn ta Pi>rivsre«; v „ ■ \ 

m an, **‘C , Uicnpjtaie (DS 2 & , * r f " 11 ' 

~ ^ ■*** : 

.ri^^i^ rramlAlc ' ini rSuiiciu f « So'hj '' 


“■i* |sfea&S^I^ 
“teifc'JffliPi. 

- 30 ? rfc,dfl,, BDd Prolec- 

wnioWf” 1 *" ^ ,,in,e^,,0 ' , 

. Ml" TJD, Century EogliVHvk, (A20O; prog 
74K 

7 m SSS^S P«>P Sclrnir and Uleraiwe 

• ; ^^ss^sa^ 

i ■ ' . ’ . ' 

Monday May 21 

BBCS f . 

• ^tT* 3 - Wrireutermal ptume, lS3U . 

■.SB* Mill FouaUifin-m;.™ ^ 


Tuesday May 22 

BBC2 

“ s BBta-j-jssaani 
,, w J ” ■» 


17itr Tr' (S27 ! ; " n “ 

'Z pSl a Sog5^ • Lan « ua 8 e Acq lib! ilnn 

^ Area for « vltlon 


LM«82;pwg 7). A ™ ,0r fevl ‘ lM 

ra ^ ^ proteiM 

' , Sawflmi “r™' aeneva 

Wednesday May 23 

Baca - 

KM* thfl EnBahlenmeni niren*. it. 
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S340* 
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RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.80* Manuemcm and ihe School. Dnndy 
do Prlrrury Schools need them? (t3i 

Thursday May 24 

BDC2 

8.06* Iniiuducilnn to Pure Malbonslkv F 
Cucfruicnu (MTU), prog 13). 

BJO* Insirumenunon. Pwitlon nuwnwr 
counting (12-11; prog 5). ,, 

8.85* Evolution. The Ffeih on ihe boon (SW 

yJO* Social Sciences foundation couise. A M 
„ deiroeracy (DIQ2; prog 13). _ 

7 Ay Graphs. Network* and Designs T^" 1 

Griu (TM3AI ; prog 7). 

23^5* An Introduction to Psychrioo- i 011 
... attention please (DS»2; prog 4). 
RADIO 3 (VHP) 

8.15 Organic Chemistry. Feedbatk on 01 

23J0* Modenf Art and Modernism. Blaue B 
GIU Perry (A3I5; piug 14) 

23A0 Science Foundation course. hnupF *> m 
... Haber process (SlOl; prog 7). 

RADIO 4 (VHrt r . . 

23-30 Maths Foundation course. FountM»" * 

23.80* Rea ding i^v^opmcnl. Sd rn ce and Li 
real- piog 4j. 

Friday May 25 

BBC2 

8-05* Mathematical Models and Metha»J2! 
tllea: motion in more dun r>"' 403 

■ Jkic*t*vu. iii 


.. If^pag™ "V*- ■ Hou* 

'T 
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7-20*, ffmtLui. 5N I or SN 27 (S 

7M m Biology. ])n Id and Behavfour- Mm 
, __ cln (SD286; proa 7). , 

Weekend Oaihwl;. 

«.1B* MMvBe|lgica» Oued- Image* of it 
. . (AD20S, prog 11), „ , 

43S' Tlje; Enhghteitrnent. The Geneva 


9 -w- thflM tnughteittnent. 

. ^-20" krntnu|!!y%nd Learning. The Brit 
gencp Mtafe (B20I; pm* I*)- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Sup^ement 


Appointments 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EClM 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £1 1.80 pace Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cmxl col (cb £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 lines - £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

B mr number - £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


OPEN UNIVERSITY rjj 

PART-TIME TUTORIAL 
iKD COUNSELLING STIFF 

Applications are invited for part-time tutorial and 
counselling staff for the 1985 academic year. 
Appointments will be made In the latter pert of 
1984 prior to the next academic year which starts 
in February. 

In 1985 the University will be offering more than 
130 undergraduate courses in five faculties: Arts. 
Mathematics, Science, Social Science, Tech- 
nology and the School of Education. Those will 
include a new interdisciplinary course on health 
studies. The CentrB lor Continuing Education will 
ba Increasing the range of short courses it has on 
offer, with a new course on 'The Changing 
Countryside' and extending Its range of Manage- 
ment courses to include courses on 'International 
Marketing' and 'Start Up your own Business'. In 
addition, the Science and Engineering Research 
Council is sponsoring the preparation by the OU 
of two post-graduate teaching programmes In 
‘Manufacturing’ and 'Industrial Applications of 
Computers' — the first four courses of which will 
start In November 1984. 

The courses are based on an integrated structure 
of correspondence assignments, radio end tele- 
vision broadcasts and a regionally organised 
tutorial and counselling system. The time needed 

for University duties varies according to Individual 

contracts, but on average will occupy perhaps one 
evening per week or Its equivalent for most of the 
year. Appointment of new staff will in the first 
instance be tenable for one year. 

Existing members of the University's part-time 
tutorial and counselling staff will be sent 
application forma during May bs a matter of 
course. The number of appointments of new staff 
may, therefore, be somewhat restricted and will 
vary between courses and regions. However, 
some vacancies for Course Tutors, Tutor- 
counsellors and Associate Student Counsellors 
will exist In ali regions of the country. Applicants 
should be graduates or graduate equivalent. 
Recent teaching experience In further, adult or 
higher education is highly desirable. 

To obtain appl ication forma and f u rther particu lars 
sand a POSTCARD to the Tutors Office {TH», The 
Open University, P.0. Box 82, Walton Hall, Mtlton 
Keynes, MK76AU. 

To ensure that your application is considered for 
. the 1985 academic year forms should be sub- 
mitted to one of the University's Regional Offices 
•by Friday, 15th June, 1984. __ 



CHAIKIN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

!-.-AM|e4tloAB Are Inylied lor U)l» newly eiUMIaherfaWMon*! poll- 
’ ! . r.jflWat*™ for receipt ol applications l» IB June. 19341 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

CHAIR OF LAW 

The University Invites applications from persons with 
appropriate academic or professional quelificatiansfor 
appointment to a Chair of Law tenable from October 1st, 19B4 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary will bB within the 
normal professorial scale. 

Applications (suitable for photocopying) giving full details of 
qualifications and experience and the names and addresses of 
three referees to the Registrar, The University, Manchester 
M13 9PL (closing date June 8th) from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Quote ref. 113iB4fTHES. 

((4782) 


UNIVERSITY OK KUIH. IN 
Trinity Colics.- 


LECTURER IN 
MICROELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 

Applications are Invited for rite 
above post in the Department of 
Microelectronics and Electrical 
Engineering at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Preference will be given to 
candidates holding a higher degree 
in Electronic or Electrical 
Engineering. Some Industrial 
experience would be desirable. 
Applications would be particularly 
welcome from candidates wills 
Interests in microelectronics design, 
digital signal processing, 
engineering software, robotics and 
video systems. 

Salary settle: IR£8,824-£n,874p.a. 
Appointment will be made within 
the salary range 1RI8.824- 
£i2,325p.a. at a point 
commensurate with qualifications 
and experience to date. 

Application forms and further 
particulars relating lo this 
appointment may (w obtained from 
Establishment Officer, Staff Office, 
Trinity College, Dublin 2, to whom 
completed applications should be 
returned by 3lif May 1984. 

114781) 


University of 
London 

King’s College London 

Department of Chemistry 

Department of Electronic end 
Electrical Enolneerlna 

Applications arB Invited for 

a 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Funded by the SERC : for 
work on time-reBQlvod moa- 
siiremont of atom con* 
cantratfons In radlg-fi«uency 
aaa discharges end Inyeatlga- 
tlonof reaction machanlanyjin 
aaa plasmas) The Project ton - 
EureS ' interdisciplinary 
cp- operation between the 
above Departments, with • 

strono industrial contacts in 

the microcircuit technology 
field. APPltcenta - should I have 
experience df modern expof*- 

Engineering 
Chemlatryi. 

The appointment. U i for up 
to S years atoning In October 
. 1984 . Salary on Die Ia scale 

should ba sent to Dr J.;H. 

, Nicholas. rieoHrunent of 

E homlatry. Kin 
ondem, stran. 

WC 1 R SUB- 


university 
college of 

SWAP SC A 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications am Invilod ioi the 
vacancy of TEMPORARY 
LECTURER In tho Department of 
Political Theory and Government 
The Buccaasfu! candidate will be 
expected io assist In (he teaching of 
political thought courses end/or to 
teach some aspects of politics and 
culture. 

The appointment, which will db 
for one year from October 1. 1084, 
will be at the lower and of the scale 
£7 ISO- Cl 4, 126 per annum, togather 
with USS/USPPS benefits. 

Further parti oula re and 
application forme 12 copies) may 
be obtained from the Personnel 
Office, University College of 
Swansea, Singleton Park. 
Swansea 9 A2 8PP. to which 
office they ehould ba returned by 
Friday, June 9, 1984. 


The School of Production Studies at Cranfield 

Invites applications for the following posts: 

LECTURER IN ADVANCED 
MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 

The parson eppointed will be expected to plsy a full part in the 
Buccessful MSc courses and the active research programme of 
the School. 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably with a relevant 
postgraduate qualification, and with experience in advanced 
machine tool technology and in related computer applications. 
Ref; GE1/290/1. 

TEACHING FELLOW IN 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

This post is associated with a Teaching Company Schema with 
Vickers Furniture and will be for a term ol three years. The 
successful candidate will be required to help with the teaching 
of computer applications and mathematics in most of the 
School's MSc courses. Research in the area of the application 
of computer systems to manufacturing will be encouraged - 
Ref; GEI/290/2. 

Salaries for these poets will depend on age, qualifications 
and experience and be on a scale rising to £14,126 p.a. (under 
review). Assistance may be given with relocation expenses. 

For further Information and application form, please 
contact: Tho Personnel Department, Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, Cranfield, Bedford, MK43 0AL; tel: Bedford 
(02341 760111, ext 3336, specifying the poedal of Interest to 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
University Entrance and School Examination* Council 

Assistant Secretary 
to the Council 

Applications are Invited from graduates with wide academic imoroata 
end sound administrative experience, and who have Initiative and drive, 
for the post o( AaUetant Secretary io the University Entrance and 
School Ex a ml nations Council. 

The UE B SEC ia a Standing Committee of the Senate responsible for 
the conduct of examinations. Including the GCE, primarily designed lor 
students In secondary schools and colleges. 

The Assistant Secretary Is also Heed of the Academic Division ot tho 
School Exemlnsdone Department which administers all the examinations 
within the purview ot the UE & SEC, taken by eonw 400.000 candidates 
a year. 

The successful applicant will ba responsible for the direction, co- 
ordination monitoring and quality control of the work of a number of 
specialist Subject Officers and their staff, research officers and other 
support staff, totalling 88 persons. A major aspect of this wo* Involves 
Ihe development of new syllabuses and schemes of examination for the 
London GCE examination at Advanced, Ordinary end Alternative 
Ordinary levels, together with the development of new examinations, 
e.o. joint 'O' krvaJ/CSE examinations and graded assesamanta. 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

UGC INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
APPOINTMENT 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Application a ara Invited for 
tho above position . which “ 

now post craatod under tn* 
UOC Information Todinolony 
Programme, and tonnnia 
from let October 1984. 

Candidates should have a 
good knowledge or aorne ares 
or tiieornricat computer 
enca and an Intareet In Ino 
development or production 
software. Prararenco ■ wtlt bfl 
given to . cnndldatBS with 
research In te mats In the area 
of formal specifications. 

Applicants should have a 
doctorate In computer science 
or lome rolakoo dlacIpHno, 
or comparable r&senrcn 
experience end- must not, 
already hold a- permanent, 
position in a UK university. 

The . apdaiiitmant will be' 
mode on the ueelg fqr lectur- 
ing .starr £7.t9o-£i4. iaa. , 

. Application forms oqd further • 
portlculBTB'imiy - ba. obtnlnedl 
From The Acsdomlc Beci'eiery. ;• 
The Registry, The University 
of Kent n ry p ,9?^ 

larbury ■ CT3 7NZ. P Inane , 
quote ReG ' A88/8A PH IM«: 
envelope/ fhe closing date, ror 
— -f CornolniecTrorin- >» 
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o.g, joint 'O' IsvaUCSE examinations and graded asBosamonts. 

Appointment will be within Grade IV of tho National Stiucture for. 
University Administrative Staff; salary an appointment wfll be e 
minimum of £17.275 per annum plua £1186 London Al^wenM. Sfx- 
wsekfl holiday plus public holidays and privilege days: mumbwahip ot ms 
Universities Superannuation Schama. _ 

Further particulars, together with Information concerning 
application ■. may be obtained from the Assistant Personnel Officer 
(8EDL Stewart House. 32 Russell Square. London WC1B SDN. 
Telephone 01-698 BOOO ext 4654. 

Closing data: B June 1964. • ,MBW * 


The University 
of Manchester 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 

Applications ere Invited for 
tho Chair or Econometrics Ln 
the Danu-tment or Econo- 
metrics end Social StntlBtlce. 
The Department la responsi- 
ble for teaching und reseerdi 
ln econometric theory, 

applied econometrics, arm the- 
motlcal and quantitative eco- 
no mien, economic end hoc lei 
statistic)), demography end 
computino . for social 

■dentists. 

. Further -particulars may be 
Obtained from tho Registrar. 
Appl jcatEons (two copies suit- 
able ror copylnu). giving names 
and addressed of three per- 
sons (o whom reference may 
bo made should be submitted 
to the Real strnr. The Univer- 
sity. Manchester MIS 9PU by 
3nd jiiiy- 1984. Please quota 
reft 1I2/B4/THEB. .. HI 
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University of Essex 

Dspsrimoiit of Sociology 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Heat tons are Invited for 

;c studentship available 

from Of labor 1st. 1984 linked i 
to Ihe pralai-t Economic 
StuaflBtLon and Social Struc 
lure. The project I* lolntl 
dlroctud by Professor H 
Newby. Dr C. Marshall and 
Mr D.'Roaa. one of whom will 
supervise tho successful sppll» 
rapt. Ths field of the student- 
ship Is comparative at i id lea in 
the relationship between 
ho rial mobility and class struc- 
ture using date collected In 
nodal surveys In Britain. 
North America and Sweden. 
Applicants should possess n 
first degree Or MA In Sociol- 
ogy or a related field ■ Further 
particular!) can tin obtaine - * 
from David Hose. University 


or e 

Sociology 
Colchester CQ4 
Closlntt date for 
iqne 1 st. 


Hose. Unlverslt. 
Department of 


larunani ■«!- -, .r, j 

inhao Pafk.- - . t.' -‘j.’ ,*■.* ■fijl'i 

5SD. Essex-**. Hi.* a.-iV?:, 

• Opltc.ljonj • .I j , f 1 







Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
MONA, JAMAICA 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

E-T* of Pure Mathematics, Mona, Jamaica 

SStfJSf S. ,n *' *» eonsJdorBd. u. to fiB 

Ucturer/Aaetetant Lecturer In Caribbean Hletorv Mona 
LjKtWAMWant Lecturer In Blochemlelry, Mona 

^ r S5£Sr®Ms=sa! 

I “o'«hnolooy B DuHaa ia be JUS,, ^^,,,52! lmrnin ^. 

iSl» r /,?*M ,8,anl Lac,urer rn Economics, Mona 

comj»[«rt in <.“» « ^ “ Ifts'to ,6wIs **' ou,d •» 

Finance, Ouamilaftve itotfwds 1 ¥ mc Trieo 7- Public 

Efeclron Mleroscoplst, Department of Botany Mona 

B*.r£, MiLscope 

IhB wort in the ”**!?* al9dr Qn mteraacopea. a lupwvtse 

numbBf of rechmcianSh *u d 1o trei '* a KmHad 
J*"** 10 leach a nrn also ba 

pmtbSa!" **' ^n** 18 ®* 8dsri^ C [>^ | P M b^ujurr^d as aowT u 

»» StftlS 3££V* £ orf ' Vn ° 

ptsrissi!^ ?^^ ^saszaas 

-• Bnvfron^nt an sdvan**, Duire 

Assistant Registrar, Registry, Mona 

ssSS 

Aaslstent Public Relations Officer, Mona 

feHMru. etc.. ond *MMbv news 

**«» !-» a relevant area ZXlt A ^veigfty 

MpjirlBncB tn script wnlfng fb^u^ “ **1 as 
iTiBdta desirable. /^rtfnarrt^ ba ^SSt^^' E ^ abtahadcortBClwilh 
M., »b, BssunMd on 1tl 

Ksser * 1 *"- Departman * <* 

tofom d SSTba' fOMWd? 1 njf! ?$[“ “ d PWareduato 

WBiflniHuate wort. pS^sSSl'rS: Tu an "*»"»■ *» 

aa^^jaaas fa^ aasaTaa 

sssrSHr:; 

sssfps 

JS23.6M * TBbSSWSSSiS^STE LE p™ ER 
7l7-2lSt3 (El » J$ S.35 at 1.BS4J. ltC7UHER iNon-Medlcal) JS30.379 x 

xrrz^.™. ss. ra rojag. ? 

•*»***& p5S«S 

•bB, JP 0 U 88 and three cNUren Tran^rt^^ audy ft J rav * IQranllar 
opBtata & motor vehfcte. " ar »P°rtalJoii alcwsnw to pm»iu W ho 

SiES?. '■»■**■ *a^-h WffSLt 'SJtKSE.' ™- «*™. 


from eftnor source. 
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I^CTURER OR 
. UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
lecturer 
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University of Glasgow 

Departman t t or ( Ma na aemem 

LECTURESHIP IN 

management 

/MA STUDIES 

(MA SJS^ ctur inq 
SYSTEMS & 
METHODS) 

. a now rC tanS?2d' 'ISS "*? Tor 

ires 

■ : fdftS2?lC?isaS 

. : «we^tSsSSdc 

part-time Mm t , r ? S B ™ V 1 la 

^ssssw^g^sm 
S WA^JSW: 

rmS^Th .■ involved | M 


The University of 
Wollongong 
Australia 

PROFESSOR OF 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications urn Invited 
from , 1 'ireaMy qualified and 
exiHirlcnrotl persona ror tlin 
above pi.sllion, which la 
vacant fallowing Uio deuth of 
the Faunrint Ion Professor uf 
Er, nl>JoorliiB (the 
b - A - Mnr - 
anal 1 1 . Candidates may huva 

ISSSiif"? I 1 "- ally field o* 

MpLliDiilral Ennlnenrlnn but 
ntnnl have duniunstratod 
exi-Qlloiu-n In adiolarahlp nnd 

rr°v^“ r r'V JII,d ! mv f Proven abil- 
ity to Intoract with Indnatry. 

r-uT! 16 appqliuoo Will be 

P 5 h KrrS,s: %r,T.T, n n ',,i?. J j 

both ^t 1“ *V l 1 “ct ! ve pSr M u 

2nrV wfii c K nfl a,,d rwwrch 

and will have a nartlcular 
'■“Pone'bHity for foatorlnfl 
the reaenrcli pro gram mo. 

,h.® U nl? ct *° ,l,e ronsont of 
rSfnnV!? lvoralty Council, pro- 
,i-5° 5 n,oi undurtnke a lim- 
ited amount or hlnhor 
£S"* bl ‘“‘ lv e work. Fares m 
WoIIoiiboub for the nppolntoe 
“ nd Unpeiidniita are paid and 
SaynbI? 0 " al,ow “ n « 

™.ffli , sr v A ” 3 33fl 

experience, research S 1 

nmn..? ul ’!i c,, i , ? nB Iht. and the 

to r “ h «°°u B h .“ u 1 ^ h 814 " ‘ o rwanjBd 

Un M*Lt5 BCro,n ^ 

&*SS3% && 


ril?-*?. Tnurk envelope *Cdn* 
cfoslng dote ' 


Com 1 ' aon »™l, Aaaoclmlon or 
Dnlveraltlea 
r.on5o“,' wcm op n r an r" ro ' 

fr h ° r lnrorm “ l ‘“" Q '« 

rloh?°.« ,, Vf?. r * ,ty roaervea tho 

Pasltftjn* byl,iv°J , ^ t ,o 1 dvor,,HPCj 

Un» p “ f , ,^‘Ploynwmt^a 


The Flinders 
University of South 
Australia 

School of Suclnl Sciences 

temporary 
lecturer in 
economics 

Froni BP aiHtably S ^S3itaWg 
*f n Emnomi™ rll, | B ,n “ ny W 


rrom auEtably quollriedner 

SSSofe 

Ke D jj, r v,:?;vM m ssr^\Bp 

S 3 ]“gn r i f calo: AI94.asa to 

”t & 9 1n^J , eWiS t r. n, B i;}!{ 


SISS5 

slfiemS. . 


Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 

CHAIR OF EARTH 
SCIENCES 

the A SS2Sl“5n“2f ffl2:‘ , c ;’ d . , n o d r 
or ,l feh , 5Ue, 1 ?o , L. DDPOrt,nn,lt 

Eurth Sclcncen la an u , ,i vo 
tlupnrrmoin which linn rapidly 
n5rl ,, Y . u " ° 8 *f ^ bllahcd national 
r™ •tei'“K. , f? ,ono1 . reiiututlun 
ror the high quality off li H 
urailuamn and rosouruli. With 
■Jnr academic stuff and ululit 
tachnlral staff. It covers u 
wliln ,'uiinn dr linnrnala, Inc- 
cUtlliiH otriictiirnl gooluny 

!SSSSS“- ■"■‘■■nunihlr nud arc 

petrolngy/firoi hemlnlry. socll- 
mentnluuy, ■tuirliii, uruluny 
55!r UB n l, J ,,,,0 . ,0ny ; I’lllUCOIItul- 

n, . ,d ronlonnl nealoav und 
(HLtnnlcs, a tnaclilnu iilld 
rnanarcl, pruuraminn J ,i 
Ijnillna lit I <J8S 
with thn appointment nr two 
ocudnmlr staff. The pailt- 
Braduntn imdy Includes six 
post-doctoral rose arch work* 
m °" d 

oq iTl'ppod^ 6 'f o r tnl a Si pn rhn rt'n'ta I 

atTo n«V f to lrt‘ ? L 5,lld,eB " ntJ lies 

S” £L''U fold-based Intcruars. It 
Sdth y inrt.??° d relotlonnhlns 
? ,,d ,s Involved 
n Joint rnsrnrrli projects. Thn 

ItepH, tmont ii ON „„ excel lent 

, of 0,, ™«lllH rosaurcll 
fluids from AiiMlrnllnu nnd 
ovnranus mniit bodies. 

ttf n Ji£ a V a lr eurth arlcn- 
Se 1 f u t ure* B d eVefopm Sni* 

SHs^ms-k 

El . lt,u, rleB about tho neoart- 

Nlch„7l2r Be piit y C tf h a* r m on . * " 

hauslnn C aBslstanca. ,Pnl,,ornr V 

Maas 

Commoiiwnuith Un| vet-shin! 

L»: w 3 cssw“fis- 
S' SS5KE 

° r to appoint by Invlta- 


INSECTS 

■ 

offer otic toaethHr Hith*n C Ef. nn , 

^SSSSSsSi;' 

hlm^rto. later «bS % JJg ^ I 


^o^onorbicH-e^^iuqS 


wf.rvf 0 10 n,«cft assn* 

sra: eussF*^ 

deiBii B l,,Cl,l ^ nd ™ dl nnrfionui 

‘d. 1 “reals and thn names and 

ssanr.v.jiH: . r „ o, 5» 
S a> * f fe h 

tSTitiX* 1 * fi04a - hy 


University of 
Essex 

Bapartment of Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship! in 
MATHEMATICS 

two ,, Gimn t r! ona ar . e Invited for 

sflSra®' 

SRawjiis.siSi 4 ' 1 
i -v -MasSSRaBW 

i isg 4 ss 


! , University of 
• Bristol 

: . (wSFilf? ,,:,on * " ro “iwted for : 

i ABMMSTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT ; 1 

: : lu^tiM p foS o.ppbr-- 

■ RSWl; 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

rtiinrlmnit or Anrlcultnrni 

Bluclu'.nlstry and N^HUun 

DEMONSTRATOR 

• i, APPUtatlons am liivfttul for 

mss 

SpipJ 

!SSF 8 ff 4 SftSaB 

«*aw«ss^ 


SeSHVSS^ 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury . 

.1 Electronics laboratory 

^CTURESHiP IN 

SOLID STATE ' 
DEVICES 


application™ Th e d 

Jtona and 

Wssssei^A^ssi- 

gBMrchirm : in ea l a iL“ dh J*i°r - 




Lie ro 


Rife 


HfSpS^Wd 




^TTIE TIMES HIGHER EDVCAT^^ ^ 

University of 

NewZeaS §0 IlS® 0 ^ 


LECTURERS IN FINE 
ARTS 

,TI 111 To ur P N f ?a N r7^ 1 ENTS 

TO UE MAflEl 

* ,r ” Invltml 
r p e ,, it u„rhiiiiH Niiltuiiiv 
quuliriufl hi (Min of till. It, How! 

• I,n . yibjitot ni'nna ft,p iiirnn 

posiiioub U | Lnriiimi- j,, TK 
If llvnr.sliy-t Sr I, dill „f'V J 
ft”* h.iin npixilutn,,.,,, j„ 
Illatnrv Is to Iju 111 , 1 ( 1,1 n|„ s two 

oilmr •imioliitini-iitHi: 

».^®? AK,NO AN ” 
OltAWINfS 0 OFS,UN ANIJ 
I'lLM AND TELEVISION 
Tlin Milury for Liu tm-m-H K 
S25 , AHj 7 . ,rt,m NZ*21.fi6fI to 

•"S.sai in,,- aiiiiiiiu. 

ai-r i-niiunm.,., 

ffi 1 } Cam id 1 1 Ions of Aiipointf 
ment bnfoi-i: snhiiiliiiiu, „ 
mul writ in , 1 uiiplii-utlon, 

CnKdffllS. uT r ‘ ap'iv? »I 7i t niunt 

' "1^ v « r "hl«*H C (Am» , t > s"' 
WC IH flPP s nu..rn, Lomlon 
nrnuis) In ^Wlilcl 1 in terns t«Mj If 1 " 
n Appl lent Ions close with tlin 


Chrlatchurclij New Zen land 


on at JuTyTdsiV 


The University of 
Sydney 

department uf 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

LECTURESHIP 

l„o Dll, lS?. W,n "I Inncll- 

n?r»r.m , i l „, TEH*- a?u 

ll llln 1 ™ A|»,»I|,-«II„iik , , i . 

„„ ll i l ;7 pbiiih- : AS2a.5<J4- 
*3 0.734 ,111 (undnr n-vlnwl, 

. Annul ninimatia iu 

rur‘ I "t n |m 1 . , ! 8,,,,,,V '•^l-atldVm. v 

Univ«r!7^.T .. y " ur " und thn 

mm 




I 11 I or hiui it v,il lid,!,, "1 .'. - 

IaSpW W',r pnAwSilihi’i 

London 'vvci fr®!‘ S,|,,,,l |’j |' 


University of 
Durham 

^ LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL POLICY 

wiu h b ° 0 eM appltcq.it 

SS^^BSSr^HES 
uw^fsssnhr^! 1 bn ° n 

f f: 7 . lla-£ Mia ry acale 
Plus »up 0 r a n,,dauSnf ,,,T,) ' 

toa*B?ar P “AI«h*th! 3 „ ™Pt««! 

« s Si«v® 

Particulars mSy 

hi- 


University CoUece 

Cardiff 

Dop M. t K 0 ?, f ca Pu « . 

POSTDOCTORAL 

a&E,^ 

Puthemaucs. of •* pure 


a&n °i* s 


cobles 1 ' 
*2fa and 
rorerees, 




HTloum! 

®SfS£ 

SBlt 

honours gradual fc -: 
or related subjects ft 

Dcpanmcnl of 2**^ 
MailteninUcs. Th# "'“""l 
candidates will ayu J®** 1 * 
providing Imorla" %£) 
inat hematics (0 tnnnf? 1 * 

«--icn« s ludenUi JS^JUl 

for higher degrees free offe?? 
Po«s. which are for one . ^ 
n «l instance, wm 
opport unity ro ^ ln ^* « 
creative work. Saluy K 
««lc f4948-£5671. 

" nd “PPlicatlon form ft 1 
Professor A. C. ftS 

Depariment D f e 
M athematics. ** netnt l 

Loughborough Ltkttonb 

^ Ik* 


University of Sydney 

8S»iS!| 

^ajrTFgfi 

S W p ! ,y which MTfiiSt 

g. o JM,rfff; o , r t sss-jag 
r. r p. ,, " J bluoryd 

Idnlosnuhy L-rltlcal thenry d 
•LV’ ,,,,,,, ruj niirt aortal ad- 
POlitlt-al phllaaoptn 
Jo iilillmn, nnd eontemporary 
buropoun philosophy. 


■ - will DB given to 

null cunts Willi gunHnratlau 
ill llii, arnuN of phllotaoja- 
r<‘liuliM| |o Psychology w 

!huofj" try and t"" 1 * 1 * 

r™y\ poaltlnn la avallihh 
rrom 1 Jiiiiuary, 19B3- 

..““li'ry 1‘onae: A S2 4,333- 
S3 1.U94 liiittar review. 

Appointments to ledun. 
Jhlim uni usually probationary 
fur thri«H years and iha 
unlvorHlty rosurrea the right 
not t«» pi-ucead with any 
upiiol ut incut lur rinandal or 
ntliar renauns. Appllceilon*, 
niidtliui rufurimcD no. IMS, 
In* hi. Rug uirrlculuin 
'Him, list «f uubllcmiona and 
IUIUM-*. t,| tlirui< ref eruas to the 
Kngistrur. tfiilvnralty of Syd- 
ll'-v NSW 3011 A. Anal rails, fay 
l-i .luiii- l'IH4, I rum whom fur- 
!»*•••*. iiilnriiiiitliiii BvallaWa. 

I urlliur {ii-iiiTfll information 
JiImi ,iv,illul,|„ I ram AHocla- 
il'in uf ( -nnini«iiiwr , alth Uni- 
vcihIIImh fAniilHi, 36 Gardtm 
SiiiiKi-r. I .on (Inn WCIH OPF. 


University of Exeter 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
DECISION MAKING 
IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Tn mipurvlan tho one yf*r 
MA cuursn far experiences 
tourlmrs und adinlnlstratonu 
lllahor Ed ura t Ion under 
dlroi-tiun or I3r Donald Bllgn. 
This aiipolntmuni Is far on* 

^9^ * onahla tram AuBIU, 

Applicants ahould hflv ? 1 S 
lutnrust in olio or more of 
rollowlnn arena: naHoaBl 

planning In higher education, 
maihoda of student selection, 
assessment, teaching, curricu- 
lum development and aluny- 
Ing; and Institutional onvlron' 
mnnta, finance, atruchir*. 
gavarnence nnd paraonnai. 

Salary within the Lecl“*[ 
scale £7. 1 90— £ 14, 125 PfJ 
annum (under rovlawf. wl “ 
Plnccmont appropriate to w» 
and experience. 

Further de tails and tofjr* 
motion about tha plamfor“* 
course available from ttg« 
aonnej Office. Unlyerallf W 
Exator, Exeter EX 4 4 01 . ” 
whom applications ( 6 cty jg; 
giving the names or thres ™ 
ereea shuuldbe santassoonw 
^oss^bla quoting reference no- . 


University of 
York 

‘NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 

Applications erf wear 

from candidates with e , 
Clelread research .JlJlSof 
related to Ilia general flB*® „ 

British architectural hlswnr 

botwean the Anf^o-Sa*on« 
tie menu and £»“ **S£K a 
-. tlon. 1 Altnouph mw^me 
redearch ■ppolntma 1 ** JJ oro . 

(Jnlvqrslty'a Centro for M 
. aval. Studles.j., ._ 

annuiii. with USS. 

Six copies of ■JW» l, “' l n d}! 
(onn . from 1 oversf aa 
da to a t ivlth currTcuia_«taj i , 


Hi-'- 


< /• - V , 1 •* ' n. . • •! 

* *. 1 1 r - • ». yv * *•. v . \ . - 


fr ucs HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.5.84 

continued 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Cantre for Japanese Studies 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship 

JWSSSe® ?^ n men d . f nd 

,h, Jf J? w ?vfth competence in 
weniaa jJ 2 __ language and a 
the i'RfKurest In one of the 

» IS ^.r C 7X Ul C Joint 
Silly for the ab Inttlo 

S^kfaffirB 

‘S! centre? Ten able from 1 
iM ("irr IHS4 for three 
“th continuation for 
ihJ^flnsl two years of that 

SSs -sM'S'a.r »ss 

10 hih.ibh not precluded. 

gggmtfas 

m whom applications (5 cop- 

«rahould bo sent by 8 June 

Quote «ef( RB4/Df HI 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department of 

Computational Science 

Applications are Invited for 

a 

lectureship 

in the Department or Com- 
putations! Science tenable 
From Beplember/October 
1984- Candidates should be 
actively engsa e d l n „ '.L?! 
Science Research and snoujo 
be willing to take a full part In 

undergraduate ond post- 
graduate teaching end 
super vision. 

Salary at tho np.proRr ,nta 
point an scale £7,1 90 to 
c|4,13S per annum (currently 
under review} . startl no an'ojS[ 
probably not above £10,230 
par annum, plus USS. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Establish- 
ment* Officer. The Univor- 
■iiy, College Oato, 81. 
Andrews. Fife KY16 4 aJ to 
whom appllcattona (two cop- 
las preferably In typescript 1 
with tho names or throe refer- 
ee! ahould ba rant to arrive 
not later than 3th Juno 1984. 

H j 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN INSTITUTE OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Applicants must have soma 
academic qualification In tlio 
nodal Sciences. Bofflii 
experience In social Balance 
research Is also osnontlai nnd a 
specialist qualification In 
crlmlnoloQv and/or sociology 
would be an advantnne. The 
appointment will be initially 
for 3 yaora, 

Nz^ra 077 io 

experience and qualifications. 

Conditions of Appointment 
and moll tod of application are 
•yellablo from the Asnoclntf ait 
M Commonwealth Univor- 
|ltles (Appts), 36 aordon 
9qusre, London WCIH OPFi 
or from the Administrative 
ftfalstont (Appointments). 

I clarla University of Wet 
j-lgton. Private Rag, Wel.- 
Inaton, New Zealand, with 

July 1 ? off llCBrt ° nB C|DHB on A? 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
. New Zealand 

temporary 

LECTURER IN 
philosophy 

frM? D J. te .? 0 S n “ HrB Invited 
■S Pj.Jjjl.HM y qualified men 

SSW *?ay ■££ 
Sgs^Sb. sai’is'ig 

gjgfe yjjaK'jjga 

^allablafrom the Asaocistlon 

&J z 7BS5S-.^^g; 


University of Reading 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TYPOGRAPHY & 
GRAPHIC 

COMMUNICATION 
WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO 
ELECTRONIC 
PUBLISHING 

Candidates should have s 
central Interest tn the man- 
machine lntorface area of 
Information Technology end 
be experienced programmers. 
The appointment Is from I 
September 1984. Salary acele 
£7.190 to £14,123 pa plus 
USS/USDPS benefits. Further 

f iertlciilars and application 
arms (2 copies) are available 
from Personnel Officer, 
University of Reading. Whito- 
knlghts, Reading RG 6 2 AH 
Tel: 0734 87SI23. Ext. 220. 
Pleaso quote AC. 841 1 . Clos- 
ing date B June 1984. HI 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Politics 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In Poli- 
tics. tenable from 1st Octo- 
ber. 1984. Applicants should 
have a primary interest 111 pub- 
lic administration. It would 
also be advantageous for the 
applicant to have a good 
knowledge of modern tech- 
niques or social science 
research. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7.190-£B,330 n.a. on 
the scale £7.1 90— £ 1 4,1 25 p.a . 
(under review! with place- 
ment according to age and 
experience. 

Further particulars from 
thu Personnel pmcB.Unlvor- 
slty of Exeter . Exeter HX4 4Q J 
to whom applications (6 coles) 
giving the names and 
addresses of three reforees 
should be sent by 13th June. 
1984. minting ref No: 337fh 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department of Psychology 

LECTURER 

Applications ora Invited for 

V im above post tenable from 
St September. 1 98 4 or as 
soon ob possible thereurter , 
Candidates should hoyo a 
higher doproo and he active In 
resell r-cli In a racagnUed area 
uf Psychology. 

Halary at appropriate point 

on scale £7 ■ 180— £1 4, 123 per 
uniiiiiii. slartlnn solory nrobn- 
bly not a bo vo £10. 230 per 
annum, plus USS. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establish- 
monts Officer, Th^ hiniver- 

®rew^Fft°KV?6 ftl SAJ. tP 
whom o pp Itost ion a (two cop- 
(cn prrforably *h 
with tho nnmes of three refer- 
ees should be ^ Scfoi® 

not later than 31st May. 19B4j 


University of 

Southampton 
TEMPORARY 
TUTORS IN ENGLISH 
FOR OVERSEAS 
STUDENTS 

The Language Centra 
requires Tutors Tor ltt pr«- 
seaaional Course for owjjjj 
students. 6th Auoust-ZBth 
September 1984. 

Aonllcants should be 
quailriad In TEFL and have 
experience or teaching Engl Uh 
for academic purposes. 

Contact hours (94—BB per 
week) will ba paid at £8.80 
per hour. 

with full cur 


University College 
Dublin 

Applications ore invited Iiy 
the Guvi-riilnu llmly ul thf, 
College for the following full- 
time sintutory Hiipnlnimnnl- 

PR0FESS0RSHIP 

OF PHYSIOLOGY 

AND HISTOLOGY 

Prior to application, fur- 
ther Information (Including 
application procedure! may ba 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Burner, University Col- 
lege. Delftold. Dublin 4. Tele- 
phone enquiries: 6B3244 , Ext. 

The closing date Tar receipt 
of completed applications Is 
Thursday, 21st June 1984. HI 


University of 
Oxford 
Balliol College 

SHORT-TERM 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited far 
a short-term Tutorial Fellow- 
ship in Foreign History (19th 
ana 20th centuries j at Balliol 
College. The appointment la 
for two years [ram October 
1 984 . Applications and curric- 
ulum vitae by Friday 9 June to 
the College Secretory, BsJlLol 
College, Oxford OXl SBJ . 
from whom further details 
may ho obtained. HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

MASTER OF DESIGN 
(M.Des.) 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates possessing 
Initial qualifications In art. 
design, or a related discipline, 
for admission to n two-year 

f ort-time course leading to 
lie degree or Master of 
Design - 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from The Course 
Diroetar i M.Des.). Depart- 
ment of Architecture. The 
Unlvorstty, PO Bax 147. 
Liverpool L69 SBX HI 


rlcuium .- 
guage Centre. The 


W°R6 P MS; 




Fellowships 


UNIVERSITY ! 

OF EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

RESEARCH INTO THE 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 

A Research Fellow Ib required to 
help lead and coordinate research 
Into the motor Industry. This new 
posl has been crested by ihe 
University to augment an exiting 
team vmlch supports Professor 


University of Exoter 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

II K iiropiibcil In imilcrliiki] 
u inulur srlenlUic stiuK un tlin 
»rfnci ul rliHnqxs In llie (.urrlc- 
ulu uf srhuuls III Exmur, wllhh 
may result In Improved Per- 
sonal relationships. incrcati'U 
family s lability and reduced 
health morbidity. This pro- 
posal Is supported by both flic 
Health and Education 
Authorities. 

The lira! ntaqn wilt bn an 
analysis of the ( unenpts 
Involved, the (levclopmcni of 
a research protocol and «ii 
examination of the mnlerlalt, 
methods nnd costings of such a 
project. The subsequent 
atsaes will cover the develop- 
ment of loathing methods and 
materials and the undertaking 
end evaluation of the study. 
The successful applicant will 
ba appointed for one year to 
carryout the flrat stage of this 

R rojeci. Tlio applicant nhauid 
sve a proven track record In a 
relevant field of research but 
may be from any appropriate 
discipline. 

Salary Is negotiable up to 
£9.000 per annum 

Further details may be 
obtained from Dr P.H. Gentle 
or Dr John Tripp. Paediatric 
Research Unit. Exctor Post- 
graduate Medical School. Bar- 
rack Road. Exeter. Devon. 

The closing date for 
applications Is a June 1984, 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of Politics 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are Invited for 
a one ynnr Research Fellow- 
ship funded by the Neath 
Development Partnership to 
work on tho research project 
‘■Combatting Unemployment 
at the local laval" . Preferonia 
will be given to candidates 
with a degree and research 
experience in politics . «o; 
nontlcs or related eubJecU. It 
is hoped to commence tills 
project In August 1984 or ss 
floor) ofl poflfllble tlieroafter. 

Salary on range IB £6.310- 
£8.330 per annum. USS 
benefit. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars (quote ref: 
R13/B41 ere available from 
Professor J. J. RichordBon. 
Department of Politics. 
University of Strathclyde. 
McCanca Building, 16 Rich; 
mond Street. Glasgow Q1 
1XO. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 6 June 1984. H2 


Polytechnics 


‘ v rrr 

mwtWM 


University to augment an axUling 
team vmlch supports Professor 
Kriih Bheskar's research Into 
economic and financial aspects of 
the wortd motor Industry. Contacts 
wilhln the Industry would be 
helpful. Candidates ahould be 
graduates with s first dees or upper 
second class deg roe In the relevant 
subject, have proven research end 
editorial experience within the motor 
context. The appointment wfflbB on 
the RA 1 A scale C710O to EBBX per 
annum (under review) and wn ran 
for two yaare from 1 August 1964. 

Applloanta ahould wnd a 
curriculum vitae together with 
the name* and sddrenea of two 
referaai to Profesaor K. N. 
Bhaskar. School of Computing | 
Studio* and Aaoountanoy, 
University of East Anglia, 
Norwich, NR4 7TJ, from whom 
further Information may ba 
obtained. 114802) 


f- 4,1 ISmithanipion 

ISjV.. nil 

^jg£ii\i\i u-.in 


Departments of Social 
Statistics and Psychology 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN STATISTICS 

ApphoBoriB are irwftad (mUJ* ^ 
rSmvSi .Fetow on an ESM- funded 
nmnodUfeS nf WTtB. 


ntbfBodsi 


oaA The prajed to amosm*! «Ji 
{Jsvtlopm*rf ol stetu8o f* 
lor me artalyalB <A fime-BadB* dala 
inpsydtbtog^rtudlM 




Southanipton, 808 SNI 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
Hollings Faculty 

Deportment of Hbtol 
Catering end liiailtutlonel 
Managomeut 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 
LECTURER H IN 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications ara 'ovltodfor 
«(iose poata ^ tnnchooara- 
tians mansnaiTieitt and nr 
agsment teeTininuea i across 
range or courses In Ilia 
■pent, le at pombi.- 
degree and higher din 
level. Cendldatoa ehouli 
well qualified and should have 
— — fn AnnpArlaflg Dial)" 

iKBtrlea. 



LECTURER II IN 
CATERING 
TECHNOLOGY 



HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

in addition to loui maid scsdeirk: dma-oni eomiyolnfl 18 laacM na fl , t n p r * d ^"^ l ' * 
gkohn a numtwi of lni*idiscipi™ry ln&fllui« and c«nre». Tlw Potyiechruc irwtos 
applirenuni lor lha lono»lr.g pnii lonabis from Siplember 1SB«: 

Departmental E Inc bonk: Engl near Ing 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MICROELECTRONICS 

Th« appointee wHi be required io toad in the iMChing and re»»ch on 'T.lcio- 
•bc ironic*. Including labncaiion. piotMslng and galfl-an«v tethnotoflv Ooilng 
dote: 11 June IS84 

Centra el Land end Engineering Surveying 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
LAND SURVEYING 

Mapping. Jnahoie and Daep Sea Hydiographlc Sunreying. Clralng date- 0 July 
1984. 

Institute ol Mad In el Et Health Cara 

LECTURER IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

The Bpgbtntoa *M ba required to take pan In tta reathlnji ol vOMdcmBl cwreraJn 
FhyilodMrapy end » psrtldpaie In cwtree ptinntng and ins development of ennsa i 
sjnita. Clodng dale: 8 July 1984. 

Qualification* lor Appointment and 8alarlaa ICI » HKB10 9 on 1 .6 841: 

Principal Lecturer: HKB206.68II-HK92Ge.32a p.a. femnSf u^Wfaview) 
CandidtoH itiojid have lal a good honour* deatae 
an advanced ipectaBit quaWlCBiIon or exterior* a 
' iwaubatanilatproieralonalaiipaitence: and Iclprttvan admlnblradre ewiity 

Banter Lecturer HK4 178.929HK4228.380 p a. (cut ranlly under iwd — 

CandMatas ahould have lal a good honour* degree or pwi eaSoMlqMBte^ B nd 
nielarebly on advanced apaciallit qualification; (bl lubitandal oroieMlonal 
a i parlance: and (c) pitmen admlnltliiihra ability. 

Leoturar: H K4B4 .440- HK1 188.1 20 p.a. Icurremly under revlowl. 

Candidate* thould have la) * good honours .dagraa or e^ qu 
auiitHlcatlon but In cartain diodpllneB, candldaios wiih lower quelrilcationi. eudi aa 
at Higher Tachnlctan (oval, may bo conafdewL and lb) at least thiaa wan 
piolairional erpedenco. 

Appolntmeni wH be on mo-yes' greiuity-bBitteg “™S 

The real le r luitabte appalnieea may be ollarad coniracla or ou^iinnuoMfl “h™ 1 “J 
aarvlca at tin dlacreilon ol the PofriechnK. BontfUa Inctuda todfl 
accommodation lor overs*** apoointao* and local ®". " JjfjSSiiJ 

HKl 12,080 p.m. or above; mediral and dental benaiita; child ran * eduerton 
BtlovMnca and * terminal gratuity oi 2BH of baste ibUt racahad over enHrt 
contract pthod. 

Furthar Infermatlon and application forms are obtainable from the 
Aasoalatlon ol Commonwealth Unlvaralto U^otemanuL Foiter 

How. 38 Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF. Competed appltedon ftema 
ahould ba returned by the otoalng dam Hated, with the 1st “W direct »ih“ 
General Bactatary. Hong Kong Polytechnic. Hung Horn K^oon. Hong Kong 

Bndiha2ndcopvtothaAa*oolMlono1 Commonwaalih UnWorihlea. (M8M , 


Via PRINCIPAL 1 

IRg-adwrllBBmBntl 

£18,881 p.a. (award pending) 
Applications are invited for the 
important post of Vice Principal of 
this College which provides Degree, 
Post-Graduate and other advanced 
level courses in Catering and Accom- 
modation Administration, Consumer 
Studies^ Dietetics, Home Economics, 
Physiotherapy and Social Work. 
Application forms and further 
particulars are available from the 
Secretary and Treasurer at the address 
or telephone number below. 

Closing date for applications is 4th 
June, 1984. 

Ifel: Ml 3348141. JSmL 

A Scottish Central Institution, 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
(RESOURCES) 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
(ACADEMIC) 

Salary: £24,016 
within the Burnham Vice 
Principal Group 12 Scale 
(Pay Award Pending) 

: Applications are.irivHed for Uib above tyro posts. Governors ' 
would also be pleased lo hear of suitable candidates from 
; third parlies. : 

Application forms to be returned by 12th June, 10M. can be 
: obtained together with further particulars from; The Clerk to 
the Governors, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 

; Plymouth JPW8M. ; ■ h4tfii‘ 










THE nMES HIGHER EDUCATlONSUp p.putr.^ 


Polytechnics continued 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 

Appllcatloii8 are Invited Iram suitably qualified Individuals tor 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
M ESS STUD,ES ( GRA DE VI) 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS (GRADE VI) 

Ref: No. 642 1 ' 

HEAD of department of 

STUDIES (GRADE VI) 

HEAD of department of 

SOCIAL WORK (GRADE IV) 

Ref: No. 644 ' ' 

Please quote reference numbers. 


an ? «" aPPWcation form contact the 

SSSSf 3 h K 


ad^Snsnl' 0 " M dflys ,rom ths of mis 

— — - (14007) 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

lectureship 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

^l^ n W 0in1ed wiH be squired to teach Accountancy in a 

Ssg %£ssa&t& 

SSSSS&' 

Salarv (Tfllp liuiruntl.. ...J. > • 


expenses may be payabfeT ™ inc rosi or remoVflJ 

fe'JSSSdoffiS? e b,a . in ' d ifm 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

• n °SKySS Bt of Eloctrnnlca 
and Communlcationi 

Engl non ring 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LE CTUR ER U IN 

^ELECTRONIC AND 

communications 

ENGINEERING 

- Application a are, invitee 


fr*m n l JS5 tl S!'* a™ 1 Invited 
&delLV lrt “r^J Pl n«S: 




Polytechnic of the 
South Bank' 
Borough Road, London 
SE1 OAA 

Academic Registrars 
Depertment 

faculty 

administrative 

OFFICER 

<Uof: ADM13) 

Re-advertlsement 

TM" *■ * senior 
. Acadprale 


br'Eduntlo.. 

saeJa 


£*»*■„ BSc lev 
development ex 


onn or more of i 

areas . will bo 


RsfSltt. 
ice in 


’ H*h. n I c oTid cnn d Tcj a tea 


r the Poly- 


t*vi . tiiD .qual 

experience. 


lent Iona anc 


■avantawir 


Sctffin! •!* LDlonai 


b5h&w:v?b 

r. London Allow 


be In the range 
78 pa Inclusive 
owance. . 




irtlculara and 

■piwsass^i^a 

{£^-J^K ln S!!i 




- . , ™»ppiyinj, 

S ““- 1 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

tfcjolurer Jf In doclaV vi/ifST' 
.TM l *U2 c *k»r« | etfofici hY'vCni 

veespg 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

‘An Equal Opportunity Employer' 

DEPARTMENT OF BU51NESS & PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Grade VI 

5ESJS- are i nvlted fQr the above post From persons with appropriate 
loai ICa u ra a H d e *P° rl ® nce - The Post Is vacant from 1st September 
1 984, on the retirement of the present Incumbent. 

The Department, which Is one of the largest In the Polytechnic, otters a 
Salary scale: f 1 6.632-f I B.327 per annum (under review) 

KM 

— f M7IMI 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
(CHEMISTRY DIVISION) 

Department of 
Environmental 
Sciences 

Early applications are fnvlred 
fora 

NERC (CASE) 
RESEARCH 
studentship 

to study tha 

DISSOLVED NITROGEN - 

CONTAINING 

MACROMOLECULES ,N 

THE MARINE 

ENVIRONMENT 

The award will be tenable at 

Plymouth Polytechnic In 
conjunction with the Marine 
Biological Association 
Laboratories, Plymouth. 

Enquiries for further particulars 
should be addressed to: 

Dr J. Braven, Dept, of 
Environmental Sciences 
(Chemistry Division), Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Plymouth PL4BAA 


jfojo) Plymouth 
Polytechnic 


or May.*!#*** nttlnn. 


- North Stafford ahhre 
• ' • *. • ; i-Folyt^chiiic ; t-, : i/ 
. . or .Conjp^ nB . 

RE81EARCH 

: assistant 

SalarV £4 ,84 7— £S, A4p 
‘ fbr 


” . (Starr at tliii tap of tha Uo. 

Oroav llKniRcan except 
•i^inwion lathe Samar LoS: . 

'meat"" • ciency rgqulra-.. 
JS!?»fc 0, v , ? l J Polytechnic. of , 

HXEC u.fe3±Jlii (jf' 1 "’'!* 


KffUS^jSgj^: 



i Ip 1 * form*' and fur-i 

f?n^. p ?n5°V. ,Bra "w obwinafiia 


rna °'„'g 

in MalfifiS* ur ®V t *«b 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bonk 
London Road, London 
SE1 OAA 

rirpn rtmorit or Modnrn 

Faculty hi ' ''jffifn hrtstrat I vr 
Studios 

LECTURER II IN 
SPANISH 

Rori ML. os 

Ph A PpHceHons era Invited far 
the above past ta work H urt 
w",'™ 11 . 11 leant an the BA In 
rn i L “ n Hu“0M with Inter- 
national Studies, DEC HND 

c"i B f.o I ! r0f0aal0r ’ 01 Ev enlr^ 

sskF»“ wssa' ™i ,r “ 

tsH^ulUr. „ Span,Bh language 
reaching or resoarch/teachlnn 
In current Spanish politics/ 
economics would ba valuable. 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 

lecturer in 

BUSINESS 

information 

S*^£?.su» 
SwK? jssst ■” ™ w “ i 

T^succwhil candidate wM be 

SSSa^sss 

Applloatloh form and funhar 
■ ■vaSabtafrom,. 

C*ow*gd«ii:4 Junaf 4' Rtf: 70031 


Holidays and ' 
Accommodation 

I 

M Auitralja.8Tli8 ql Aijl . ! ■ ' 


1 T J!w..^uwmBr neet. . '.i 


lecturer 
h/senior 
lecturer, 
FRACTIONAL (0.5) 

Iter; ML. 04 

tlt^efove n2?P*» Br ° tnvltBd 'or 

SMSSB EK. ’ Kftft.ffi i 

•hould he multilingual with 

aB * lvo , <»r nenr native Spanish 

jrH-MWuVh^,ir.js 

if* noma avunlng work. 


Ssste" poet 1 -jrra 

eeofflffp, PP^ul.r. 


erence number. 




The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 

Bohao. orB^Inesa snd Socle, 

LECTURER 
¥ ifsemor 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
ber^f§ 84 l b " a,1 * : from aeptem- 


rBI, S2 I Ui £7,473— 
£13:70?; BL £10,841- 




KSl#yK 

• SHS3S4 


: • msrrnMffl ■ • 


• Nations, 

aS’te 


.i^sslas 




ftffi&'ss?,/’- r^&frssS| 










Bristol Polytechnic 

S2Sft.>. t, E a !J t Nursing, 
Health i^A^pplIod Social 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
NURSING STUDIES 
REF NO. L/28 

■liirvo tunulmrs with estniisiv!, 

Rllliiiul •ixpnrlfi]|i'(g tu iinlvil 

and co-urilliuitn plnciimiiiiis uu 
tlia new IIKl< lihmsl N rabm 

icm5° , rl ,nn, . M '" ln SniiiiVinimr 

IOH4. Criiiliuitos In trri'stoil in 

vvI » « ‘"jLIMNiltlvnly wnlmn ". 

. *- B hrtfd*ites will bo nxiu>rin| 
, Pluil. l:ci-orcll||(i(tt miri 
iiiidiirtnkii wi.iUm>iii|>h w|"|! 
rllnlnil uurnn triithi'i's mid 
r '- 1 '1 n wldn vurl- 

"iL* ' ,, l ,l, l IWJMMIW Will! 

will lm coui'i>rii(.|| with tint 

Saar u,ncMn « < >r H'ttMi 

yenr roiiunniii iiiii U |i l sin 

OT“^Ai22A i a S98^. P,,,,nBtl "« 

cito <a°L fev, 

SSrT- IlfW 3 -£1 ".^52 

Jp wfiT b n J» 

appropriate sualn 

""ft?™ 

Sat 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 
REF NO. L/20 


e^fSVwVnSS m3 

8££gs riw,!?; 

mant nMh fl f*” 1 Hie develop- 
mam or the noclol work pro- 

»™71n rt W, " ln n U pnr° 

KSdnr M to ,. ncl “« course 
C O k Ml 1 tho ,V *’° your 

«&. S n< Z\ cuurse ^ Iao 

S2R"V" nco "Snlor lovoMn 
aoclal work tralnlnn linve 
sknT- 'I, ■‘'“dei-ahlp an S linlnon 

fiahltH a JlmJl nv ? B w ' ,n ostnh- 
usnad ncademlc rccartl. 

Tills i is a challenging pant In 

camHn’n f Sr BBtod ,V“P“«nient 


Tor . B wi«la range uf 
EI»f?h n#l cuu re oh far 
cnro worker* and the 
“pointed will bo 
fn . p, . oy “ m “1 ur role 


Sffissa'KBrfsa.isrisais: 

{ntBraat. r ? roc,, ce. to run her 

s£SA 

ssS^sF»™^ 


oiinuni. 


Bcnlni £ 12.31B— 
*l»«r) - £ln,744 nor 


LECTURER 
IFSENIOR 
I^CTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK/ 
SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION - 
REF NO. L/SO 

wsass'jassa^ 5 "® 


mma 

Deportrnon° lJraOS «« 

tmndtSSS^ ^hX ,, L be B,v "» 

taken .mi >yno have under- 

s5HSE»J 

eiofaBY ,*1 A’ ■ - 

fe'KSSS 

■sSaSpWBaBSte 

1W 




„ seioaT^ 

on3P ®««5i , ftS£t 

Sss," 

lecture^ 11 . 

•*•(: MOi 

Sw«Tm n,l ^ t j, of Mtcfci., 

SnsaSf^ai 

mnrhlnee. B at wt. 


ure|t U rlng 

tlcula^r^S"''®' 1 - 

ri ilody nemic SLSSJ^* t , 

aBBoclated Pipe ,* 5 ^ ^ ! 

oxpnctod ^ to g— ill® * 
aupervlae i«SS™« t; 
ornns of IntnvN^ ta "" . 

piraSrji 

■ive or London All 

mvSm 

wsasgs 

rt JJ2*S Polyteohnlc La in Eo j 
Opportunities Eraplwi. 0 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Applying foi 
a job 

in Gwent? [ 

The National Association d f; 
Teachers in Further and !, 
Higher Education is in & , 
pule with Gwent CmuBj 
Council over conditknucfr 
service. 

Anyone considering apjfr 
ing for a lecturing job in 
Gwent is asked to contact: 
Jim Munnery 
or 

Paula Lannlng 
NATFHE 
Hamilton House 
Mambledon Place 
London WC1H9BR 
Tel no; 01-3876806 ; . 

Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

School Of HotelkaepieB* 
Catering 

neguired In BeptMW 

1984. to teach of. a*ff ; 

Higher Diploma, MCIMA vA 
to a lesser extant. C « “ 
courses. 

P/L FOOD AND 
BEVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT 
to make e aiaJnr eontri^ ' 
tlon to ooursa and aujig 
development. Candlo^ 
should be qualined to ; 

level and have varied oW 
trial experience. R«o™£ 

1 

Salary M. SIS.jM.Yj ■: 
poaslblo max. or £lon , * , 4 5 i| 
me. Application To^'cHd . ’ 
further details 
Administrative Officer 


Norfolk County 

Norwich C C™cW lf 
Further and Higher 
Education 

Ln/SL COMPUTER 
STUDIES 
(2 POSTS) 

I...1antpr?. 


■"‘“Kina wtPgl^Sf ” »8S 

S .SKfSffii»*-SS 

I or as Boon « P°" 
•waroa. ' „ S 0 S- 

! mZVSix* 

I Jcct to conflrpiBUont 

I fe.rrehor dotetle 


.!V • ..::v • 

>V i-T*'-' ■ 11 1 1 f j . 1 !- w - J SiPYiMwHMKiSS? r Tv- * ' • r ; 



TIMF.S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.5.84 


^jj^esof Further Education continued Industry & Commerce 


/fffCitvof Saif 

r SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY A 

indications are Invited from suitably qualified persons with 
SSra degree and/or professional qualifications for the 
Swing posts to be offered from 1 st September 1 9B4 or as soon 
Sslble thereafter. Candidates should have relevant 
^tessional/industrlal/commerclai experience, preferably with 
experience In Further/Higher Educallcn. 

department of art and industrial design 

LECTURER I/ll IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 

department of construction and surveying 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 

QUANTITY SURVEYING (RICS) 
LECTURER II 

IN HOUSING MANAGEMENT 

department of engineering 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN COMPUTER AIDED 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 
LECTURER I/ll IN 
DIGITAL RECORDING 
TECHNOLOGY AND TECHNIQUES 
department of humanities . 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BAND MUSICIANSHIP 
LECTURER I IN 
MUSIC SYNTHESIS 

DEPARTMENT of science 

LECTURER I/ll IN RADIOGRAPHY 
LECTURER I/ll IN 

PROFESSIONAL NURSING STUDIES 
LECTURER I IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Salary scales in accordance with Burnham FE scales viz: 

Lecturer I £5,649- £9,735 per annum ) 

Lecturer II £ 7 , 21 5-£U ,608 per annum ) under relvew 

Senior Leolurer £10, 683-El 3,443 per annum ) 
with grade and starting salary dependant on qualifications and 
previous experience. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Principal, Salford College of Technology, FrederlcK 
Road, Salford M6 0PU. Tel: 061 736 6541 {foolscap s.a.e. 
please). Completed forms should be returned ae soon aa 
~ possible. 

- Salford College of 

"81 uffrM Tethootogy 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

, FACULTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 

— . baaed In Derby 
„J^ B .* ,ock till. Snlnry 
8S?» SO 1 £6,0Sf>— £9,660. 

°rferlng icopn for 
SgffrijP, management and 
Q rSanlMtlonBl development. 

ih£ pp ““)?°n rej-" 1 " end rur- 
. StSrnM^SSrere irom the 
: RB S™» Officer. Derbyehlra 
KJlHS Higher Education, 
wqleiton Road, Derby DE3 
l , Bfe PtTon B iWby 47181. 

'Vhom com- 
forma should be 

Kne7 , f§84’? V 

Hols & Accora 

Cent. 

"Sfew—rstrviai 

£ 85 * *i BB * B nt Jet rir/abdm. flat 
! (««M UB d8pQB,t °8|3 

- North Yorkshire 

' - To Isa ' .. 


Awards 


University of Exeter 

Department or Geography 

ESRC LINKED 
AWARD 
SMALL FIRMS 
SECTOR IN 
PORTUGAL 

aws- SreBg 

Vi«SSSFTS- r ^? ^ 

don whip" to workonaepeewof 
small and medhim el**d Hrms 
In Portugal. Further detail* 
are evallBbla from Dr A 
WHlIame. Doper tmont or 

^Inner^HvlT’^oWr 1 ^ 
4RJ. to whom a currlrulurn 
vitae and the Mrnee and 


addrasBee of two ref®™** 

should bo aent by 3S WfS 
l9B4. 2 ! :1 


Queen Mary 
College/HM Treasury 

COLLABORATIVE 
AWARD IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Department of Economics 
Applications are Invited for 


Por Sale 





Training Supervisors 

Rank Xerox is selling up un Information T«hm4nyy Ccnuc (I TyC) m ils 
Colnhruiik premises which will serve ihe Sluugh urce. In li.iisnn wiili 
Berkshire Cuuniv Council, ihe Manpower Services Commiswnn and the 
Dcpniinicul of Industry . 11 will train young people in a hnml range of 
Information Technology and personal skills, develop focal awareness and 
use of Infrimuition Technology and encourage new business developments 
This has created some interesting nppprlunilics for professionals with a flair 
for communicating their skills lu young people. 

Software 

£8,340 

For this position you should have * general knowledge of microcomputers, 
data communications equipment, rohoi control. CAD and netwurklng sys- 
tems for dma handling. You should also have detailed knowledge of compu- 
ter programming in Basic and other popular high level languages. 

Electronics/Hardware 

£8,430 

To qualify for this important post you must have specific skills in the design 
and maintenance of microcomputers, peripheral and Interfacing circuitry as 
well as a flair for communicating with young people. You should aho have 
recem experience in manufacturing, design or field service. 

For further details and an application form contact Chief Executive. Shire 
Hall. Shinfield Park. Reading RG2 «XD. Tel: Reading S75444. Ext. 3021. 
Closing date: 25th May, 1984. 

Berkshire County Council is an equal opportunity employer and all appli- 
cants will be considered solely Dn the basis of suitability for the post irrespec- 
tive of race, colour, sex, marital status or disability. 1 14B13) 


Administration 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


HEAD OF PLANNING 
AND RESOURCES 

Further and Higher Education Branch 
Salary range: £18,251-£18,027 plus £1,347 
London Weighting Allowance 

The Branch Is responsible for the administration of the 
Authority's 31 colleges Including five polytechnics. Within the 
Polytechnics and Colleges are employed some 8.000 full-lime 
equivalent further education Lecturers and about 6,000 full-time 
equivalent further education non-teaching staff. The net annual 
budget Is over £200 million. 

The FHE Seotor fs undergoing radical change In response to 
student need 9 and to other pressures such as Government 
policies. 

We are now seeking an officer to direct and lead Ihe four sections 
of the Branch that are in the forefront of developments. These 
sections, totalling 25 staff In all, are responsible for student lees, 
course approvals, student records; accommodation; supporting 
the current review of Advanced Further Education In Inner 
London; and the newly created Resource Section, the primary 
role of which Ib to develop a distribution of resources to Colleges . 
and other Institutions. , 

Applicants for this senior position should have demonstrable 
experience of planning and co-ordinating change and will clearly 
need a higher degree of numeracy. 

Suitable for )ob sharing. 

Application forms and further details are available from the 
Personnel Services DMalon (EO/Estab. IB), Roam 36B,The 
County Hall, 8E1 7PB. Please enolosa an SAE. 

Closing date for the return of completed applications is 1 st June, 
1984. 

ILEA 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER ^ 


TOYNBEE HALL 

deputy warden 

■ . j r-.-w jf-nBniiniinrifll chan a es which must follow the 


Two requirements are mandatory; mn, , 

CU TowlbeeHali 2 a nadonal institution , one of London’s b«t 
known a!3 oldest residential settlements, existing to ran* i its 

mealsin the Hall asdesired. Starting salary about £12,0Q0p.a. 
Age up to about 53. ■ j..;' 


Charity Appointments, 
146 Qtfe«i Victoria Street, 

London EC4V4HN. 




Royal Callage of Nursing 
Institute of Advanced Nursing Education 

REGISTRAR 

Pending re l ire mant creates this vacancy which carries wide 
responsibilities for gennral administrative services, sludent 
enrolment and for the Ren examination systems. 

Candidates should possess relevant administrative 
experience gained in an educational establishment, they 
should be numerate and the person appointed Is likely to be 
a graduate. 

This post is London based, the salary scale is£1 1,329 
£13,768 inclusive of London Weighting (annual revision 
pending) and there is a contributory pension scheme. 

Further details and application forms from the 
Principal Personnel Officer. Royal Collage of Nursing. 
20 CavsndiBh Square, London W1M OAB, Tel: 01 -409 
3333. Closing date for return of forms: Friday 1st Juna 
1984. U47B81 


Council for National Academic Awards 


ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 


Applications are invited lor the post ol Aosisient Registrar wllh initial 
responsibilities for Business end Sochi Studies. . _ 

In addition to his or har work In tha field ol Business and Social 
Studies, the Assistant Registrar will be Involved In tho development of 
tha Council's academic policy generally. 

Candidates for the post should bn well quolillea academically ana/or 
professionally and should have appropriate teaching and/or academic 

administrative experience. .... , ^ 

The salary scale Ib m.a70-£lfi.2at p.a. Including London Weighting. 
Salary on appointment will not exceed £14.026 p.a. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: Aselsteiit Sewetagf 
(Personnel) CNAA. 344/384 Gray's Inn Road. London WC1X 8BP: 


’erionnall CNAA. 344/384 Gray's Inn Road. London WC1X SBP: 
Tel: 01-278-4411 to whom applications giving detail* ot 
qualifications and experience end the namaa of two refereea 
should be submitted by 1 June 1884. 


the namaa of two refereea 


Hertfordshire 
Education Engineering 
Project 

PROJECT 

CO-ORDINATOR 

(FULL-TIME) 

Required ftir throe vogra 
•tar tins September 1984. 
Salary — Senior t-eciurar 
Scala. 

Tlie Prajoct will Involve 
irilQhar education inatliutlana. 
secondary schools and Indus- 
trial companies. 

Thu alma or ilia Projort are 
la anrniiritna aUtn pupils in 
ItevtrorUahlro schools *a vntur 
tha analnearlnu prarosslona 
and to provide enhancement 
to tholr education by direct 
involvement or Ideher educa- 
tion and Intliiatry In Project 
work. 

Applications as soon on poh- 
Bibln to tlih County Education 


Research & 

Studentships 


whom further details may ba 
obtained. Hiz 


Central Register and 
Clearing House 

ASSISTANT TO THE 
REGISTRAR 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANISATION 



Scale a - 
£8 VS82-E9 i . 087 (I ncludln B 

London Aflowence). Promo- 
tion proapocte. Lotte r 
naming two reforeae. to Cen- 
tral reeolater and Cloerlno 

fe„ U 3S^lS r ^r d Pra^KSi 

cftSy * n ppl Icnnto ahort 

for In tar view Ito he held end 

May) will be contacted. Hta 


University of Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Anoilcetione 

• ■ post of Admltilsirn civo 
AOs 1st ant in t>w Deputy 
trar'e orriee. The poat le tem- 
porary for a pmod of ona 
yaer. Candldotea ah oil Id hold 
e good honour* degree, end 
alia uld have had some further 
experience in nUliar employ- 
men! or In poelBraaunte 
study. 

Salary on the Administra- 
tive Grade -IA- scale: £6.3 10- 
El 1 .618 pe Cunder review*. 
Further details from Mie 

naming tnrpe rererepe) ehould 


Conferences 
& Seminars 


Rusldn College 
Oxford 

History Workshop Centre for 
boolal History 

Saturday, Bfitlt Max, 9.30 
a.ai.— 6.00 p.m. 


POPULAR . . 
LITERATURE 
CONFERENCE 

. •> ’6 JrdM. I* ■ 'Has. 


UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

BRITISH GAS 
COUNCIL 
RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Ito student wli tain a rnultl- 
dlecipl Inary team lad by Protas- 
sof Paler Young which la working 
on the appllcetlon ol advanced 
methods of adaptive signal pro- 
cessing to geophysical prob- 
lems. “to research win bo con- 
cerned particularly with the 
analysts o/ ground probing radar 
signals using recursive me l hods 
of Urne-series analysis and wDU 
entail close collaboration wllh 
the British Gas Engineering Re- 
search Station al KMngworth. 
Applicants should have a first or 
ui»er second class honours 
degree (or its equivalent) in an 
appropriate subject area such aa 
control and systems, geo- 
physics, elsdrical/electionlc en- 
gineering. physics, applied 
mathematics or computing. 

Those Interested should contact 
Proles ear P. C. Young, Depart- 
ment o> Environmental sciences, 
University of Lancaster, Lencaa- 
I tar LAI 4YQ. 1147971 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Applications ere Invited 
from sruduetea of any Lfnlvor- 
slty fort 

A RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

tenable from October 
19B4 In the Faculties or Aria 
or Educational studies or Lew 
or Social Selene en or Archi- 
tecture rior work of a non- 
technical natural. Present 
value £3.460 + feaB. Candi- 
dates Graduating In 1984 will 
be considered. Applicants for 
tha Studentship mutt 
apply aeparntely for admission 
to the Individual department 
concerned If IHsy finvs hot 
already done so- Particulars 
and application forme from 
the Registrar and Secretary 
(Starring), tho University. 
Sheffield 810 2TN-. Closing 
date: 31 May 1904. QuOf? 
Ref: RBSfDl HI 1 


University of Keele 

Department of Education 

ESRC "LINKED” 
STUDENTSHIP 

Appl (cations ere Invited for 
an ESRC Studentship tor two 
years from October* 1 984. for 
work in the area of Curricu- 
lum Implementation and/or 
Evaluation^ In-, conjunction 


ii 


. 


» tf-ua^ar'iSSiSK 

Open Xeamlne Project (Direc- 
tors Professor B. F. Kempa); 

Applicants should Hold ‘a 
' Honours degree. Further 
Satiate from the Safratory 












Colleges of Art 


education department 


MAIDSTONE COLLEGE OF ART 

appointment of 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

college provides course® feadtog “8WS The 

SST Fine A/t and Grap'SS aFoSaZ 

Bff 8 have extensive teadiln 


Colleges of Higher Education 


I Bulmershe College of Higher Education 

Required for January 1 985 

director of 

IN-SERVICE 

EDUCATION 

(Burnham Head of Department 
Grade 5) 

(Re-advertisement) 

•mE % 8 °for 01 MK four 3 nd h , as 

6®*™* !««*» education n8iVe 

Completed forms to be returned by eth June, 

BB * Shlre C0Un,y COu ™» » ™ «Wl opportunity employer. 

' ( 147 B 8 J 


Roehampton 
ff Institute 

InaWuie seeks to make Lie fallowing 5 ld Ws** 1 degrees. The 
September, 1984 “«25JlSS5S ^ ^ 1at 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


h ^^ m0l ^ Hn Co<w *y Council 1 

0R QAfi ^nstitSteof 

, ; EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

•• ' ' FA CULTY of art s design • 

: ' TE OF F0UND ATI0N STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURER GRADE 2 


HEAD OF FE TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

GRADE VI HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Salary £16, 632-E18.327 

Bolton Is one of four ns tionsl mnirac u/hom .n. . 




THE TIMES HIGHE R EDUCATION S,ffpiBi^ | | ^ IC Ti ),,E5 HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.5,84 



Create courses. 

OM&S cS?5M F¥E B AFE U s£denls and otSr^^irt 1 lhB ma l or 

* an appro- 


Imponani 

SSSSisS 55 *^^ 

Tel: Bolton (0204) 28851 


Metropolitan bJS 

sREnoZ^ 

(Collage of hi ™ 
affiliated to u. 

of Leeds, 

lectures . 

IN MUSIC 

with special refers^ 

mary and middle 3 ? 

lonaswellasneiZ 

level musicianship 
12 month contract, 

feMr^ 

£££«*— ■** 

The Principal t 
Bratton Hall Colto 
Weat Bratton, vSu 
West Yorks, WF44L? 
Tel: 092-485281 


Overseas 




BophVefe 


for appointment to prats regardless of sex, race, colour or national origin 

Department of Mathematicsj Theory, Statistics and Organisational Theory and 

1 rotessor must be able to present these disciplines in a co- 

A TWfnpatd 0 „j „ ordinated fashion in line with the school's objec- 

Mathematics as wpII 8 of research In tives. Candidates should have a good research 

mainematics as well as substantial teaching exne- ™cord. 6 

rience required. Supervision of higher degree can n 

didates desirable. ^ can Department of Geography: 

Lecturer Professor 

sea s- .• »->-»•»- . 

-KXSSzi ?s2iS££ C£ « - 

propriate teachinc pynppiannn ^ 


7 ,v — . "»wreu«Mra or otf 
propriate teaching experience. 

Department of Chemistry: 

Professor/Senior Lecturer 


Department of Physics: 

Lecturer 

Applicants must have post-graduate qualifications 

111 Phvflirn A hnnl*m. A ..^j * x t. ■ _ j il«« Id 


» uwtiuicr x v 

A Doctorate in rham.'ot,.,, j . . Applicants must have post-graduate qualifications 

of research in ChemUtr^requIred tah8d field A back,rround in teachin ® educatlon,! 

Department of English: c • v 

PwxfA M „./e — j- t oemor Lecturer in Science and 

Mathematics Education 


Professor/Senior Lecturer (2 nosts) m S f ience and 

A Doctorate or Master’s d ^ Mathematics Education 

Language for the fire t p^andSat^reK^ A PP lic *"t* should be well- qualified academically 
{5®"* Pj» f an ^ at least five years of teach!™ f nd P^^i?naUy to at least the Master's degree 
glish Literature and/or English as a sonnnf * Ve ‘ Experience in teachers education would be a 

language at university level required strong recommendation. 

Communication Scienr** The salary ranges in respect of the posts are: 

Professor/Senior Lecturer R23109 x 986 ' 24 

A Doctorate in Communication RoU nno a * . * ? Cnior LectUren R16 667 x 936 - 24 046 

‘ teaching experience, proven dStfSl^ Lecturer: R12 657 x 780 - 16 667 x 936 - 22 173 

h™!^ a !? 0nal a ^ ity paired. Candidates 6 musf t P® 1 } 8 ^®* 5 ! 0 allowance of 12 per cent is also 
nrfiffimhf ^ p ®™ nce in Communication Science P aya ^ le ’ The initial salary notch will be determined 
both. ^ ^ 6 flraR Of media “ ti0 " 8 8 " d ** 

Computer Centre: ■ Benefits for full-time permanent and contract staff 

Director , . nclude pension, contract benefits and medical aid 

. fund membership, a 13th cheque as annual bonusi 

At least; a Master’s 1 degree ' in Tfafa ■ Spnerous vacation and long-leave privileges. i 9ub ’ 

«ing/Ana>ysis plus exteS exLi^ f ld !j ed tertiary • education, 

puter waives and users’ applications are reouir ^ * ,0 P sin & removal and travel expenses. 

Department of Public AdmUi •’ ^PPUca.tions with detailed CV and the full names. 

profMcni- ' • : ®^ str ation: addresses of three professional referees should he 

roiessor- . . : . If : fW tt ? 1 thc Assistant Registrar (Administration) n 04 ; 

Post-DTflHnoio ■■ - 'l July 1984. Detailed information andap'i 

pUcation frtrmjj nVQ ui„ 


^ j ^noiaates, must be able to in I w *>°Phuthatswanj 

ssss^*< 

KMF -- : ! • -rrxxfojor. . ^ 


^ch & Studentships cont 

f imJnFORMATiON 

\ Tmou)& f?y, Norr i 
* ^uALmmm"j 

TheSdenceand 

Engineering Research i , n 

Council has an answer: 

Studentships for postgraduate conversion courses 
for up to one year. 

They are for graduates in management and the arts, 
as well as science and engineering, and the courses are of 
industrial and commercial relevance. 

Jlcovere information acquisition, handling and use 
involving the latest technologies in microelectronics, 
computing and telecommunications. 

Applicants will need a good honours degree or an 
equivalent combination of qualifications and experience. 

SERC's one-year studentships on post graduate 
rft flvprcinn courses are part of an IT Initiative promoted by 
the Department of Educ ation and Science. 

Information Technology Studentships, 

Science and Engineering Research Council, 

North Star Avenue, 

SWINDON SN2 1ET 
Telephone: 0793 26222 Ext 2137 


sere 


University of 
Warwick 

ESRC RESEARCH - 
LINKED 

STUDENTSHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 
PhD PROGRAMME 

Application* arn Invlicii Tar 
TWO twu-yoor ruhuiirrh 
a war- lift Inatlliiii lu u I'hD 
qualification in iln, fullowiiiii 
finlcls: 

1| MuiroFcaiiomlciniJ Erunu- 
metric- l*rcjLtli-nis In Mudull- 
inii thn UK Economy. 
(SupervltiriJ by Professors 
Millar niKl/ur Wallis; 
linked Hi thn ESItC Mnc- 
ruuLCuiomic Modelling 

Elurnau) 

2» Public Erunuinlcs nnd Wel- 
fare Crlterln: Theory and 
Same Applications. 

ISupcrvIsed by Professors 
Roberts and Sturii) 

Candidates will normally be 
expected to have ■ amplc-ted a 
Musters couraa pruarnnimu. 


Tlioy should write Tor furthor 

f iartlculnra as suon as possible 
o Dr J. I. Round. DopurLmont 


to urj. I . uouna. uoiiurimoni 
or Economics, University or 
WurwlLk, Coventry CV4 7 AL. 


University of Bradford 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

iriaad-tann appal utinont. 
up to 2 years). Applications 
are Invited Trotn candidates 
hi ild I no a PhD In Electrlcul 
Ennliieei-lnn. Physics or Mate- 
Hum Science and with a ooad 
knowledge of solid statu 
device physics to atudy 
appllcutlons or the S 1 POS-SII- 
Icon hetcrojunctlan system. 
This work Is supported by a 

B rant from the UK Ministry of 
lefaiirn and will be carried 
utit 111 the new M k-ro- 
electronlca Centre situated in 


the Science Park adjacent to 
the University. Excellent facil- 
ities are available for device 


(Lancheater) 

Polytechnic 

Coventry 

□apartment nf Geonrnphy 

ESRC RESEARCH 
STUDENT8HIP 
(CASS AWARD) 

On Industrial Choriflo nnd 
uie laduetrinl Propnrty 
Market 

Applications ere invited 
rrom aooaraphnrs, Erol.u- 
miita. Planners ur other niittn- 
bly tor potentially) cniuliriod 
canaidalea for thn above stu- 
dentship which Is linked to 
current research within the 

department. The raaearL-h la In 

asMclatfon with Coventry 
City Council with whom the 
successful applicant will work 
far several months. 

Tho resaarch alms to assess 
tne relationship between the 
operat ion of the industrial 
property market and Indus- 
trial change, with particular 
rererenca to Coventry, and to 
Implications or 
awrtndlnas for local authority 
towards industrial 
regeneration. 

wvKHUU’Pr Particulars may be 
Sp&gad from DrM.J. Hoe ley 

SjuSX 1 SFO. to whom 

S^”jVW984° 8U *'" ,,t ‘ 
EumVoyor. , * Ua * Ow ‘ ortu fi , i t f 


University of London 
Goldsmiths' College 

□apartment of Mathematical 
Srlencns 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


■ 11 U 1 ui c Draiiuwiw aw« 

and IC fabrication, measure- 
ment and analysts. 

Salary on scale £ 7 . 190 — 
£ 11,619 PS. 

Application forms .and 
details (Ref: PH R A/EE/MOD/ 
THl rrom Personnel Secre- 
tary, University of Bradford, 
W. Yorks BD 7 1 DP. Closing 
date aaap. Hll 


The UniveriBty of 
Sheffield 

ESRC LINKED 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
Information Technology 
and Urban Planning: 
Attitudes towards 
Information Management 


, . JJL1UI I1IC4U1UXI HiauaAomwub 

Applications ora Invited for ° 

a fir lei i co and Enfilnoorlno Application! are Invited for 

Research Council Studentship thn nbovo ntudentshlp from 


tunable In 'the above (launrt 
■ nun k and nvollublo from S °P- 
teinhur/Ortohur 1984 . A null - 
rants Hhoiild have, or expect to 
liuva. a m»od Honours ilonron 
In a rnlovnnt dlsrlplliin. The 
sucresaful rniullUatu will rngt 
«U.r for a lilnlier (Icigrt'B 

Thn rnrrnnt i-nsnnrch liltar- 
untH of llie ilopnrlmnut are tn 
the following flehla: 

Abtrouomy (Obsarvntloiial 
and Tliourtitlcnl). Com- 
hliiatorlal Mnthoninlics t Block 
nusinns. Oraph Tliowyl. 
Computer Sclonco tlinuga Pra- 
mviinn). Punctlniiai A 




tisHcsi Survey Sampling) 

Further Uatails end applica- 
tion forms arc available from 
the Higher Degraas Assistant, 


tilt. IIUUTl* n,IN«,.ai»r ■ ■ — 

araduatns with nt least a Kill 
deiirno or from students who 
exneot to obtain sucli a degree 
■luring the academic year. The 
successful applicant will carry 
out rntiuurch far hlgllur ilpflroe 
for n minimum per lari of iw-o 
yaars troni Ortobnr 10B4, Due 
to a very tight uclmduln. Intnr- 
ohKuI persona are strongly 
ndvlsoil to contact Professor 
Inn Mnssor by tolanlipne 
(0742 - 7 8955. Ext. 61791. 
Applications, in lending cv 
plus names and addresses of 
two rafereos, shun Id be aont 
ns soon as possible ip Prp- 
fasflor F. I Maswtr. Dspni-l- 
menl of Town and RoqIoiibI 


am I th s ? 1 ' ^ o u □ no°" Lewishom University of London 

f". ffifJIW: Hii «-> 


Tlie City University 

Centre Tor Banklnn end 
International Finance 

ESRC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
MONETARY 
HISTORY 

Applications sro Invited Tor 


University of 
Liverpool 

D*Bartment or Mechanical 
Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

’ trom'£Un} tto .. n * are Invited 

Oc«t^T?f Reaeorch Aaaiatant 
cagcen»a re 1 ? 5 t ‘ c !’ Project la 

SS&SL'WB 


•na tojifjf^lJJ^comniene- 


tory between 1870 ana 

‘linked* « 

the SRC 'financed Monetary 

History Project. 

For Turther detailB Contact 
Dr Forrest c “ pl f ’ , 51 mIhb' 

ttSS.&vSrtng&S 

Froblsl " 

Centre 


University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 
GRADUATE . 
research IN 
POLITICS 

„ A limited num^er f of Q 8 W- 


imperial College, 
London SW7 2PG 

Department of Social and 
^Economic Studies 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

■ apod hanoura nradUBtas In 
Social sclonco or hnglnBarlno 
for Research leading to MPnii 
or PhD in the following or 
related topics: 

1 . Overseas Investment and 
Industrial Policy 

B. Business Strategies for 
Survival 

3 . Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Careers 

4 changes In the Elec- 
tronics and Telecommunica- 
tions Industries 

5 . Trade Union Democracy 

Please write aa soon as pos- 
sible enclosing a brier «-v 

indicating preferred researen 

area to: LmUrg. S«re- 


UnivcrHity of 
Durham 

ihipunmcnl (ji->Hli-iilill% 

Apulli >ii I- mi-, uri: luvltcil 

fruin ■ umll'lnti-h wild nr 
'•Xpert Inn u ■■■ ■■ >il lifiiKiLirH 
(in.iri-rr in r.unurnpiiv or ,■ rein- 
vent su' lul s. Imiip. tnr mi 

ESRC LINKED 
AWARD 
STUDENTSHIP 

isui»-rvls>->l hv Hr It. Ilixl- 

suii and imiubli- III the llrsi 

f».r two yfrn-s (rum I 

Oilcibr-r 1111141 nil "Re-liulus- 
trl-il lea tliiu program ini-s in 
bii-, ; | ■ Insure aieus In tile 
Eiiruimaii Crunniiiilll) . ” 

I- urihr.r piirtlculars Ircun 

tlie Administrative Asslslant. 

Dcpartinnnt nf Gnuuranhy. 
klomv Lohorut.irles, South 
[(anil. Durlium Dili SUE. tu 

Whom npplli.-uiluns shuuld ha 
sunt as suuu us iiussllile. HI 1 


University of 
Liverpool 

nepurimeui of Payclmlunv 

ESRC 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP 

An ESRC Linked Post- 
□ radimin Studeiilnhlp in work 
for n PhD Is nvallelile frt.ni 
Octubur 1 st. 1 SB 4 . Tlio holder 
will tnrry out rmmerrli on the 
topic of rhlldrm's riovcloptnn 
undnreiandlng of tlie 

Dppaurnnco-ruullty distinc- 
tion. Candldntos should have a 
dcurro lu Psychalnny and u 
portlculnr Interest lu cuiinuive 
development. Applications, 
Including the names ur two 
referees, should romh the 
Registrar. The Uni varsity. 1*0 
Box 147 , Llvor|>ool L 69 3 UX, 
not later than 26 th JyhO. 
Quote Rot: RV/ 3 12 /T 11 E 6 . 


University of Bradford 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN 
C-14 DATING 

Klxed-tarm appointment i. 
Applications are invited from 
science graduates, preferably 
with good Honours degrees In 
Physics and with some post- 
graduate experience, to easlet 
with research Into the C -14 
dating of small samples. The 
oppolntinaiit will be made Into 
collaboration with AERE Har- 
well and will Initially bo Tor 
iwo years. Initial ee lory oh the 
scale £ 6 . 310 — £ 8.530 P® 
depending upon age. 

qualifications and experience. 
Application farms and further 
particulars from the Person- 
nel Secretary. 'Ref-, 

TH). University of Bradford. 
West Yorkshire BD7 IIJP. 
I lit or mul AiunilrlrtH to Mr S. E. 
W uric II. 1’ i iwM ITrttl Milt otx M IOC* ! 
of Physics UE 74 733466 . Cloa- 
Ina date asap. “ 1 1 


The University 
of Manchester 

Department of Sociology - 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications arn Invited for 

this studentship from arodu- 
ate social srleutlata fsoclol 
ouy. anthropology, econam- 
Icb, geography) to work an tng 
division of labour and 
accumulation or cnjiltni m 
small a n ter pr I bm . Tli a Btudent 
will be expected to Interview 
ontrfiprenaurs and study thali 
Tirms; Th o research will be 
located in Macclesfield and Is 
linked to the ESRC project on 
work and social chonap there. 
Tlie studantahlp !■ Tor two 
years In the first Instance. 

Further detalle and appllce- 
tlon forms from Dr A. J. 
Lai te. Sociology Department. 
The University. Manchester 
MIS 9 PL- H11 


J , Box 8 A 
res*. 


University of 
Liverpool 

,io £!S t SSS&2£i^S®a , “ 

ESRC RESEARCH 
LINKED PhD 
STUDENTSHIP 


Ce^SWSLlg^lVar on the scale i 
.. “*-*. 0 , 35 O p 0 r annum. 

fqrms M d Wr- 


wf.was's 


'iifelWB 


The University of 
Sheffield 

D- p - rt menl a or H Economic and 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications l? vi *, 5 L. d 

rrom suitably gunllflDd P»: 
sons for an ESRC Linked 
Award In the above Depart- 
ment to work on ‘T'io Keyno- 
■inn Revolution ana ine 
Itermodlntion of 
Group Intor^ta ln 

ss&nas 


roecuuy. 

If 

equivalent training. , 

•■^ssswara^i 


M Chisholm Institute 
of Technology 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Dean 

Faculty of Technology 

(R«f. 8438) 

Applications am inviioJ lien suiiabiy qualified peisons for appomimani ai> 
Dean. Faculty ol Technology. Chisholm Inshluie oi Tochnciogy The ap- 

E uniee a ill bo a member ol ine senior managemeni lu am and will tepoi i ip the 
Hector 

Chisholm inslin ito of Technology is a muiii-disc ipFmc posl-SKondary adu- 
lation msiiluiion ottering a wide range of lertiary. speoaiisi and coniinulng 
oducalion courses on two campuses wilh anemoirranl in adyancad education 
courses m excess of 6.500 in January 1984 the Schools ot Applied Science. 
Computing & Information Systems and Engineering were amalgamaied lo 
form a new Faculty ol Technology which oilers associate diploma, diploma, 
degree, posi-gradjaio diploma and mastw'9 courses m a wide range of 
scientific and technological disciplines lo approtimalely 2.100 siudanis 
Applicants should preferably possess a higher degree, an outstanding record 
of achievemcni in academic and or industrial resoarch a ml development, 
together wilh a demonstrated ability to lead creaiively ihe educaimn and 
research activiiios ol a muili-disuplinary Faculty 

li is expected ihai iho appointee wii be able 10 idonuty vnlh lha protected 
inrusis ol the Faculty, provide academic leadership and foster and extend 
established links wiln professional associations, mduslry and goweinmeni 
agencies. 

The terms and candiiions ol appoinlmenl wifi be a matter tot negoliaeon but it 
is envisaged teal me successful applrcanl will oe offered a five-year 
appomimeni at Head ol School I. currently 4A48.997 p a tio be supplamenied 
by ihe recently appioved Naironal Wage Case 4 IS and tee Academic 
Salaries Tribunal 5°ii salary increasei Other benefits are applicable 
A Position SpecHicaiton is available Irom Ihe Slaff Brnnch. lelophona 
(03) 573 2362 

Wmion appficanons. m duplicate, quoting tee leferance number and induding 
parsanal and career daiaHs. and Ihe names and addresses of ihree referees, 
should roach Ihe Slaff Officer by 1 8 July. 1984 

Caulfield Campus, 

900 Dandenong Road, Caulfield East, 3145. 

Victoria. Australia. Phone (03) 573 2222. bmm 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Mlchaelis School of Fine Art 

Senior Lecturer 
in Printmaking 

S altans are invited lor Ihe above port, vacant from 1 January 
Candidate* should have on expert knowledge of an forms of 
pTtnimaklng with a special emphasis on etching. IHiingraphy ana 
slikscreen, piuB photo-appllcollons in iho above and roptojechntauaa. 
Teaching gxpeilencs at a university level is essenilol. A portfolio of 
aeailve woik mu 9 f accompany me appilaollon. 

Appolninwnt according to gualiflcoilons and espeilence will be 
made on the sonny scoia RTB 357 x 938-24 045 per annum plus o 
pensionable oltowance ol 12 %, whh on annual bonus of nooify one 
month's salary and oiiracttve start benelhs. 

, Annilcanis should submit a lull cmrtculum vHae ond Ihe nomas ond 
[ addresses of Jnree ref areas noi later Mon 13 July 1984 w Hjb 
h RecWror, (Attention; Appotofmenls Oflfoe) OMortmenfB'448. 

I Unrrtrsifvr of Cape Town. PrJvola Bag, ^deDosch, 7700, ^ 

south Africa. Further taformaHon may bo obfabied from Hie 
». R eate If or or The Secretary, SA Universities Office, Chichester 

Bouse, 278 High Halbom, landon WC1V 7.HE 

ihe UnfvMBliy's policy is not fa dlscfimlnute on 
iho grounds of sex. race or religion, 

Further tarormailon on the 
impiBinentafion of ihis policy 
is obtainable on 
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Overseas continued 


Academy for Tertiary 
Education 
Windhoek, Namibia 

lectureship in 

, ENGLISH 
LITERATUBE . 
(SPECULIS^ONf. 
18/19TH CENTTURY) 




UNIVERSITY OF TRANSKEI 

Applications are Invited from suitably quallflod persons 
regardless of sex, race, colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the following post : 

PROFESSORfHEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT: PHYSICS 

Minimum Qualifications: Ph.D. in Physics with lecturing and 
research experience. 

Closing data for applications: 31st May, 1 884'. < 

Assumption of Duty: Aa soon as possible. 

Salary Scale: R23 109x936-24046x1 035-30255 + 12%. 

Additional benefits Include payment of removal of furniture 
and personal effects, assistance towards University education 
of children, accident Insurance cover, study leave, leave 
gratuity oh retirement and membership of Group Insurance, 
Pension and Medical Schemes. 

Applications should be aent to the Personnel Officer, 
University of Tranakal, Private Bag XB092, Umtata, 
Republic of Tranakel. Southern Africa. Applicants must 
furnish their telephone numberfe) and a detailed 
curriculum vitae as well aa full postal addresses of at iaaat 
.three (31 referees. 


PLEASE NOTE FURTHER 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEAR ON PAGE 6 
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